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INTRODUCTION. 

BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER 


A FET7 words seom required to explain the ongm and 
history of this book About the end of last year, 
Captain Rogers, after haying spent some years in Bur- 
mah, returned to England, and as he had paid par- 
ticular attention to the study of Burmese, ho was 
anxious, while enjoying the leisure of his furlough, to 
translate some Burmese work that might be useful to 
Oriental students He first translated ‘ The History 
of Prince Theemeewizaya,’ being one of the former 
lives (pataka) of Buddha Although this work con- 
tains many things that are of interest to the student 
of Buddhism, it was impossible to find a publisher 
for it I then advised Captain Rogers to undertake a 
translation of the parables which arc contained in 
Buddhaghosha's ‘ Commentary on the Dhammapada ' 
these had been pnidasbed jb P5h by 
Hr Pausboll, at the end of his edition of the ‘ Dham- 
mapada,’ but as the MSS used by him were lery 
dcfectne, the Puli text of those parables had only 
excited, hut had not satisfied the cunosity of Oriental 
scholars It is well known that the Burmese look upon 
Buddhaghosha, not indeed as ha\ ing introduced Bud- 
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into Boiimli, bnt ns haTing bronglit the most 
important worhs of Buddhist litemtnie to the chores 
of the Gnlf 3dartnhan, and I tberefore hoped that 
the Bnimese translation of Bud^aghosha’s parables 
■would be as tr^st-worthy as the Pali original In this 
ei-pectation, hc^'^evor, I -was disappointed "When I re- 
ceived the first instalment of the translation by Captain 
Borers I saw at onee lliat it gave a small number 
only of the stories contained m Bnddhaghosha’s Pah 
onginalj and that the Burmese translation, though 
hteraliu some parts, -was generally only a fiee render 
mg of the Pah test Nor does it seem as if the trans 
latorhad always understood the testofBuddhaghosha 
correctly Thus m the very first story, we read m the 
Pall tost that, 'when the wife of ilahasraMa had her 
first son, she called lum Pala , but when she had a 
second, she called the elder diahd pMa, t e Great Pala, 
and the second, Aulla pala, t e Little Pah, In the 
translation all this is lost, and we simply lead “ After 
ten months ^ soE was born, to whom he gave the 
name of M'lhapala, because he had obtamed him 
through his prayers to the h.at After this, another 
son was bom, who received the name of Aulhpala ’ 
Though, far a time, I thought that the Burmese 
version of thc'c parables might he a shorter, and pos 
sibly a more original collection, yet pa*: ages like the 
one just quoted would hardly allow of such a ■new 
On the contrary, the mwe I saw of the translation of 
the Burmese parables, the more I felt convinced that 
the Burmese tevt -a as an abstract of Buddhaghosha’s 
work, giving only a certain number of Buddhagho^ha’s 
‘'tones, and most of them considerably abndged, and 
sometimes altered As Dr Pausboll has given of 
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manj of these stones the titles onlj-, it was impos 
ihle in eierycasc to compare the Burme-^e \crsion 
Tith the Pali onginal But, on the whole, I do not 
expect that the opinion which I have formed of the 
Burmese translation will be matenally modified when 
we have the whole of the Pah text to compare with 
it , and we must wait till we receive from Burmese 
scholars an explanation of the extraordinary changes 
which Buddhaghosha’s onginal has undergone in the 
hands of the Burmese translator My own opimon is, 
that there must he a more complete and more accurate 
Burmese translation of Buddhaghosha’s work, and that 
what we have now before us is only the translation of 
a popular edition of the larger work Towards tho 
end of the Burmese translation there arc soTcral addi 
tions, cndently from a different source , m one case, 
as stated (p 174), from the ‘ Kammapabhedadipa ’ 

By a strange coincidence, I rccel^ed at the Tcry 
tune when Captam Rogers had finished his trans 
lation, another translation of the same work by Cap 
tarn Sheffield Grace It was not intended for publica 
tion, but sent to me for my pniate use I obtamed 
Captam Sheffield Grace’s permission to send his manu 
script to Captam Rogers, who, as will he seen from 
his preface, derived much advantage frum it while re 
\ ismg his own MS for the press 

Although I felt disappomted at the character of the 
Burmese translation, yet I was most anxious that the 
labours of Captam Rogers and Captam Sheffield Grace 
should not ha\ e been in vain cn sucli as they arc 
these parables are full of mterest, not onlj for a study 
of Buddliism, hut likewise for tho history of fable-j 
and apologues m their migrations from East to "West, 
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OT from "West to East This important chapter m tho 
literary history of tho ancient 'wotUl, ntIucIi since the 
days of Sylvestro do Saey has attracted so much at- 
tention, and has of late been so ably treated by Pro- 
fessoi Bonfey and others, cannot be considered as 
finally closed without a far more CThaustii e study of 
these Buddhist fables, many of them identically tho 
same as the fables of the PafUatantra, and as tho 
fables of ^sop Nay I thought that, if it were only 
to give to the woild that one apologue of Kisdgotami 
(p 100), this small collection of Buddhist parables de- 
serred to be published , and I hoped, moreover, that 
by tho publication of this first instalment, an impulse 
would bo given that might lead to a complete transla- 
tion, cither from P^i or from Burmese, of all the fables 
contamed m tho ‘ Commentary on the Dhammapada ’ 
However, in spito of my pleading, no publisher, not 
oven Mr Trubner, who certainly has shown no lack of 
faith in Oriental literature, would undertake the risk 
of publishing this collection of parables, except on 
condition that I should write an introduction Though 
my bands were fuU of worh at the tune, and my at 
tention almost exclusively occupied with Vedic re- 
searches, yet I felt so reluctant to let this collection 
of Buddhistic fables remam unpublished, that I agreed 
to take my part m the work as soon as the fiist 
i olumo of my translation of the ‘ Eig Veda ’ should be 
carried through the prc«s 

As the paiables \ihich Captain Rogeis translated 
from Burmese, were ongmally written in Pah, and 
formed part of Buddhaghosha’s ' Commentary on the 
Dbammapada,’ « e ‘The Path of Virtue,’ I thought 
that the most useful contribution thit I could offer, 
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1>3 wiy of introduction, TTonld be a translation of the ori- 
ginal of the Dhammapada The Dhammapada forms 
part of the Buddhistic canon, and consists of 423 verses,^ 
■which are believed to contain the utterances of Buddha 
himself It IS in explaining the«e verses that Buddha 
ghosha gives for each ver«e a parable, which is to illus 
trate the meanmg of the verse, and is believed to have 
been uttered by Buddha, in his intercourse with his dis 
ciples, or in preaching to the multitudes that came to 
hear him In translating these verses, I have followed 
the edition of the Pah text, published m 18 d 5 by Dr 
Fausboll, and I base denved great adNantage from his 
Latin translation, his notes and his copious extracts 
from Buddhaghosha’s commentary I ha\ e aho con- 

> That there should be some d (Terences m the exact number of 
these gith&s or rerses is bat naturaL In a short index at the 
end of the work, the number of chapters is giren as twentj' six 
This agrees with our text The sum total too of the rer«e9 as 
there given viz 423 agrees with the number of verses which 
Euddhaghosha had before him when wntiog his commentarj at 
the begiDning of the fifth centorj of oar era It is onl/ when the 
number of verses m each chapter is given that some slight difier 
encea occur Cap v is said to contain 17 nstead of 16 verses , 
cap XU 12 instead of 10 cap xir IG instead of IS cap xx 
10 instead of 17 cap xriv 22 instead of 26 cap xxn. 40 in 
stead of 41 which would give altogether five ver'es less than we 
actuallj possess The cause of this difference may be either in 
the wording of the index itself (and we actually find m it a various 
reading malavagge ia viaati instead of malavagg ekaiisati see 
Pau«holl p 43o^ or lu the occaMona! counting of two verses as 
one or of one as two Thus m cap v we get 16 instead of 17 
verse® if we take each verse to coD<ist of two lines only, and not 
as m VT 74 and 7o of three Under all circumstances the differ 
ence is tnfiiog and we may be satisfied that we possess in our 
5ISS the same text which Bnddhaghosha knew in the fifth 
century of our era 
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suited translations, either of the ^rholo of the Dhara 
mapada, or of portions of it, by "Weber, Gogerly,* Up- 
ham, Bumouf, and others Though it will be seen 
that in many places my translation differs from those 
of my predecessors, I can only claim for myself the 
name of a rery humble gleaner m the field of Pali 
literature The greatest credit is due to Dr Fausboll, 
whose ediho princepB of the Dhatnmapada will marh 
for ever an important epoch m the history of Pah 
scholarship , and though later critics hai o been able to 
point out gome mistakes both in bis text and in his 
translation, the value of their labours is not to be 
compared with that of the work accomplished single- 
bonded by that eminent Banish scholar 


On the Age of tub Parables and op the Dhah 
uafada 

The age of Buddbaghosha can be fixed with greater 
accuracy than most dates in the literary history of 
India, for not only his name, but the circumstances 
of his life and his literary activity aie described in the 
Maliava«^a, the history of Ceylon, by what may be 
called almost a contemporary witnes'* The Maha- 
Ta»5a, lit the genealogy of the great, ^ or the great 
genealogy, is, up to the reign of Dhatusem, the work 
of Mahanama It was founded on the Dipavaaia, 
al«io called Mahavaffsa, a moie ancient histoiy of the 

' Several of the ebapkers have teen translated by Mr Gogerly 
and have appeared in The Fnend Tol iv 1840 (Spence 
Hardy Eastern MonaeUwm p 1G9 ) 

* See SlahauSma s own explanationa given in the TihS. M& 

1 avansa Introduction p xrxi 
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island of Ceylon, ■n’lucli ended Anth the reign of 3Ia 
li'iscna, ivho died 302 a d 3ISS of the I)lpa^a«n are 
said to exist, and there is a hope of its hciug published 
ilahanama, who Iia ed dunng the reign of Eing Dha- 
tusena, 459—477, wrote the whole history of the island 
o\cr again, and earned it on to his own time He 
also wrote a commentary on this work, but that com- 
mentary extends only as far as the forty eighth verse 
of the thirty seicnth cliaptei, * ^ as far as the reign 
of Slahasena, who died in 502 ad' As it breaks off 
exactly where the older history, the Dipava^ya, is 
said to have ended, it seems roost likely that Mahd- 
nama embodied in it the rosu\ls of bis own resoarcbes 
into the ancient history of Ceylon, while for his con 
tinuation of the work, from the death of Jlaliasena to 
his own time, no such commenlarj was wanted It is 
difficult to determine whether the thirty eighth as well 
as the thirty-soAenth chapter came from the pen of 
Mahanama, for the Jlahiian^a was afterwards con- 
tinued by different writers to the middle of the last 
century, but, taking into account all the circum- 
stances of the case, it is most probable that JIahanama 
earned on the history to his oxm time, to the death of 
Dhdtuscm or D isen iCclliya, who died in 477 * This 
Dhltusena was the nephew of tho historian jMahan ima, 
and owed the throne to the protection of his uncle 
Dhatusena was in fact the restorer of a national dynasty, 
and after ha\ ing defeated the foreign usurpers (the 

1 Afterthe forty eighth rerse theteit as published by Tumour 

puts llahivanso the A^hivansa is ficished and after 

a neir iniocat on of Cuddha the history is continued uith the 
forty ninth verse The title Alabavanfa as here employ ed seems 
to refer to the Dipavanw 

2 Malivansa Introduction p xxxi 
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Lamilo dynasty) “he restored the religion which had 
been set aside by the foreigners Among his many 
pious acts, it IS particularly mentioned that he ga\ e a 
thousand, and ordered the Dipavwya to be promul- 
gated ^ 

As Mahanama was the uncle of Dhatusena, who 
reigned from 459-477, he may be considered a trust- 
worthy witness with regard to fects that occurred 
between 410 and 432 Now the literary acti\ ity of 
Buddhaghosha m Ceylon falls m that period, and this 
IS wbat llahanaraa relates of him (‘Mahdvaasa,’ p 250) 

“ A Brahman youth, bom in the neighbourhood of 
the terrace of the great Bo tree (m Alagadha), accom 
plished in the (hnowledge) and 'eippa' (art), 

who had acbie\ed the knowledge of the three Vedas, 
and possessed great aptitude in attaining acquirements , 
indefatigable as a schismatic disputant, and himself a 
schismatic wanderer over (rambudipa, established him- 
self, in the character of a disputant, m a certain 
vihSra, and was m the habit of lehearsing, by night 
and by day with clasped bauds, a discourse which he 
had learned, perfect in all its component parts, and 
sustained throughout in the same lofty strain A 
certain mahathera, Revata, becoming acquainted with 
him. there, and (sajing to himself), ‘This individual 

' JIal Svanja p 250 

® ^IatS.7 p 257 And ttat I e might aUo pTomulgate the con 
tents of the Dipavin#! d stnbnt ng a thousand pieces he caused 
it to he read aloud tl orougl Ij Xlio text hTs datva sahassaw 
tlipeto»vDipa^anaa7n8atn5dis» havinggiyen ^thousand he ordered 
tl e Dipavan^a to be rei dered illuatnous or to be copied (See 
tVeatergaard Ueber deo altesten Zeitraura der Ind achen Ge 
Ech chte Breslau 180“^ p 31 and Mahavansa Introduction 
p iixii I 2 ) 
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is a person of profound knowledge, it will be worthy 
(of me) to convert him;” inquired, “"WTio is this 
who is braying like an ass?” The Brahman replied 
to him, “ Thou canst define, then, the meaning con- 
veyed in the bray of asses.” On the Thera rejoining, 
“I can define it;” ho (the Brahman) exhibited the 
extent of the knowledge he possessed. The Thera 
criticized each of his propositions, and pointed out in 
what respect they were fallacious. He who had been 
thus refuted, said, “ TV^cll, then, descend to thy own 
creed;” and he propounded to him a passage from 
the ‘Abhidhamma’ (of the Pitakattaya). He (the 
Brahman) could not divine the flignjfiaatmn of that 
passage, and inquired, “Whoso manta is this’” — “It 
is Buddha’s manta.” On his exclaiming, “Impart it 
to me;” the Thera rephed, “Enter the sacerdotal 
order,” He who was desirous of acquiring the know- 
ledge of the ‘Pitakattaya,’ subsequently coming to 
this conviction, “ This is the sole road ” (to salvation), 
became a convert to that faith. As ho was as pro- 
found in his eloquence (ghosa) as Buddha himself, 
they conferred on him the appellation of Buddha- 
ghosa (the voice of Buddha); and throughout the 
world he became as renowned as Buddha. Having 
there (m fjambudipa) composed an original work 
called ‘Kanodaya’ (Rise of Knowledge), he, at the 
same time, wrote the chaptim called “ Atthasalmi, on 
the Dharamasangam ’’ (one of the Commentaries on 
the ‘ Ahhidhamma ’). 

"Sovata nrera fien observing thai ho was a’esu'ous 
of undertakmg the compilation of a general commen- 
tary on the ‘ Pitakattaya,’ thus addressed him : “ The 
text alone of the ‘ Pitakattaya ’ has been preserved in 
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this land, the ‘ Atthalnthd’ arc not extant here, nor 
IS there any version to bo found of the schisms (\ada) 
complete The Singhalese ‘ Atthakatha ’ are genuine 
They were composed m the Singhalese language by 
the inspired and profoundly wise Mahinda, who had 
preiiously consulted the discourses of Buddln, authen- 
ticated at the then convocations, and the disserta- 
tions and arguments of Sanputta and others, and they 
are extant among the Singhalese Preparing for this, 
and studying the same, translate them according to 
the rules of the grammar of the Magidhas It will 
be an act conducive to the welfare of the whole world ” 
“ Having been thus advised, this eminently wise 
personage rejoicing therein, departed from thence, and 
visited this island in the reign of this monarch (t e ITa- 
hlnS.ma) On teaching the MaUS.vih^a (at Anur\dha- 
pura), he entered the Mahapadhaua hall, the most 
splendid of the apartments m, the vihara, and listened 
to tho Singhalese Atthakath^ and the Theravada, 
from the beginning to the end, propounded by the 
thera Sanghapala, and became thoroughly convinced 
that they convej ed the true meaning of the doctrines 
of the Lord of Dhamma Thereupon pacing rei erential 
respect to the priesthood, he thus petitioned “1 am 
desirous of translating the ‘ AtUiakatha,’ give me ac- 
cess to all your books ” The priesthood, for tho pur- 
pose of testing his qualifications, gave only two gathas, 
saying, "Hence prove thy qualification, having satisfied 
ourselves on this point, we will then let thee have all our 
books ” Prom these (taking these gath^ for his text), 
and consulting the ‘Pitakattaya,’ together with the 
‘ Atthakatha,’ and condensmg them into an abridged 
form, he composed the work called ‘ The Visuddhi- 
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magga ’ Thereupon, }ia\nn5 assembled the pnesthood, 
who had acquired a thorough knowledge of the doc- 
trines of Buddha, at the bo-trec, he commenced to 
read out the work he had composed The de\ atas, in 
order that they might make liis (Buddhaghosa’s) gifts 
of wisdom celebrated among men, rendered that book 
invisible lie, howeicr, fora second and third time 
recomposed it TVhen ho was in the act of producing 
his book for the third lime, for the purpose of pro- 
pounding it, the doatls restored the other two copies 
also The assembled priests then read out the three 
hooka simultaneously In those three versions, neither 
m a signification nor m a single misplacement by 
transposition, nay cn m tho thera-controvcrsies, and 
in tho text (of tho ‘ Pitakattaj a ’) was there, in tho 
measure of a icrsc or m tho letter of a word, tho 
slightest sanation Thereupon, the pnesthood re- 
joicing, again and again fcirently shouted forth, say- 
ing, “Most assmedly this is Mettcya (Buddha) him- 
se^,” and made o^er to him the books in which tho 
‘ Pitakattaya ’ were recorded, together with tho ‘ Attha- 
katbd ’ Taking up his residence in the secluded 
Gantiukara ■\ihara, at Anuradhapura, he translated, 
accordmg to the grammatical rules of the Magadhas, 
which is the root of all language'!, the whole of the 
Singhalese Atthakatha (into Pali) This proved an 
achievement of the utmost consequence to all lan- 
guages spoken by the human race 

“ Ah the theras and aehanyas held this compilation in 
the same estimation as the text (of the ‘ Pitakattaya’) 
Thereafter, the objects of his mission having been ful- 
filled, he returned to (?ambudipa, to worship at the 
bo-tree (at TJruvoIdya, or TTmvilva, m Magadha) ” 
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Hero -we have a simple account of Buddhaghosha* and 
lu8 literaiy labours written by a man, himself a priest, 
and who may well have known Buddhaghosha during 
his stay m Ceylon It is true that the statement of 
Ills writing the same book three times over without a 
single various reading, partakes a httle of the miracu 
lous , hut we find similar legends mixed up With ac 
counts of translations of other sacred bool s, and we 
cannot contend that writers who belieied m such 
legends are therefore unworthy to he believed as his 
torical witnesses 

The next question which has to he answered is 
this, Did Buddhaghosha’s Parables, and the whole of 
the commentary in which they are contained, form 
part of the ‘Arthakathd’ which he translated from 
Singhalese into Pah The answer to this question 
depends on whether the Dhammapada formed part of 
the ‘ Pitakattaya ’ or not If the verses of the Dham 

1 Tl e Burmese entertain the highest respect for BudJhagI osha 
B shop B gandet in I ts L fe or Legend of Gaudama (Rangoon 
1868) wr les It js perhaps as well to mention here an epoch 
wi ich has been at all times famous m the h story of Budh sm in 
Burma 1 allude to the voyage which s Religious of T1 atOD 
named Budhagosa made to Ceylon m the year of religion 
913=100 AC T1 e object of this voyage was to procure a copy 
of tl e senptures He succeeded m h s undertaking He made 
use of the Burmese or rather Tala ng characters in trauscr bing 
the manuscripts which were vntten with the characters of Ma 
gatl a The Burmans lay much stress upon tl at voya^^e and 
always carefully note down the year it took place In fact it is 
to Budi agosa that the people Imng ou the si ores of the Gulf of 
■Rlartaban o ve the possession of the Budh st scriptures From 
Thaton the collection made 1^ Budhagosa was transferred to 
Pagan s t hundred and fifty years after it bad been imported 
from Ceylon 
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mapada were contained in the canon, then they were 
also explained in the Singhalese ‘Arthakatha,’ and con- 
sequently translated from it into Pali hy Buddhaghosha. 
Kow it is true that the exact place of the Dhammapada 
in the Buddhistic canon has not yet been pointed out ; 
but if we refer to Appendix in., printed in Tumour’s 
edition of the ‘ 3raha\ we there find in the third 

part of the canon, the Sutra-pitaka, under Xo. 5, the 
ICshudraka-nikaya, containing fifteen subdivisions, the 
second of wliich is the Dhammapada. 

"Wo should, therefore, be perfectly justified in treat- 
ing the parables contained in Buddhaghosha’s Pdli 
translation of the ‘ Arthakatlifi,’ i.e. the commentary 
on the Dhammapada, as part of a much more an- 
cient work, viz. the work of Mahinda, and it is only 
in deferonco to an O'v cr-cautions criticism that I have 
claimed no earlier date than that of Buddbaghosha for 
these curious relics of the fablc-Utcraturc of India. I 
Iiave myself on a former occasion’ pointed out all the 
objections that can be raised against the authonty of 
Buddhaghosha and Mahinda ; but I do not think that 
scholars calling those parables tho parables of 3Ia- 
hinda, if not of Buddha himself, and referring their 
date to the third century n.c., would expose themselves 
at present to any formidable criticism. 

If wo read the pages of the ‘Mahavan^a’ without 
prejudice, and make alloTvanco for tho exaggerations 
and superstitions of Oriental writers, we see dearly 
ftiat fne ’literary wofK <fi IbuhUuagao^na presupposes 
tho existence, in some shape or other, not only of the 
canonical hooks, but also of their Singhalese commen- 
tary. The Buddhistic canon had been settled in scvc- 

’ • Chips from a Ocriuan tVorksIiop,* 2nd cd , Tol i p 197 
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ral Cornells, Yvliether two or three, we need not tore 
mciuire ^ It had received its final form at the council 
held under AsoLa in the year 246 b c We are fur- 
ther told in tho ‘ Mahavansa’ that Mahinda, the son of 
AsoLa, who had become a priest, learnt the whole of 
the Buddhist canon m three years (p 37), and that 
at the end of the third oouncil he was dispatched to 
Ceylon, in order to establish there the religion of 
Buddha (p 71) The king of Ceylon, De\anarapnya 
Ti'^hya, was converted, and Buddhism soon became 
the dominant religion of the island Next follows a 
statement which will naturally stagger those who are 
not acquainted with the power of memory if under 
strict discipline for literary purposes, but which ex- 
ceeds by no means the limits of what is possible m 
times when the whole sacred literature ot a people is 
preserved and lives by oral tradition only The Pita- 
katraya, as well as the Arthakatha, having been col- 
lected and settled at the third council m 246 b c , weie 
brought to Ceylon by Mahinda, who promulgated them 
orally j'* the ‘Pitakatraya’inPali, and the ‘Arthakatha’ 
in Singhalese,^ together with additional Arthakatha of 

' The question of these councils and of their bearing on Indian 
chronology has been discussed by me m my History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature p 262 »«j 2 q 4 ed 

® Cf Bigandet 1 c p 387 

* Singhalese being the language of the island would naturally 
be adopted by llahinda and his feUow missionaries for eommum 
cation with the natires If he abstained from translating the 
canon also into Singhalese this may hare been on account of its 
more sacred character At a later fame VioweTer, the canon too 
was translated luto Singhalese and as late as the time of Bud 
dbada'ia who died S68 a u , we read of a priest profoundly versed 
in the doctrines w ho tiauslated the Sutras, one of the three divi 
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his o^ra It docs not follow that Slahmda know the 
whole of that enormous literature by heart, for, as ho 
was supported by a number of priests, they may well 
have divided the different sections among them The 
same apphes to their dismplcs But that to the Hindu 
mind there was nothing exceptional or incredible in 
such a statement, wo see clearly from what is said by 
Mahanama at a later period of his history "Wheii ho 
comes to the roign of Va//againam,‘ 88-76 bc, he 
states “The profoundly wise pnests had heretofore 
orally perpetuated the Pali Pitakatraya and its Artha 
katbk (commentaries) At this penod these priests, 
foreseeing the perdition of the people (from the per- 
versions of the true doctrines) assembled, and m 
order that the religion might endure for ages, recorded 
the same m books 

Later than this date, even those who doubt the 

sious of the Pitakatrsjra mto the Sibala language (3Iahflr p 
247 ) A note added stating that eeveral portions of the other 
two divisions also of the Pitabatraja have been translated into 
the Singhalese language and that these alone are consulted bj 
the priests who are unacquainted with Pdli On tho other hand, 
it 18 stated that the Singhalese text of the Artbakatbb exists no 
longer (see Spence Hardy legends' p ixr and p C9) Uo 
states that the text and commentary of the Buddhist canon are 
believed to contain 29 3G8 000 letters (Ziid p CC) 

* See B gandet 1 c p 388 

* See also Spence Hardy ‘Legenda p 192 After thoI«ir 
T^na of Buddha for the space of 450 years the text and comraen 
tanea and all the works of the Tathdgata were preserved and 
transmitted by wi*e priests orally mukha pdt^cna But having 
seen the evils attendant upon this mode of transmission five hun 
dred and fifty arbats of great authority, m the cave called Aloka 
(Alu) in the province of "Malaya in Lank& under the guardian 
ship of the chief of that province caused tl e ('acred) hooks to bo 
written (Extract from the* Skra aangraba ) 

I 2 
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ral councils, whether two or tliree, we need not here 
inquire ^ It liad received its fimil form at tlio council 
held under AsoLa in the yesir 246 b c "We are fur- 
ther told in tho ‘ Mahavaflsa’ that Mahinda, the son of 
Asoka, who had become a priest, learnt the whole of 
the Buddhist canon in three years (p 37), and that 
at the end of the third coimcil he was dispatched to 
Ceylon, in order to estahhsh there the religion of 
Buddha (p 71) The king of Ceylon, De\ anampnya 
Ti'»hy‘i, was converted, and Buddhism soon became 
the dominant religion of the island follows a 

statement which will naturally stagger those who are 
not acquainted with the power of memory if under 
strict discipline for literary purposes, but which ex- 
ceeds by no means tho limits of what is possible m 
times when the whole sacred literature of a people is 
preserved and lives by oral tradition only The Pita- 
katraya as well as the Arthakatha, having been col- 
lected and settled at the third council m 246 b c , weio 
brought to Ceylon by Mabmda, who promulgated them 
orally,’ the ‘Pitakatraya’inPah, and the ‘Arthakatha’ 
in Singhalese,^ together with additional Arthakatha of 

' The question of tl ese councils and of their beanng on Indian 
chronology has been discussed by me in my History of Ancient 
San&ltcit Literature p 263 «cg 2nd ed 

’ Cf B gandet 1 c p 387 

* Singhalese being the lauguage of the island would naturally 
be adopted by lEah nda and hia fellow taissionanes for communi 
cation with the natives If he abstained frori translating the 
canon also into Singhalese this may hare been on account of its 
more sacred character At a later tune however the canon too 
was translated into S nghalese and as late as the time of Bud 
dbada^a who d ed 36S a d we read of a priest profoundly versed 
in tl e doctrines w ho tianslated the Sutras one of the three divi 
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his own. It does not follow that Malimda knew the 
whole of that enormous literature h) heart, for, as he 
was supported by a number of priests, they may well 
have divided the different sections among them. The 
same applies to their disciples. Jlut that to the Hiiulu 
mind there was notlnng exceptional or incrctUUc m 
such a statement, uo see clearly from wliat is said b} 
Slabanrima at a later period of his historj'. When ho 
comes to the reign of Vaffagrunam,' 88— 7G uc., he 
states: “The profoundly avise priests had heretofore 
orally perpetuated tlio PjU Pitahafraya and its Arlha- 
katha (comTnentarios). At this ponod thc«c pnests, 
foreseeing the perdition of the people (from the per- 
versions of tlio true doctrines) assembled; and m 
order that the religion might endure forages, recorded 
the same in books.”* 
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powers of oral tradition have no nglit to place the 
final constitution of the Buddhistic canon and its com- 
mentaries m Ceylon, nor is there any reason to donbt 
that such as these texts existed m Ceylon m the first 
century d c , they existed in the fifth century after 
Chnst, when the commentanes were translated, into 
Pdli by Buddhaghosha, and that afterwards they 
remained unchanged in the MSS preserved bj the 
learned piiests of that island It is easy to shrug 
one’s shoulders, and shaho one’s head, and to disbe- 
lieve eieiything that can he disbehoved Of course 
we cannot bring witnesses back from the gra\ e, still 
less flora the Nirvana, into which, we trust, many of 
these ancient worthies have entered But if we aro 
asked to behove that all this was ina ented in order 
to give to the Buddhistic canon a fictitious air of 
antiquity, the achievement would, indeed, be one of 
consummate skill When A«oka first met Nigrodha, 
who was to convert him to the new faith, wo read 
(p 25), that having refioshcd the saint with food 
and bev erage which had been prepared for himself, he 
interrogated the samanera on the doctrines propounded 
by Buddha It is then said that the samancra ex- 
plained to him the Apram&da-vaxga Now this Apiu- 
mlda varga is the title of the second chapter of the 
Bhammapada Its mention here need not prove that 
the Dhammapada existed previous to the Council of 
Asoka, 246 b c , but only that Mahanama believed that 
it existed before that time But if we are to suppose 
that all this was put m on purpose, would it not be too 
deep laid a scheme for the compiler of the Mahavawsa 
And for what object could all this cunning have 
1 Id the account giTen by Bishop Bigaadet (p 377) of tlie first 
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been employed ? Tlie Buddhists would ha\ c belicYcd 
tlio most miraculous accounts that might bo given of 
the origin and perpetuation of their sacred wntmgs ; 
why then tell the story so plamly, so baldly, so simply 
as a matter of fact ? I have the greatest respect for 
really critical scepticism, but a scepticism without any 
arguments to support it is too cheap a virtue to de- 
serve much consideration- Till wc hear some reasons 
to the contrary, I believe wo may safely say that we 
possess Buddhaghosba’s translation of the Arthahatha, 
as it existed in the fifth century of our era ; that tho 
original was first icdncod to wtiting in Coylon in tho 
first century before our era, having previously existed 
in tho language of Magadha ; and that our verses of 
tho Dhammapada aro the same which were recited to 
A^oka, and embodied m tho canon of the third council, 
246 n.c. This is enough for our purposes • tho chro- 
nology previous to A^oka, or at least previous to his 
grandfather, Aandiagupta, tho ally of Seleucus, be- 
longs to a different class of researches. • 

As, however, the antiquity and authenticity of the 
Buddhist literature have of lalo been called in quos- 
tiou in a most summary manner, it may not seem 
superfluous to show, by one small fact at least, that 
the fables and parables of Buddhaghosha must have 
existed xn the very ttordiny in ichicli xce possess them, 
in the beginning at least of the sixth century of our 
era. It was at that time that Hhosru Anushirvan 
^1*31-579) ordered a coHpetion of fables' to be trans- 
lated from Sanskrit into the language of Persia, which 

interview between A#oka and Nigrodba, tbe Jinea repeated bj tlie 
priest to the king are likewise taken from the Apramddavarga 
' See Benfey, ‘ Pantsebataatra,’ i p 
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translation became in turn, the source of the Arabic 
and the other numerous translations of that ancient 
collection of apologues These Sanskrit fables, as col- 
lected in the Pan^atantra, have been proved by Prof 
Benfey to have been borroTred from Buddhistic sources , 
and I believe we may go even a step further and main- 
tain, that not only the general outhnes of those fables, 
but m some cases the aery words, were taken over 
from Pall into Sanskrit 

“We read m the PahAatantra, ii 10, the following 
verse 

G’aiato ddaja gajtHftDti eabasi' paksbiRO ‘pj Qou 
YaTaft fea '^vTadvabyaat© patisbyaaU ua aamsaya^ 

“ Even these birds fly away quickly taking the not , 
and when they shall quarrel, they will fall, no doubt ” 
This verse recapitulates the story of the birds which 
are caught m a net, hut escape the fowler by agreeing 
to fly up together at the same moment The same 
story 18 told in the Hitopadesa, i 86 (32) 

SaTTibatas tu I aranty ete roama y&lam Tihamgam&% 

Tadd tu uipatisbyaoti Tsuam eshjanti me tad& 

“ Combined indeed do these birds take away my 
net , but when they fall down, they will then fall into 
my power ” 

The first thing that shoruld bo pointed out is, that 
of these two versions of the same idea, neither is bor- 
rowed from the other, neither that of the Hitopadesa 
from the Panfcatantra, nor ptec versa ® They presup 

^ If we read sawhatSi instead of sahasS, we hare to tracs 
late Holding together eren these birds fly away taking the 
net 

^ A third version is found in the Mah<djhwata XJdjoga parva 
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pose a common source from ttIucIi they af© de^^ cd, 
thus sharmg together certain terms m coinmon, and 
following an independent course in other respects 
This common source is a Pali verse Tihich occurs m 
the Yattaka-^dtaka, and is quoted by Bud<ihaghosha 
in his commentary on the Sutra-mpata ^ 

Sanmodamana galribilaDti y&Iam Sdaya pakkhiPt’f 
Tada te riradissaati tadA ehmti me vasaM 

“ The birds fly away, taking the net whil® they are 
happy together j when they shall quarrel, then they 
will come mto my power.” 

If we mark these three verses by the letters P ? H , 
P , taksa. fr.<mY ‘ galam. 

ddilya ga^Hanti pakshiwaA * and ‘ vivadishyante,’ while 
H. takes from Y. the words ‘ va^am eshyanti mo tadfi ’ 
For the rest, H. and P. follow each their o^n way m 
transforming the Pali verso, as best they can, mto a 
Sansknt verse, and H. with more success than P The 
words ‘apy ami’ m P arc mere expletives, ‘ patishyanti’ 
IS a poor rendenng, and ‘na sajwwiyaA’ again is added 
only in order to fill the verse Without calling II. 

V 2461, where i simiJar story Js told of two birds ciught 
and escaping from the fowler by agreeing to fly 'op together 
Here we read — 

FAram ekam ubhAr etam sabitau harato mama, 

Yatra rai Tiradishyete tatra me Taram eahyats^ 

“ These two united carry off tliia one net of mine , when they 
shall quarrel, then they will fall into my power ” 

1 This extract from the commentaiy was published by Dr Faus 

boll in the ‘ Indisehe Studien,' t p 412, and the si^^’^^^nty was 
pointed out between tVie fvm of "Buddbagbosba and the corte- 
sponding verses in the ' Hitopadess ’ and ‘ PaSiatantri* ’ Further 
companions may be seen in Benfcy, *PanAatantra ,' 1 p 305, ii pp 
450, 540 See also ‘Les Avadinas traduits par Stanislas Julien,’ 
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and P together a faithful copy of V I think tvo may 
safely say that it -would bo impossible to explain both 
the points on which E. and P differ and those 
on which they agree, without admitting that both 
had before them the Pah verse in the \ery wording 
m which wc find it in Buddhaghosha’s commentary, 
and which according to Buddhaghosha, was taken 
from one of the Catakas a portion of the Buddhistic 
canon And this would prove, though one could 
hardly have thought that after the labours of Bumouf 
and Lassen and Juhen ^ such proof was still needed 
that the Buddhist caaou and its commoutary existed 
in the very wording m which wc now possess them, 
previous at least to 600 after Christ 

On tec Iupoutancb op tee Deamuapada 
If wo may consider the date of the Bhammapada 
firmly established and treat its verses if not as the 
utterances of Buddha at least as what were believed 
by the members of the Council under Asoka in 246 
B C , to have been the utterances of the founder of 
their religion its importance for a critical study of 
the history of Buddhism must be very considerable, 
for we can hardly ever expect to get nearer to Buddha 
himself and to his personal teaching I shall try to 
illustrate this by one or two examples 

I pointed out on a former occasion* that if we de 
rive our ideas of l?irvana from the Abhidharma i e 

\ • On Buddh st books carr ed to Ch na and translated there pre 
y uas 'it> Vni! \)Vgmi -oe rf our era see 111 Isl s Uh pa from a 
iGerma Workshop ‘’nd ed toI i p 2,i8 seq 

* On the mean ng of rrana id Oh ps from a German Work 
shop 2nd ed Tol i p 280 
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the metaphysical portion of the Buddhistic canon, v'e 
cannot escape the conclusion that it meant perfect an 
nihilation othmg has been brought forvard to in 
validate Bumouf’s statements on this subject, much 
has smcc been added, particularly by II Bartheleniy 
St Hilatro, to strengthen and support them, and the 
latest untcr on Buddhism, Bishop Bigandet, the 
Vicar Apostohe of Ava and Pegu, m his ‘ Life and 
Legend of Gaudaraa, the Buddha of the Burmese,’ 
amves at exactly the same conclusion No one could 
suspect the bishop of any prejudice against Buddhism, 
for he IS most candid m his praises of whatever is 
praiseworthy in that ancient system of religion Thus 
ho says (p 494), “ The Christian system and the Bud 
dhistio one, though diflfcrmg from each other m their 
respective objects and ends as much as truth from 
error, have, it must be confessed, many striking fea 
tures of an astonishing resemblance There are many 
moral precepts equally commanded and enforced m 
common by both creeds It will not be considered 
rash to assert that most of the moral truths prescribed 
by the gospel are to bo met with in the Buddhistic 
scriptures ” And agam (p 495), “ In reading the 
particulars of the life of the last Budha Gautama, it 
is impossible not to feel remmded of many circum 
stances relating to our Saviour slife, such as it has been 
sketched by the Evangehsts ” Yet, m spite of all 
these excellences, Bishop Bigandet, too, sums up 
dead against Buddhism, as a religion culmmatmg in 
atheism and nihilism “It may be said m fiiour of 
Buddhism,” he wntes (p vui ), “ that no philosophico 
religious system has ever upheld, to an equal degree, 
the notions of a saviour and deliverer, and the ncces 
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sity of his mission for procnnng the salvation, m a 
Buddhist sense, of man The role of Buddha, from 
beginning to end, is that of a deliverer, irho preaches 
a laiv designed to procure to man the deliverance from 
all the miseries he is labouring under By an inex- 
plicable and deplorable eccentricity, the pretended sa- 
viour, after havmg taught man the way to delii er him- 
self from the tyranny of his passions, leads him, after 
all, into the bottomless gulf of ‘ total annihilation ’ ” 
That Buddha was an atheist, at least m one sense of 
the word, cannot he demed, but whether he believed 
in a total anmhilation of the soul as the highest goal 
of rehgion, is a different question The gods whom 
he found worshipped by the multitude, were the gods 
of the Yodas and the Brahmanas, such as Indra, Agm, 
and Tama, and m the dmmtyof such deities, Buddha 
certainly did not believe He ncier argues against 
their existence , on the contrary, ho treats tho old 
gods as superhuman beings, and promises his followers 
who have not yet reached the highest knowledge, but 
ha\ e acquired merit by a virtuous life, that after death 
they shall be bom again m the world of the gods, and 
enjoy (hvine bliss in company with these deities Simi- 
larly he threatens the wicked that after death they 
shall meet with their punishment in the subterranean 
abodes and hells, where Asoras, Sarpas, Pretas, and 
other spirits dwell The bchef in these bemgs was so 

firmly rooted in the popular belief and language that 
even the founder of a new religion could not have 
dated to reason them away, and there was so little m the 
doctrine of Buddha that appealed to the senses or lent 
Itself to artistic representation, whether in pamtmg or 
sculpture, that nothmg remamed to Buddhist artists 
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but to fall back for their o\ni purposes on the old 
mythology, or at least on the popular superstition, the 
fairy and snake talcs of the people ‘ 

The gods, in general, are frequcntlj mentioned m 
the Dhammapada — 

y, 177 The unchantable do not go to the irorld 
of the gods 

V 224 Speak" the truth, do not yield to anger, 
gi^ e, if thou art asked, from the httle thou hast , by 
those steps thou mlt go near the gods 

V 417 Ho who, after leaving all bondage to men 
has risen above all bondage to the gods, him I call 
indeed a Jlrahmana 

In w 44 and 45 three worlds arc mentioned, the 
earth, the world of Tama (the lord of the departed), 
and the world of the go^ , and in v 126 wo find 
hell (niraya), earth, heaven (svargal, and h»irva«a 

In r 66 it is said that the odour of escollent 

‘ Tliia ma; be seen from the curious emasieutations of Bud 
dbist temples some of which were lately publ abed hy Sir Per 
gusson Those of the Sanchi tope are taken from drawings execu 
ted for the late East India Company by Lieutenant (now Lieut 
Colonel) JIaisey and from photographs by L entenant "Water 
bouse those of the AmraTati tope are photographed from the 
sculptured slabs sent home by Colonel JIackenz e formerly exhi 
hited in the Museum of the East India Company and from an 
other valuable collection sent home by 8 r Walter Ell ot Arcbi 
tectural evidence is supposed to fix the date of tl e Sanchi topes 
from about 250 100 n c tbat of the gateways m the first century 
AD wl lie tl e date of the Aroravati bu Id ngs is referred to the 
fourth century ad Jlo one would venture to doubt Mr Fer 
gusson 8 authonty with n the sphero of architectural chronology 
but we want something more than mere affirmat on when he says 
(p 5G) that the earliest of the (Buddhist) scriptures we have 
were not reduced to writing in their present form before the fifth 
century after Christ 
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people rises up to tho gods , in w 94 and 181, that 
the gods em’y him whose senses hai e been subdued , m 
366, that they praise a Bhihshu who is contented, 
pure, and not slothful (cf v 230) , m y 224, that 
good people go near the gods , in 236, that a man 
who IS free from guilt will enter into the heayenly 
world of the elect (the anya) , while in v 187 wo read 
of heavenly pleasures that fail to satisfy the disciples 
of Buddha 

Individual deities, too, are mentioned Of Indra, 
who is called Maghavan, it is said m v 30, that by 
perseverance he rose to the lordship of the god's i In 
vv 107 and 392 the worship of Agni, or fire, is spoken 
of as established among the Brahmans Yama, as tho 
lord of the departed, occurs m w 44, 237, and ho 
seems to be the same as MaZ^Curdga, the king of death, 
mentioned m vv 45, 170 The men or messengers of 
Tama are spoken of m v 235 , death itself is repre- 
sented as Antaka, w 48, 288, or as Ma^^u , in ^ 46 
the kmg of death (mal-4ur^a) is mentioned together 
with Mara, m v 48 he seems to be identified with 
Mara, the tempter (v 48, note) 

This Mara, the tempter, the great antagonist of 
Buddha, as well as of his followers, is a verv impor- 
tant personage in the Buddhist scriptures He is m 
many places the representative of evil, the evil spirit, 
or, m Christian tennmology, the devil, conquered by 
Buddha, but not destroyed by him In the Dhamma- 
pada his character is less mythological than in other 
Buddhist wiitings His retmue is^ however.^ mentioned, 
(v 175), and his flower pointed arrow (v 46) reminds 

‘ There is a curious gtoiy of Buddha dmding his honours with 
Sahka (Sakra) or Indra on p 1G2 of the Parables 
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one of the Ilindn god of lore. Wc read that Mara will 
overcome the carele«s, but not the faithful (vv. 7, 8, o7); 
that men try to escape from his dominion (r. 34), and 
his snares (\t. 37, 27C, 330); that he should be at- 
tacked with the weapon of knowledge (v. 40) ; that 
the wise, who have conquered him, are led out of this 
world (v. 175). In tv. 104 and J05 we find a curious 
climax, if it is intended as such, from a god to a Gan- 
dharva, thence to 3Iara, and finally to Brahman, all of 
whom are represented as powerless agam«t a man 
who has conquered himself. In t. 230, too. Brahman 
is mentioned, and, as it would seem, as a being su- 
perior to the gods. 

But although these gods and demons were recog- 
nized in the religion of Buddha, and had palaces, gar- 
dens, and courts assigned to them, hardly inferior to 
those which they possessed under the old regime, they 
were deprived of all their sovereign rights. Although, 
according to the Buddhists, the worlds of the god.s 
last for millions of years, they must perish at the end 
of every kalpa with the gods and with the spirits who, 
in the cirdo of births, bare raised themselves to the 
world of the gods. Indeed, the reorganization of the 
spirit-world in the hands of Buddha goes further still. 
Already before Buddha, the Brahmans had left the 
low stand-point of mythological polytheism, and had 
risen to the conception of (he Brahman, as the abso- 
lute divmo, or super-divine bemg. To this Brahman 
also, who, in the Dhammapada, already appears as 
superior to the gods, a place is assigned in the Bud- 
dhist demonology. Oi cr and above the world of the 
gods with its six paradises, the sixteen Brahma-worlds 
are erected, — ^worlds, not to be attained through virtue. 
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and piety only, but through inner contemplation, 
through knoTvlcdge and enlightenment 

The direllers m these Brahma-worlds are more 
than gods , they are spiritual bemgs, without body, 
without weight, without desires Nay, even this is 
not sui&cient, and as the Brahmans had imagined a 
higher Brahman, without form and without suffering 
(tato yad uttarataram tad arupam andmayam, ^^vet. 
Tip 3, 10), the Buddhi<«t8 too, in their ideal ireams, 
imagined four other worlds towering high above the 
worlds of Brahman, which they call Ariipa, the worlds 
of the Formless All these worlds are open to man, 
after he has dii ested himself of all that is human, and 
numberless beings are constantly ascending and do- 
scendmg in the circle of time, according to the worhs 
they have performed, and according to the truths they 
have discovered But in all these worlds the law of 
change prevails, m none is there exemption from 
birth, age, and death The world of the gods will 
perish like that of men , the world of Brahman will 
vanish like that of the gods , nay, even the world of 
the Formless will not last for ever, but the Buddha, 
the enlightened and truly free, stands higher, and will 
not be affected or disturbed by the collapse of the uni 
verse, Sifractus illahaiur orbis^ wipamdumfenent mines 
Here, however, we meet with a vein of irony, which 
one would hardly have expected in Buddha Gods 
and devils he has located, to all mythological and 
philosophical acquisitions of the past he had done jus- 
tice as far as possible Even fabulous bemgs, such 
as Niigas, Gandharvas, and Garutfas, had escaped the 
process of dissolution and subhmization which was to 
reach them later at the bauds of comparative mjtho- 
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legists. There is only one idea, the idea of a personal 
Creator, in regard to ■which Buddha seems merciless. 
It is not only denied, but even its origin, like that 
of an ancient myth, is carefully explained by him 
■with the minutest detail. The Eev. D. J. Gogerly, 
in his numerous articles published in the local jour- 
nals of Coylon, has collected and translated the most 
important passages from the Buddliist canon hearing 
on this subject. The Rev. Spence Hardy, ^ too, another 
distinguished missionary in Ceylon, has several times 
touched on this point — a point, no' doubt, of great 
practical importance to Christian missionanes. They 
dwell on s^uch passages as when Buddha said to XIpS- 
saka, an ascetic, who inquired ■who was his teacher 
and whose doctrine he embraced, “ I have no teacher ; 
there is no one who resembles me In the world of 
the gods I have no equal. I am the most noble in 
the world, being the irrefutable teacher, the solo, all- 
perfect Buddha.” In the P^yika section of the 
Vinaya Pitaka, a conversation is recorded between 
Buddha and a Brahman, who accused him of not 
honouring aged Brahmans, of not rising in their pre- 
sence, and of not inviting them to be seated. Buddha 
replied, “Brahman, I do not see any one in the 
heavenly worlds nor in that of Mara, nor among the 
inhabitants of the Brahma worlds, nor among gods or 
men, whom it would be proper for mo to honour, or in 
whose presence I ought to rise up, or whom I ought 
to request to he seated. Should the Tathagata 
(Buddha) thus act towards any one, that person’s head 
would fall off.” 

Such doctrines, as Gogerly points out, are irrccon- 

1 ‘ Legends and Theones of the Baddhists,’ 18C0, p 171. 
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cilablc ■mtli the doctrine of a universal Creator, ■who 
mu«t necessarily be superior to all the beings formed 
a'nd s'apported by him But the most decisive passage 
on the subject is one taken from the Brahma-j7ala- 
sutra,^ the first m the Dirgha nikaya, which is itself the 
first work of the Sfitra Pitaka It was translated hy 
Gogerly, whose translation I follow, as the text has not 
5 ct hccn published In tho Brahma-^dla-sfitra, Buddha 
discouisea respecting the sixty-two different sects, 
among whom four held the doctrine both of the pre- 
existence of the soul, and of its eternal duration 
through countless transmigrations Others believed 
that some souls have always existed, whilst others 
havo had a commencement of existence Among these 
one sect is described as believing m tbe existence of a 
Creator, and it is here that Buddha brings together 
his argmenfs against the correctness of this opinion 
“ There is a tunc,” he says, ” 0 Bhikshus, when, after 
a very long period, this world is destroyed On tho 
destruction of the world very many beings obtained 
existence m the Abhasvara^ Brahmaloka, which is 

' See J D Alwis 8 'PJi Gramniar p 88, note Tumour ‘Ma 
haynwa Appendix iii p Iiit 

* The AbhasTara gods abhiUsnr&ia Pali are mentioned already 
in tho Dhamimpada v 200 but Done of tbe minute details de 
«cnbing the six -worlds of the gods and the sixteen worlds of 
Brahman and tho four of Arupa are to be found there The uni 
TCfse 55 represented (t 12l>) ns consisting of hell (niraya) earth, 
hexven (svarga) and Nirram In t 41 wo find the world of 
Tama tho earth and the world of the gods , in t 101 we read of 
gods Gandharras ilara and Brahman The ordinary expression 
too uhich occurs in almost all languages xiz id this world and 
in the next is not arotded by the auU or of the Dhammapadj 
Thus we read in v IGS amm loko jaramhi la,' m this uorld and 
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the sixth in the senes, and in which the term of life 
never exceeds eight kaljias Thej are there spiritual 
heings (having purified bodies, uncontaminatcd mth 
enl passions, or with any corporeal defilement) , thej 
in the next (cf tt 242 410) we find lO r 20 idha Ta huram xi 
here or there in t 15-18 we find idha and peiia here and 
yonder peJlra i e pretya meaning literally after hanng d ed 
cf VT 131 30G Vi e also find idh era here v 402 and idha 
lokasmin here in the world (t 247) or e mply loke in this 
world (r 80) and parattba for paratra yonder or in the other 
world 

A very charactenat o expression too is that of t 17G where 
as ono of the greatest crimes is mentioned the ecoffing at another 
world 

The following is a sketch of the umrerse and its numerous 
worlds according to the later systems of the Buddhists There 
are differences howerer in different schools 

1 The infernal reg ona 

(1) Iiyaya hell 

(2) The abode of animals 

(3) The ahods of Pretas ghosts 

(4) The Sbode of Asuras demons 

2 The earth 

(1) Abode of men 

3 The worlds of the gods 

(1) Aatur mabdr^a (daratioo 9 OOO 000 years) 

(2) TrajastriMra (duration 30 000 000 years) 

(3) Tdma (duration 144 000 000 years) 

(4) Tnshita (dtirat on 570000000 years) 

(5) "Nirnidna rati (duration 2 301000000 years) 

(G) Paranirnuta-TasaYartin (duration 0210000000 years) 

4 The worlds of Brahman 

(o) Tirst Dbyana 

(1) Brahma panshadya (duration i kalpa) 

(2) Brahma purohita (duration kalpa) 

(3) 3rababrahm3n (duration one kalpa) 

(t) Second Dhjdna 

(4) Fanttdbha (duration twokalpaa) 

(5) kpraraar abl a (duration fourkalpas) 
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have intellectual pleasures, are self resplendent, tra 
verso tlie atmospliero -witlvoiit impediment, and remain 
for a long time cstabbshed in liappiness After a very- 
long period this mundane system is reproduced, and 
the iroild named Brahma vimana (the third of the 
Brahmalohas) comes into existence, but uninhabited ” 

“ At that time a being, in consequence either of the 
period of residence in Abbasvara being expired, or in 
consequence of some deficiency of merit presenting 
him from Imng there the full period, ceased to exist 
in Abhasvara, and was reproduced m the uninhabited 


(G) Abl asTira (darat on eigl t kalpas) 

(e) Th rd Dbyatia 

(7) Far tta<ubba (d mtion 8 zteeu kalpas) 

(8) Apram-inasubl a (duration tb rty two kalpas) 

(0) iSubhaknl^na (duration sixty four kalpas) 

(J) Fourth Dhjana 

(Anabbraka of ^o^tbem Buddhism ) 

(Punja prasara of ‘Northern Buddh sm ) 

(10) Vnhat phala (500 kalpasl 

(11) Arangisattraa or Asangisattras of I»epal Asanyasatya 

of Ceylon (500 kalpas) 

(e) Fifth Dhydns 

(12) Arriha (1000 kalpas) 

(13) Atapa (2000 kalpas) 

(It) Sudriia (4000 kalpas) 

(15) Sudarrana (SOOO kal| as) 

(SumuU a of J.epa\ ) 

(1C) Akani«h?/ a (IG 000 kalpas) 

C Tho world of Arupa 


( 1 ) Akiwanaatjayatanam (‘’0000 kalpas) 

(2) TyiaDanant^ajalanani (40 000 kalpas) 

(3) \ki t-injiTitanam (GOOOO kalpas) 

(4) ^alva«auynan»sa^ynayotanara (30 000 kalpas) 

Cf Burnouf Introduct on p 509 Lotus p 811 sro 
llarh Manual p 2^ teq Bgandt p 419 
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him aie short In ed, of inferior beauty and of little 
power ’ ” 

“It then happens, that one of those hemgs ceasing 
to exist there, is bom m this world, and afterwards 
retires from, society and becomes a recluse He sub 
jects his passions, is perseicriog m the practice of 
\ irtuG, and by profound meditation ho recollects his 
immediately previous state of existence, hut none 
prior to that , bo thcretore says, that illustrious 
Brahma is the Great Brahma, the Supreme, the In 
vmcihlo, tho Omniscient, tho Ruler, the Lord, the 
Mahei, the Great oi of all Ho is the Chief, the Dis- 
poser of all things, the Controller of all, the Universal 
Bather That Brahma by whom we were created is 
over enduring, immutable, eternal, unchangeable, con- 
tinuing for eicr the same But we, who ha\o been 
created by this illustnous Brahma, arc mutable, short 
111 ed, and mortal ” 

There is, it seems to me, an unmistaLablo noto of 
irony in this argumentation against the belief in a 
personal Creator , and to any one acquainted with tho 
language of the Upamshads, the pointed allusions to ex- 
pressions occurrmg in those philosophical and rehgious 
treatises of the Brahmans are not to bo mistaken If 
then it IS true, as Gogcrly remarks, that many who 
call thcmselics Buddhists acknowledge the existence 
of a Creator, the question naturally arises, whether 
the point blank atheism of the Brahma yala was tho 
doctrine of the founder of Buddlusm or not 

This lb, m fict, but part of tho problem so often 
started, whether it is possible to distmgmdi hetwocu 
Buddhism and the personal teaching of Buddha Wo 
pON^c^s flu. Buddhist canon, and iihatcver is found in 
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that canon, tto have a nght to consider as the ortho 
dox Buddhist doctrine But as there has been no 
lack of efforts in Chnstian theology to distinguish be- 
tween the doctrine of the founder of our religion and 
that of the writers of the Gospels, to go beyond the 
canon of the Ifcw Testament, and to make the \6yia 
of the Master the only solid rule of our faith, so tlio 
same want was felt at a very early penod among tlio 
followers of Buddha Kmg A«oka, the Indian Con- 
stantine, had to remind the assembled priests at tlic 
great council which had to settle the Buddliist canon, 
that ‘ what had heen said hy Buddha^ that alone tea^ well 
sate?” 'Works attnbuted to Buddha, but declared to 
bo apocr 5 *plial, or c\cn heterodox, existed already at 
tliat time (240 d c ) TJius we arc bj no means with 
out authority for distinguishing befueen Buddhism 
and tho teaching of Buddha, the onlj question is, 
whether in our time such a separation is still practic- 
able? 
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thei, e-ven with tho convietion that we cannot arrive 
at results of apodictie certainty^ If it happens that 
on certain points we find m different parts of tho 
canon, not only doctrines differing from each other, 
but plainly contradictory to each other, it follows, 
surely, that one only of these can have belonged to 
Bud^a personally In such a case, therefore, I he- 
lievo we have a light to choose, and I believe we shall 
be justified in accepting that view as the original 
one, the one peculiar to Buddha himself, which har- 
monizes hast with the later system of orthodox Bud- 
dhism 

As regards the denial of a Creator, or atheism in 
the ordinary acceptation of the word, I do not think 
that any one passage from tho books of tho canon 
known to ns, can be quoted which contravenes it, or 
which in any way presupposes the belief m a personal 
God or Creator All that might be urged are the 
words said to have been spoken by Buddha at the 
time when he became the Enlightened, the Buddha 
They are as follows — “ Without ceasing shall I run 
through a course of many births, looking for the 
makei of this tabernacle, — and painful is birth again 
and again But now, maker of tho tabernacle, thou 
hast been seen , thou dialt not make up this taber- 
nacle again All tby rafters ate broken, tby ridge- 
pole IS sundered , the mind, being sundered, has at 
tamed to the extmetjon of all desires ” 

Here in the maker of the tabernacle, t e the body, 
QUO might he tempted tn sefe n, esesdor But be who 
13 acquainted with the general run of thought m 
Buddlnsm, soon finds that this architect of the house 
IS only a poetical expression, and that whatever mean- 
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mg may tmderlie it, it evidently signifies a force sub- 
ordinate to the Buddha, the Enlightened 
But whilst we have no ground for exoneratmg the 
Buddha personally from the accusation of atheism, 
the matter stands very differently as regards the 
charge of nihilism The Buddhist nihilism has 
always been much more incoTOprehensible than mere 
atheism A kmd of rehgion is still conceivable, 
when there is somethmg firm somewhere, when a 
somethmg, eternal and self dependent, is recognized, 
if not Kithout and alove man, at least tcilhtn him But 
if, as Buddhism teaches, the soul after bavmg passed 
through all the phases of existence, all the worlds of 
the gods and of the higher spirits, attains finally 
Nm a«a as its highest aim and last rQward, t e bo 
comes utterly oxtmet, then religion is not any more 
what it IS meant to be— abridge from the finite to the 
infinite, but a trap-bndge hurlmg man into the abyss 
at the very moment when he thought ho had arrived 
at the stronghold of the Eternal According to the 
metaphysical doctrine of Buddhism, the soul cannot 
dissolve itself in a higher being, or be absorbed m tbc 
absolute substance, as was taught by the Brahmans, 
and other mystics of ancient and modem times , for 
Buddhism knew not the Divine, the Eternal, the 
Absolute , and the soul even as the I, or as the mere 
Self, the Atman, as called by the Brahmans, was 
represented m the orthodox metaphysics of Buddhism 
as transient, as futile, ns a mere phantom 

Eo person who reads with attention the metaphy 
sical speculations on the Eirva^ja contamed m the 
third part of the Buddhist canon, can amvo at any 
other conviction than that expressed byBumouf, viz 
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tkit Ifiriawa, the highest mm, flic snmnimi boniim of 
Buddhism, is the absolute nothing 

Burnouf adds, however, that this doctrine appears 
m its crude form in the third part only of the canon, 
the 80 called Abhidharma, but not m the first and 
second parts, m the Sutras, the sermons, and the Ti- 
naya, the ethics, which together bear the name of 
Dhaima, oi Law He next points out that, according 
to some ancient authorities, this entire part of the 
canon was designated as not “pronounced by 
Buddha These are, at once, two important limita- 
tions I add a third, and maintain that sayings of 
Buddha eecut in the Bhammapada, which arc m open 
contradiction to this metaphysical nihilism 

Now, first, as regards tho soul, or the self, the esi<i 
tence of which, according to the orthodox metaphysics, 
18 puiely phenomenal,^ a sentence attributed to the 
Buddha (Dhammapada, v 160) says, “Self is the 
Lord of Self, who else could be the Lord‘d” And 
again (v 323), “A man who controls him^elt enters 
the untrodden land through his own self controlled 
self ” But this nnlroddcn land is the Nirvawa 
Nirvana certainly means extinction, whatever its 
later arbitrary interpretations® may have been, and 

' aiax aiuller s Chips 2ad ed toI i p 285 note 
®See Wassiljew Dcr Buddh smus p 29C (269) andBigan 
det a Life of Gaudama p 479 The thiD^^s that I see and 
Itnon are not myself nor from myself nor to myself Wlatseema 

to be TOjaelf »a m reality neither myself nor belongs to myself 
* See Bastian De \olket dea ostlicben As eti Tol iii p 
3ol Tl e learned abbot who explained the meaning of Airv4na 
to Dr Bastian was well Tcrsed in the old gramrait cal termino 
1 gy llo distinguislcs the causal meaning called hetumat of 
t le ser t<» to cause to blow out from the intransitive meaning 
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seems therefore to imply, even ctymologicallr, a real 
blowing out or parsing awaj But ^inana occurs 
al«o in the Brahmamc writings as sj'nonymous with 
^loksha,* J»irvntti,* and other words, all designating 
tlie highest stage of spintual liberty and blis®, but 
not annihilation 2 ^uTa»a maj mean the extinction 
of many tilings — of selfishness, desire, and sin, with- 
out going 60 far as the extinction of suhjcctnc con- 
sciousness Further, if we consider that Buddha 
liim«olf, after he had alrcad} <ccn Nirvana, still remains 
on earth until his bod) falls a prey to death , that 
in the legends Buddha appears to his disciples esen 
•after his death, it seems to mo that all thc«e circum- 
stances archardlj reconcilable with the orthodox meta- 
physical doctrine of Ninana 

But I go eicn further and maintain tint, if wo look 
m tlic Bhammapada at cacry pa«snge win re 
IS mentioned, there is not one winch arould require 
that its meaning should be annihilation, while most, 
if not all, srould become perfectly unintclligibk if no 
a«signcd to the avord Nin<i«a the meaning which it 
has m the Abliidhamia or (he nittiphj'-ical jKirtions 
of the canon 
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idea TPas connected RTth it m tlie mind of Buddha is 
clearly proped by a passage immediately following, 
Y 23 “ The wise people, meditative, steady, always 

posses'ied of strong powers, attain to Ivirvana, the 
lughest happiness ” In the last verse, too, of tho 
same chapter we read, “A Bhik'^hn who delights in 
reflection, who looks with fear on. thonghtlessnes, will 
not go to destruction, — he is near to Is irvana ” If 
the goal at which the followers of Buddha hai e to 
aim had been in the mind of Buddha perfect annihi 
lation, ‘ amata ’ i e immortality, would liar e been the 
\ cry last word he could have chosen as its name 
In several passages of the Dhammapada Isirvana 
occurs in tho purely ethical sen^e of lest, quietness 
absonco of passion, c ^ , t 1S4, ‘ If, like a trumpet 
trampled underfoot, thou utter not then thou hast 
reached hirva«a, anger is not known m theo ’ In 
a 184 long suffering (titiksha) is called the highest 
Kirvana "While in v 202 we read that there is no 
happiness like rest (^5nti) or qiuetness we read in 
the next verse that the highest happiness is Niri ana 
In 1 285, too, ‘ santi ’ seems to be synonymous with 
Ivirvana for the way that leads to ‘santi orpeace, leads 
also to Nirvasa, as shown by Buddha In v 369 it 
IS said “"When thou hast cut off passion and hatred, 
thou wilt go to Nirvana, and m v 225 the same 
thought IS espressed only that mstead of Nirvana we 
haic the expression of unchangeable place — “The 
sages who mjurc nobody and who always control 
their body., thay wdi ge pltaet!, 

where, if they have gone they will suffer no more ’ 
In other passages Nirvana is described as the result 
of right knowledge Thus we read, v 203, “ Hunger 
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IS the worst of diseases, the body the greatest of pains , 
if one knows this truly, that is J»imna, the highest 
happiness ” 

A similar thought seems contained in t 374 “ As 

soon as a man has percened the origin and destruction 
of tho clemcnta of the body (kltondha), ho finds happi 
ness and joy, iihich belong to those vho know tlic 
immortal (Kinana), or which is the immortality of 
those who know it, a iz tho transitory character of tho 
body” In T 372 it is said that he who has knoii- 
Icdgo and meditation is near unto Isiri i«a 
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they occur, must mean something dcfimte ; they cannot 
mean heaven or the world of the gocl«, for reasons 
stated above , and if they do not mean Nir\a«a, they 
would have no meaning at all There may be some 
doubt whether ‘ para,’ the shore, and particularly the 
other shoie, stands alv?ays for Nirvana, and whether 
those who are said to have reached the other shore, are 
to be supposed to have entered Nirvana It may pos- 
sibly not have that meaning m verses 384 and 385, 
hut it can hardly have another in places such as 
vv 85, 86, 347, 348, 355, 414 There is less doubt, 
howovor, that other words are used distinctly as sy- 
nonyms of Nirv&»a Such words are, the quiet place 
(slntaw padaiQ, v S68, 381), tho changeless place 
(a/lyutawi sthfinam, v 225, compared with v 226); 
the immortal place (amatam padam, v. 114) , olso 
simply that which 15 immortal, V 874 In v 4ll the 
expression occurs that the wise dives into tho im- 
moital 

Though, according to Buddha, everything that has 
been made, ever) thing that was put together, resolves 
itsolf again into its component paits and passes an ay, 
(v 277, sarve sa?«sL.ard amtyo/i), he speaks nevertheless 
of that which is not made, t e the uncieated and 
eternal, and uses it, as it would seem, synonymously 
with Nirvd/za (v S>7) Nay, he says (v 383), “ When 
yon have understood tho destruction of all that was 
made, you will understand tliat which was not made.” 
This surely <;hows that ci cn for Buddha a something 
existed which is not made, and which, therefore, is 
imperishable and eternal 

On considering such sayings, to which many more 
might ho added, one recognizes in them a conception 
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of K’lrvawa, altogether irreconcilable with the nihilism 
of the third part of the Buddhist canon It ls not a 
question of more or le^s, but of aut — aut irvaiia can- 
not, m the mmd of one and the same person, mean 
black and white, nothing and somethmg If these ‘iaj 
mgs, as recorded m the Dharamapada, ha\ c mamtamed 
themselves, m spite of their being m open contradiction 
to orthodox metaphysics, the only explanation, m my 
opinion 13 , that they were too firmly fixed in the tra 
dition which went back to Buddha and his disciples 
"What Bishop Bigandct and others represent as the 
popular new of IsuTjUa, m contradistinction to that 
of the Buddhist dinncs, was, in my opinion, the con- 
ception of Buddha and his disciples It represented 
tho entrance of the soul mto rest, a subdumg of all 
wishes and desires, indifference to joy and pain, to 
good and ciul, an absorption of the soul in itself, and 
a freedom from the circle of existences from birth to 
death, and from death to a new birth This is still 
the meaning which educated people attach to it, whilst 
to the minds of tho larger masses^ Nirvtwa suggests 
rather the idea of a ilohammcdan paradise or of blissful 
Elysian fields 

Only in the hands of the philosophers, to whom 
Buddhism owes its metaphysics, the JCinSsa, tlirough 
constant negations earned to an indefinite degree, 
through tho excludmg and abstracting of all that is 
not ^la, at last became an empty ITothing, a phi- 
losopli cal mj th There is no lack of such philosophical 
mjths either in tho cast or in tho west "Wliat has 
been fiblcd bj philosophers of a Xothmg, and of the 
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terrors of a Kotliing, is as much a myth, as the myth 
of Eos and Tithonus There is no more a Nothing 
than there is an Eos or a Chaos All these nro sickly, 
dying, or dead iroids, which, like shadows and ghosts, 
continue to haunt language, and succeed in deceiving 
for a while even the healthiest intellect 

Even modern philosophy is not afraid to say that 
there is a Nothing We find passages in the German 
mystics, such as Eckhart and Tauler, where the abjss 
of the Nothing is spoken of quite in a Buddhist style 
If Buddha had said, like St Paul, “that what no eyo 
hath seen, nor car heard, neither has it entered into the 
heart of man,” was prepared in the Ninana for those 
who had advanced to the highest degree of spintnal 
perfection, such expressions would hare been quite 
sufficient to serve as a proof to the philosophers by 
profession that this Nirvaaa, which could not become 
an ohjoet of perception by the senses, nor of concep- 
tion by the categories of the understanding, — the 
anakkhata, the ineffable, as Buddha calls it (v 218) — 
could be nothing more nor less than the Nothing 
Could we dare with Hegel to distinguish between a 
Nothing {Ntc/its ) and a Not (^Ntcht), we might say that 
the Nir\a«a had, through a false dialectical process, 
been driven from a relative Nothing to an absolute Not 
This rvas the work of the theologians and of the ortho 
dox philosophers But a leligion has never been 
founded by such teaching, and a man like Buddha, 
who knew mankind, must haio known that he could 
not, With such weapons, overturn the tyranny of the 
Brahmans Either we must bring ourseUos to behove 
that Buddha taught hm disciples two diametrically 
opposed doctrines on Nm^a, say an exoteno and 
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esotonc one, or we mnst allow that view of Xirva^a 
to have been the ongmal view of the founder of this 
marvellons religion, which we find recorded m the 
verses of tho Dhammapada, and which corresponds 
best with the simple, clear, and practical character of 
Buddha. 


0^ TTTT. Title or the BiumtAPADA. 

I have still to say a few words on the title of the 
Dhammapada, This title was first rendered by Gogerly, 
‘ The Footsteps of Eehgion ; ’ by Spence Hardy, ‘ The 
Paths of Eehgion,’ and thL®, I believe, is in the mam 
a correct rendering ‘ Dharma,’ or, in Pali, ‘ dharoma/ 
has many meanings. Under one aspect, it means reli- 
gion, in so far, namely, as rehgion is the law that is 
to be accepted and obsenedL Under another aspect 
‘ dharma ’ is virtue, m so far, namely, as virtue is the 
realization of that law. Thus ‘ dharma ’ can he ren- 
dered by law, by religion, more particularly Buddha’s 
religion, or by virtue. 

‘ Pada,’ again, may be rendered by footsteps, but its 
more natural rendering is path. Thus we read in 
verso 21, ‘appamado amatapadam,’ reflection is the 
path of immortality, t. e. the path that leads to im- 
mortality. Again, ‘ panudo ma/X-uno padara,’ thought- 
less IS the path of death, t.e the path that leads to death. 
The commentator explains ‘padam’ here by ‘ama- 
tasya adhigamupaya,* the meaus of obtaining immor- 
talitj , t.e. Nirv^a, or simply by ‘ upiyo ’ and ‘ magga,’ 
the way.* In tlie same manner * dhammapadam ’ would 
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mean ‘the of virtue,’ i e the path that leads to 
Mrtue, a very appropnate title for a collection of 
moral precepts In fins sense ‘ aiiammapadam ’ is used 
in lerses 44 and 46, as 1 lave eirlaincd in my notes 
to these verses 

Gogerly, though not to be trusted in all his transla 
tions, may generally be taVen ns a faithful repre^enta 
tive of the tradition of the Buddhists in Ceylon, and 
me may therefore tahe it for granted that the priests 
of that island take Bhammapada to mean, as Gogerly 
translates it, the vestiges of religion, or, from a dif 
ferent point of vieiv, the path of virtue 

It IS 17611 knoirn, however, that the lenmed editor 
of the Bhatniuapada, Dr Fausboli, proposed a different 
rendering On the strength of verses d-l and 102, he 
translated ‘ dharainapada ’ by ‘collection of versos on 
religion ’ But though ‘pada’ may mean a verse, I doubt 
whether ‘ pada’ in the singular could ever mean a collec 
tion of verses In verse 44 ‘ padam’ cannot mem a col 
lection of verses, for reasons I have explained in my 
notes, and in verse 102 we have, it seems to me, the 
best proof that,m Buddhist phraseology, ‘ dhammapada’ 
IS not to he taken in a collective sense, but means a 
law verse, a wise saw For there we read, “ Though 
a man recite a hundred Gathds made up of senseless 
words, one ‘ dhammapada,’ t e one single word or Ime 
of the law, is better, which if a man hears, he becomes 
quiet ” If the Buddhist wish to speak of many law 
1 erses, they u<ie the plural, dhammapadani ’ Thus 
Buddhagho^ha says,* “Be it known that the Gatha 

> Pada br itself forms the plural pada as in r ‘’43 -laturo 
padi. 

* D Al«is PjI Gramouir p 61 
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consists of the Dhammapadani, Theragatba, Thcri- 
gdtha, and those unmixcd (detached) Gathd not 
comprehended in any of the above-named Sut- 
tanta.” 

Unless, therefore, it can be proved that in Pali, 
‘ padam ’ in the singular can bo used in a collective 
sense, so as to mean a collection of words or sajnngs, 
and this has never been done, it seems to' mo that \vo 
must retain the translation of Gogcrly, ‘Footsteps of 
Pcligion,’ though we may with advantage make it 
more intelligible in English by rendering it “ The 
Path of Virtue.” The Idea of representing life, and 
particularly the life of the faithful, as a path of duty 
or irtuo leading to deliverance (in Sanskrit, dharma- 
patha) is very familiar to (he Buddhists. Tlio four 
great truths* of their religion consist in the recogni- 
tion, ], that there is suffering; 2, that there is a 
cause of that suffering; 3, that such cause can be rc- 
moiod; 4, that there is a way of delivcraneo, ut the 
doctrine of Buddha. This ivay, this m.'irga, is then 
fully described as consisting of eight stations,® and 
leading in the end to Jsh-v.inj.® Tlic faitliful advances 
on that road, ‘ pad.U padam,* step by step, and it is 
therefore c.alled pa/ipadi, lit. the stc]) by step.* 

1 Spence ITard/, ‘Slanusl,’ p 19C * JhJ 

* llurnouf, • LotJis,' p 5>20 “ Ajoulon*, pour Icrminer ccqiie 

tioui troutons a dire tur le mot na^yff.qutltjuccommenLiircqu'on 
cn donne d'aillcun, quo funant une diflaition rapport^'c par 
Tumour, le renfenno ono «ous-diTi;ion que Ton nomme 

pat$paJti, cn Mimerit prahpaJ tnajja, dil Tumour, c»t h toio 
qui conduit an Niblilna, lepal>p^dl,lrtt< nilemcnt ‘la marebe 

A pa*, ou !o dfgri',' cat la riedcrtctitudcqu’on doit auiTrc, quand 
on niarche dans la »oic dc vitjja ’* 

* Si-c Spence IlardT, * Manual,' p 49C .SIiouIJ not * latum i'la* 
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The only way m which Dhammapadam could possihlj 
bo dofcuded m the sense of ‘ CoUection of s erses of tho 
Law,’ would bo if wo took it for an aggregate com- 
pound But such aggregate compounds, m Sanskrit 
at least, are possibly only until numerals, as, for in- 
stance, Tn bbuyanam, the three worlds, faturyugam, 
the four ages ‘ It might, therefore, be possible to 
form in Pah also such compounds as da‘«apadam, a col- 
lection of ten pad'i'!, a work consisting of ten padas, a 
‘ deeameronc’ , hut it would in no way follow that we 
could attempt ^uch a compoiiod as Dbimmapadam, in 
the ‘'cnsc of collection of Iaw-^ erses 

I find that Dr Koppen has been too cautious to adopt 
Dr Fausboirs rendenng, whJc Professor "Weber, of 
Berlin, not only adopts that rendenng without any 
misgivings, but in his usual waj blames me for my 
backwardness * 
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throughout m follomug the rule which, I think, ought 
to he followed iTost of the techmcal terms emploj'ed 
by Buddhist writers come from Sanskrit , and m the 
eyes of the philologist the various forms which they 
have assumed in Pah, m Burmese, in Tibetan, m 
Chinese, m ilongolian, arc only so many corruptions 
of the same ongmal form Everything, therefore, 
would seem to he m favour of retaining the Sanskrit 
forms throughout, and of wntiog, for instance, Jvir 
vana instead of the Pah Nibbana, the Burmese ]Siban 
or ITephhan, the Siamese ISiruphan, the Chinese 
Kipan, The only hope, m fact, that writers on Bud 
dhism will ever amvc at a uniform and generally in 
telligiblo phraseology seems to he m their agreeing 
to uso throughout the Sanskrit terms in their ongmal 
form, in‘>tead of the vanoas local di«gnises and dis- 
figuiements which they present in Ceylon, Burmah, 
Siam, Tibet, China, and ilongolia But against tnu 
view another consideration is sure to bo urged, m that 
many Buddhist words have assumed such a strongly 
marked local or national character in the different 
countries and m the different languages in which the 
rehgion of Buddha Las found a new home, that to 
translate them back into Sanskrit would seem as af 
fected, nay prove in certain ca«es as mi»leading, as if, 
m speakmg of pneds and kings, we were to speak of 
preshgters and cymngs Between the two alternatives 
of using the ongmal Sansknt forms or adopting their 
vanous local varieties, it is sometimes difficult to choose, 
and the rule by which I have been mainly guided has 
been to use the Sansknt forms as much as possible , 
in fact, everywhere wteept where it seemed affected to 
do so I have therefore wntten Buddhaghosha instead 
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of the Pill BudeUnghosa, bemuse the name of that 
famous theologian, “thoToico of Buddto.” seemed to 
lose Its signiflcanec if turned into Buddhajiosa 
But I am moll aivaro -abut may be said on «ie othci 
side The name efBuddlnghoslia, “Voice of Buddha, 
lias given him after he bad been comerted from 
Brahmanism to Buddhism, and it was given to him 
by people to whom Uio Pali vrord jjlma com eyed the 
same meaning as gloJui does to us On the other 
liand I rctamed the Pah Dhammapada mstcjd of 
Dliarni'ipad'i, simply because, as the title of a Pah 
bools it lias become so familiar that to speak of it as 
Dbarmapada seemoil like speaking of another iiork 
"Wo are accustomed to speak of Samanas instead of 
iSVamowas, for even in tlie da}s of Alexander’s con 
quest, the Snnskut word ^'ramasa had assumed the 
prakritized or vulgar form whicli we find m Pah, and 
which alone could liavc been rendered by the later 
Greek writers (fiist by Alexander Polyhistor, 80-60, 
D c ) by aanavaloi ' As a BuddJiist term, the Pali form 
Samana has so entirely suiiplantcd that of Aramawa that, 
even m the Dhammapada (v 388) we find an etj mology 
of Samana as derived from * sani,’ to bo quiet, and not 
from ‘ aiam,’ to toil But though one might bring 
oneself to speak of Samanas, who would like to intio- 
duee BahmaKa instead of Brahmawa ^ And yet this 
"woid, too, had so entirely been replaced by babma»a, 
that in the Dhammapada, it is derii ed from a root 


^ See Lassen ludische Alterthumsicunde vo! i j 700 note 
I Qsit ijas^en 13 right in taking the n entioned by Mega 

sthenes forBrabmanic i ot for Bnddhiat ascetics might be proNtd 
also by their dresa Dresses made of the bark of trees are not 

liuddhistic Onpagelxrr note read Alexander Pdljliistor in 
stead of Bardesanes 
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to remote, to separate, to cleanse^ Sly oa7u 
conviction is that it would be best if enters on Bud 
dhist literature and religion were to adopt Sanskrit 
throughout as the hngtia franca For an accurate un 
(lerstandmg of the original meaning of most of the 
technical terms of Buddhism a knowledge of their 
Sanskrit form is indispensable , and nothing is lost, 
while much would bo gamed, if even in the treating of 
Southern Buddhism, we were to speak of the town of 
^Jravasti instead of Savatthi m Pali, Sevet in Singha 
leso , of Tnpitaka, ‘ the three baskets,’ instead of 
Pitakattaya in Pali Tunpitaka in Singhalese , of Ar 
thakatha, ‘ commentary,’ instead of Atthakatha in 
Pali, Atnwai a m Singhalese , and therefore also of 
Dharmapada, ‘ the path of virtue,’ mstcad of Dhamma 
pada 

MAX hlULLEIi 

DcsiTBVimooE nearKiEf- la tbe summer of 1809 

^ See DBammspada v 388 Bast ao >oncer dea o»tl cl en 
As en to] i p 412 E buddh at scher Jloncb erklarte m r 
dass die BrahmaDen ihren IianieD fiihrten als Eeute de lire Sun 
den abgespult batten See also Eal ta-Tistan p 551 I ne 1 
p 553 1 ne7 
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CHAPTER I 

THE TWIls -VERSES 

1 . 

All that we arc is the result of what wo ha^o 
thought it 13 founded on our tlioughts, it is made 
up of our thoughts If a man speaks or acts with an 
cnl thought, pam follows him, as the wheel follows 
the foot of him who draws tho carnage. 

(1 ) ‘Dharma,’ though dear m its meaniog. is difficult to trans 
late It has diiTereat meaniDgs indifferent sptems of philosophy, 
and its peculiar application in the phraseology of Buddhism has 
been fully elucidated by Burnouf, ‘ Introduction a 1 llistoire du 
Buddhisme,’ p 41 sry He writes “Je traduis ordinairement 
ce ierifle par eondihon, d’autres fois par lots, mais uucune de ces 
traductions n’e«t parfaitcment complete, il faut entendre par 
‘dharma’ce qui fait qu’nne chose est cequ elleeat, ce qui constitue 
sa nature propre, comme I’a bien montrc Lassen, a 1 occasion de 
la ctkbre formule, ‘ Te diiarma hetuprab'iara ’ Etymologically 
the latin for ma expresses the same general idea Tiliich was ex- 
pressed by ‘dbar nia’ See also Burnouf, *I<otus do la bonne Loi,' 
p 521 Fausboll translates “Aaturse a mente pnncipium due- 
unt,” which allows that he understood ‘dbarmi’ m the Buddhist 
Ben«e Gogerly and D’Alwis translate Mind precedes action, 
which, if not wrong, is at all events wrongly expressed, while 
Professor 'Weber’s rendering, "Die Pflicliten aus dem llerz 
fol ''em, ’ IS quite inadmissible 
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2 . 

(lio result of what wo havo 
All that thoughts, It is made 

thought- „ „au speaks or acts with a 

purf thought, happiness follows him.-hko a shadow 
that never leaves him. 

S. 

«Ho ahused mo, he boat me, ho defeated me, he 
rohbed me,”-hatrea In those who harbour such 
thoughts will never cease. 


“Ho abused me, he beat me, he defeated me, he 
robbed me,”— hatred iu those who do not harbour 
thoughts will cease 


5 

For hatred does not cease by hatred at any time : 
hatred ceases by love, this is an old rule. 


6 

And some do not know that we must all come to 
an end hero; — ^but others know it, and hence their 
quarrels cease. 


(3) On ‘ gee Kaiita^ana, Ti 4,17 D’Alnis, ‘ Pah 
Giaromar,’ p 88, note “When ukkoiiAi means ‘abused,’ it is 
derived from ‘ kunsa,’ not from ‘ kudha ’ *’ 

(G ) It IS neceasavy to render tins reree freely, because literally 
translated it would be unintelligible ‘ Pare is explained by fools, 
but it has that meaning by implication only There is an opposi- 
tion between ‘pare Aa’ and *yoia,’ which 1 have rendered by ‘some’ 
and ‘ others ’ Tamitnase, a 1 pers plur imp atra , but really a 

Let in Pall (See Fausboll, ‘F ito Gat ikas,’ P 38) 
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7 . 

Ho who lives looking for pleasures only, his senses 
'uncontrolled, immoderate m his enjoyments, idle, and 
weak, Mara (the tempter) ^nll certainly overcome 
him, as the wind throws down a weak tree. 


(7 ) ‘ Mara ' idu"! be taken in the Baddbi<t sense of tempter, or 
evil spmfc See Bumouf, ‘Introduction,' p 70 “Mara est le 
demon de I'amour, du peebe et de la mort, e’eat le tentateur et 
1 ennemi de Buddha ” Aa to the definite nseatiing of ‘vlrya,’ aee 
Bumouf, ‘ Lotus,' p 548 

• Kuaita,’ idle w evidently the Pali Tepreseotatvve of the San- 
slcnt ‘kuatds.’ In Saoekrtt ‘kusJda,’ ehlhfu), is supposed to be 
derived from ‘aad,’ to tit, and even in itt other sen«e, vii a loan, 
it may have been intended originslly fora pann, or something that 
lice inert In the Buddhietical Saseknt, ‘ kustda ’ le the exact 
counterpart of the Fall ‘kusita,’ see Bumouf, ‘Lotus,’ p 543 
But supposing 'kustda' to be demed from ‘ sad,’ the d would be 
organic, and its phonetic change to t in Pali, against all rules 
I do sot know of any instance where an ongi nal Sanskrit d, between 
two vowels, la changed to t in Pali The Pdh ‘ dandbam ’ (Dham 
map T IIG) has been identified with ‘ tandram, lasy , but hero 
the etymology is doubtful, and ‘dandra' may really be a more cor- 
rect dialectic variety, » e an intensive form of a root ' dram ’ (dru) 
or ‘drd ’ Anyhow the change here affects an initial, not a medial d, 
and it IS supposed to be a change of Sanskrit t to Pali d, not ttce 
vertd Professor ‘Weber supposed ‘pitbiyati’ m V 173, to stand 
for Sk ‘pidhiyate,’ which is impossible (bee Kaffciyana’a ‘Gram- 
mar,’ IV 21 ) Dr PausboH bad identified it rightly with feK 
‘apistiryati ' Compinsonssueb as Pale ‘alapu’ {v 149) with Sk 
‘aUbu,* and Pali ‘pabba^a’ (v 345) with &k ‘balba^ya,’ prove 
nothing whatever as to a possible change of Sk d to Pdli t, for 
they refer to words the organic form of which is doubtful, and to 
lan'iail instfeaa’oi''utnitiii' 

A much better instance was pointed out to me by Mr 11 C 
Childers, viz the Pali ‘ pitu,’ Sk ‘pradus,’ clearly, openly Here, 
however, the question anses whether * pit u’ may not be due to 
diiltctic variety, instead of phonetic decay If ‘patu’ is conneettd 
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8 

lie "wlio lives mtliout looking for pleasures, his 
senses well controlled m lus enjoyments moderate, 
faitUnl and strong, Mara wrU certandy not overcome 


a.lh pratai- before early ptados vould be a peculiar Sao.krit 

eorruptioo doetoami.talien recolleetioaof do. vliile tl e Pali 

patu would have preserved tbe original t 
Anyhow we require far stronger evidence before we can adn it 
a medial t in Pali as a phonetic corruption of a n edial d in 
Sanskrit ^Ye might as well treat the 0 H G t as a phonet o 
corruption of Gothic d The only way to account for the Pafi 
form kusita instead of kusida la by admitting tbe influence of 
popular etymology Pah bas lo miny cases lost its etymological 
couaaouaness It derives samana from a root sam b(r)ahmana 
from bah seev 383 Kowas sita in Pali means cold apathetic 
but in a good sense ku«ita may ) are been iormed m Fdli to ex 
press apatl etic in a bad sense 

I urtber we must bear in mind that the Sanskrit etymology of 
kusida from sad though i lausible is bv no means certa n If 
on tbe one hand kusida might have been misinterpreted in Pali 
and c' anged to ku«ita it is equally possible that kusita sup 
posing this to bare been the on^jinal lorm was misinterpreted m 
Sanskrit and changed there to kusida Sai is mentioned as a 
Sk root in the sense of from it kusita might poss bJy 

be derived m the sense of idle Sita in Sanskrit is what is sown 
siti the furrow from it kus ta m ght mean a bad labourer 
These are merely conjectures but it is certainly remarkable that 
there is an o d \ ed c proper name Kushita ka the founder of tl e 
Ivaushttakas nhose Brebn ana tl e Kaushitaki bral mana belongs 
to the H g ^ eda An extract from it was translated m my History 
of Anc ent Sanskrit Literature p 407 

lastly it should Jie tnent oned that while tu«ita is the Pali 
counterpart of kusida the abstract name m Pah is kosayya 
banskrit kausidja and not kosalfci as it would have been if 
denved from kusita 
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him, any more tlmu the wind throws down a rocky 
mountain. 


9 . 

Ho who wishes to put on the sacred orange-coloured 
dress without ha^'lng cleansed himself from sm, who 
disregards also temperance and truth, is unworthy of 
the orango-colourcd dress. 

10 . 

But he who has cleansed himself from sm, is well 
grounded in all virtues, and regards also temperance 
and truth, is indeed worthy of the orange-coloured 
dress 


(9 ) The eafffoD dress, of a reddish yellow or orange colour, 
the Kiis^ra or Koiblya, is the distinctire garment of (be Biiddbut 
jme*ts The play on the words ‘amkkasavo ks«atao,’ or in San- 
eknt, 'anishkasharaA kdshdyatn,’ cannot be rendered in Pogltili 
‘Kashdya’ mean*, impunty,'nisb kashdrs/ free from impunty, 'a 
msh kashaya,’ not free from iropnnty, while ‘ kisHdva ’ is the name 
of the orange^roloured or yellowi-'b Iluddhiat garment The pun 
15 evidently a favounle one, for, as kacsbull shows, it occurs also 
in the Mshabhanta, xii GGS 

** Aniihkaslidic ks^lsdiam Shartham iti riddhi tarn, 
Dbamiadlivijaodm murnfandn rnttvartham iti me rrafii ” 
Know that this orange-coloured garment on a roan who is not 
free from iroponty, serves’ only for the purpo*e of cupidity , my 
opinion IS, that it is roeint to euppiv the rocans of linpg to those 
men with shaven heads, who carry Ihcir virtue like a flag 

(I n-ad ‘ rnttyartham,* according to the Itombay edition, in. 
itcad of ‘kntdrtham,’ the reading of the Calcutta edition ) 

"With regard to ‘sila,’ virtue, eee Bomonf ‘lotus, 'p 517 
On the exact colour of the dress, eco Bishop Bigandct. ‘TI c 
Lift or I>cgend of Raudaroa, the Budha of the Bumii-sc,’ llan 
goon, IMKJ, p 
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They ■who imagine truth in untruth, and see un 
truth m truth, iic\er am^c it truth, hut follow nm 
desires 

12 

They who loiow truth m truth, and untruth m un 
truth, arrive at truth, and follow true desires 

13 

As lain breaks through an ill thatched house, pas 
Bion will break through on unreflecting mind 

14 

As ram docs not break through a well thatched 
house, passion will not break through a well reflect- 
ing mmd 

15 

The evil doer mourns in this world, and he mourns 
m the next, he mourns in both He mourns, ho 
suffers when he secs the enl of his own work 
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16 

The Mrtuous man delights m tlus world, and he 
delights in the next , he delights in both He delights, 
he rejoices, n hen he sees the purity of his own n ork 

17 

Tlie evildoer suffers m this world, and ho suffers in 
the next, lie suffers in both He suffers when ho 
thinks of the evil ho Im done , he suffers more when 
going on the oiil path 

18 

The virtuous man is hippy m this world, and ho is 
happy in the next , ho is happy in both Ho is happy 
nhcn ho thinks of the good ho Ins done, ho is still 
more liappj when going on tho ^od pith 

19 

The thoughtless min, ci cn if ho can recite i largo 
portion (of the Im), but is not n door of it, has no 
sh ire in the pnesthood, but is like a cowhcnl count- 
ing tho cows of others 


(1C) LiTkO in ll»e preceding Terse, ‘ vi#u(l(3)ii ’ in the 

j recent has a technical mrsning One of Uu tJhaghoahi’a most 
famous n orks is called ‘ ^ isuddhi nugga ’ (&co Dumouf, ‘ Lotus/ 
P 8«0 

(17-18 ) * Tlio evil path ooil tl o good path ’ arc technical expres 
SI ns f r the dfo'ccnding and ascending scale of worlds through 
which all Iciti-s have to travel upward or downwanl according to 
till ir deeds (“a -c Ihgandt I, * I ifi, of Oaudam%’ p 5, note 1 an 1 
p ill, lliirnouf, Intro lucfion p SIO ' leitus * p 80.' 1 7, 1 11) 
(lU) liilaVing'sahita'n’inlht s n«eof samhitam*! r'siBihilk, 

1 follow t! i coijiincutator wI»OKijf,“Tepi/aka.s«aI»udJhaTat"sna»a‘ 





m tills ■«'or]d, °r 


P‘'**“8e "I*®” the Tn 
nam»«’ “ f .t » cstted S^hita ‘ Sawhita in tv 

Laka or a^y yeaning Tbe fact that acme follower 

jOO 102 has a ® learn ehort portions only of the sacred 

of Buddha ivere repeat them, while others bad to learn a 

writings by s^ > l,y tl,© etory of ‘JSikkbupJla p 3, of 

larsrer collection, 

* MahftkMo,’ p 20. etc 

", g_jntanna,' winch I hare rendered by ' priesthood ’ expresses all 
that belongs to, or conatitutoa a real samana or mmana this being 
the Buddhist name corresponding to tbe bribrnana or priest, of 
the orthodox Hindus Buddha bimself is frequently called the 
Good Samana laasboll takes the abstract word ‘simanija’ as 
corresponding to the Sanskrit ‘ samanya,’ community, but Weber 
has well shown that it ought to be taken as reprtsenting 'rra* 
iiianys’ He might hate quoted the 'baman/ia phala autta’ of 
which Bumouf has given such interesting details in his ‘Tx>fu« * 
p 110 sej Fausboll a!<o in his notes on v 332, rightly explains 
‘samannaU by sramanyato.’ 


‘ Anupadiyano,’ which I have translated by caring for nothing ’ 
has a t(.chnical meaning It is the negative of thelburth biidana, 
the so^lled Upadana, which Kuppen has well explained by 
‘ Anl ^nghchkcit,’ taking to the world, loi ing the world (Koppen, 
‘ Die IlcligiOT des DulJha,’ p CIO) 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON r.CFLECTION 

21 . 

Rfflection is the path of iromortality, thoughtless- 
ness the path of death. Those who reflect do not die, 
those who are thoughtless arc as if dead already. 

22 

Hanng understood this dearly, those who aro 

(21 ) ' Apramldi,' whwH FbusWU traa^late« bj vi^ilantia, Go* 
gcrly hj rehjion, c*pre**e9 litprall/ the obccnce of that giddtncsi 
or thoughtlcsuness which characterizes the state of mind of worldly 
people It IS the first entenng into oneself, and hence all rirtues 
arc said toharc their root in 'apramlda ’ (Tche^ti kusaU dhammil 
sabbe tf» appamldaroblaki ) I bare translated it by ‘rellectton,’ 
lomctitncs by ‘earuestne-s * Imraortabtr, ‘amnta,' is eiplaitied 
by Iluddhagoslia as ISmans 'Amnta’ is used, no doubt, as a 
synonym of ^iirrana, but this reir fact shows how many concep- 
tions entered from thcTcryfirst into the JiirrSna of the lluddhi'tj 

If It IS said that those who reflect do not die, this may be under 
stood of spiritual death The eonimcntator, however, takes it in 
ft Iccliiucai scn«e, that they are free frooi the two last tta:;ei of 
the so-called JiiJlnas, tiz the Garamsrara (di-caf and death) 
and the Gati (new birth), (fee© Kuppon, ‘Dio licbjion dis 
Buddha 'p CCO) 
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flection, he, the t\^sc, ha\ing reached the repose of 
■wisdom, looks do'vni upon the fools, far from toil upon 
the toiling cro'n'd, as a man "who stands on a hill 
looks down on those who stand on the ground. 


Eeflecting among the thoughtless, awake among 
the sleepers, the wise man advances like a racer 
lea\ing behind the hack. 

30 . 

By earnestness did ilaghavan (Indra) rise to the lord- 
ship of the gods. People praise earnestness ; thought- 
lessness is always blamed. 


A Bhikshu (mcndic.int) who delights in reflection, 
'\\ho looks with fear on thoughtlessno«s, mo\C3 about 
like fire, burning all his fetters, small or largo. 


32 . 

A Bhikshu (mendicant) who delights in reflection, 
who looks n-ith fear on thoughtlessness, will not go 
to destruction — he is near to Nirvana. 


(31) Instead of 'sabam,' vbich Dr FausloII tr3n«Ialcs hj 
Vincent. Dr Webor b) • conquering,' I tbinb »e ought to read 
‘i/ahan,’ bjmicg, which was oidcntlj the reading adopted hy 
UiiJJhagbo«ba. Mr. 11. C Cbildirs. wbon I rcquc*ted to see 
wbethtr the 3IS at the India Office giTCs 'sabai/i’or Vaban,* 
vmtes that the reading ‘ dahan’ is as dear as po**iblc in that MS. 
The /Ittcrs are incarst /Ir the KZiCs. (See Sifra 270 ) 
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advanced m refleotion, delight m reflection, and rejoice 
in the laiowledge of the Anyas (the Elect) 

23 

These wise people, mcditatne, steady, always pos- 
sessed of strong powers, attain to !Nirvaaa, the highest 
happiness 

24 

If a reflecting person has roused himself, if he is 
not forgetful, if his deeds are pure, if ho acts with 
consideration, if he restrains himself, and lives ac- 
cording to law, — then his glory will increase 

25 

By rousing himself, by reflection, by restraint and 
control, tho wise man may male for himself an island 
winch no flood can overwhclra 

26 

Pools follow after vanity, men of evil wisdom Tlio 
wise man possesses reflection as lus best jewel 

27 

Follow not after vanity, nor after the enjoyment of 
love and lust ’ He who reflects and meditates, ob- 
tains ample joy 

28 

hen tho learned man drives an ay vanity by re- 

(22) The ArjYaa.tjifljj/ifcivi-,irtw*irtw%t}wse'\ri?crihrttrctn.fereti:’ 
on tlio path that leads to ^l^v4lla (bee Koppen p 390 ) Their 
knowledge and general status la tnmutelj described (See Kop- 
pen n 130 1 - \ I 
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Those who bndle their mmd which trayels tar, 
moves about alone, is without a hodj, and hides m 
the chamber (of the heart), wiU be free from the bonds 
of ilara (the tempter) 

38 

If a man’s thoughts are unsteadj', if he does not 
know the true law, if his peace of mind is troubled, 
his knowledge will never be perfect 

39 

If a man’s thoughts are not di«sipated, if his mind 

(89 ) Taasl)oll traces ‘aoarassuta di««ipated bac^ to tbe Saosbnt 
root * syai, to become rigid bat tbe participle of that root would be 
‘nU * not 'rruta ’ Professor TTeber snggc^ts that 'anarassota ’ 
stands for the Saoslmt ‘ asarasruta * which he translates * unhe 
lleckt,’ unspotted If ‘ ar&srota ’ were tbe right word it might be 
taken lo tbe sense of ‘ cot fallen off sot fallen swsj/ hot it could 
not mean ‘unspotted,’ cf ‘dbairyam no 'sasravat,’ oar firmness 
ran away I bare little donbt howerer, that ‘arassuta 'represents 
theSk aTasmta ’ and 19 denred from tbe root ‘rm here used m 
ita technical sense peculiar to the Buddhist literature and so well 
explained by Bnmoaf in hu Appendix SIY (‘Lotas’ p 820) 
He shows that according to Hema^odra and tbe Gim alan 
kara israrakshaya, Pali isarasamkhaya, is counted as the sixth 
ahhiyna, whererer six of these intellectual powers are mentioned, 
instead of fire The Chmeoe translate the term in their own 
Chinese fashion by tlillaltonu yfsis, bat Bumouf claims for it 
the definite sense of destruction of faults or Tices He quotes 
from the Lalita nslara (Adhyaya xxu , ed Bajendra Lai Mittrs 
*p tA1?|'hifumdnj’ift*<vrehh»}lZnddhiuw>’in?iibifc'5irrn'vh'jf’fc’iiibvuiu 
plete Buddha hood — 

“sushkd arrara na pnnai sraTunti ’ 

The nces are dried op they will not flow again 
and he shows that the Pali dictionary, the ‘Abhidbanappadipika ' 




CHAPTEE III 


TnOUGHT 


As -I flctclior mikos stnight liis arroTV, a wise man 
makos stnight his tromlhng and unstcadj thought, 
^Jueh IS (liiKcult to keep, difficult to turn 


34 

As a fish taken from his watery liomo and thrown 
on the dry ground, our thought trembles all o\er m 
or cr to escape the dominion of ilara (tho tempter) 


30 

It 19 good to tamo the mind, which is difTieult to 
10 d in and flighty, rushing uhcrc^e^ it listcth, a 
amed nund brings happinc^ 


SG 

guanl his thought'*, for they are 
I'er^tli thej nish 'nherc* 

nc-«^ tliowghls Tvell guarded bring happi- 



CHAPTER m 


Ixix 


40 

Knowing that this body is (fragile) like a jar, and 
making this thought firm like a fortress, one should 
attack Mara (the tempter) with the weapon of know- 
ledge, one should watch him when conquered, and 
should never cease (from the fight) 

41 

Before long, alas * this body will he on the 
earth, despised, without understandmg, like a use- 
less log 

42 

Whatever a hater may do to a hater, or an enemy 


to him It IB a misdirectioQ (mitbja praTntti) of the organs for 
it IS rain a causo of disappoiotmeot rendering the organa of 
sense and sensible objects subsement to fruition SamTara is 
that which stops (sirnmnoti) the course of the foregoing or 
closes up tbe door or passage to it and consists in self command 
or restraint of organs internal and external, embracing all means of 
self control and subjection of the senses, calming and subduing 
them ” 

For a full account of the asraras, sea also Lnlita iistara, ed 
Calc pp 415 and 552, where Kshinisrara IS given as a namo of 
Uuddha 

(dO) ■ ADi>e8ana ’ Las no doubt a technical meaning and majr 
signify, one who has left his house his family and friends to be 
come a monk A monk shall not return to hts home, but travel 
about he shall be aniresana homeless anagara houseless But 
1 doubt whether this can bo the meaning of aniresana’ here as tho 
sentence, let him be an anchorite would come in too abruptly 
I truncate it therefore in a more general Ben«e, let him not return 
or turn awav from the battle, let him watch Mara, even after 1 c 
js vanquished, let him keep up a constaut Gght against the ad 
*erfary 




Ixvill 


DIFAMMAPADV. 


13 not pcrplcxcdj if he has ceased to think oi good for 
CTil, then there is no fear for him while he is wat Ji- 
ful. 


explains ‘asava’ simply by ‘kSma ’lore, pleasure of the senses In 
the Mahaparinibbana sutta, three classes of Ssara are distin- 
guished, the kAmaaaTa, the bhaTasarS, and the aviyylsaya See 
also Burnouf, ‘ Lotus,’ p 665 

Burnouf takes a«rava ’ at once in a moral sense but though it 
has that sense in the language of the Buddhists it may haye had 
a more material sense in the beginning That ‘«ru’ means to run, 
and IS in fact a merely dialectic variety of ‘ sru, is admitted by Bur- 
nouf Thenoiin’iiraia’therefore, would have meantongmally a 

running, and th-» question is, did it mean a running, t e a lapiiig, or 

did It mean a running te an impetuous desire, or, lastly did it 

.Igmrj oriBiMll, a bod, I, ailment, , ra„o„g 
afterwarJa tbo meaning of a moral ailmeut ’ The Uit new might 
be .opported bjthe fact that •![<«„• the een.e of flna op .ore 
occar.,„ theAtharr.reda , 2,4 “tad 3.raro.jo bleah.j.m tndu 
rogamaaW,, , the med, mao tor the .ore th.a de.tro, od 

the illneas But if thi. was the ongiaal meaning of the Buddhist 
• Saar., it would be difficult to e.pl.in aooh a word as ■ana.av.,' 
faultless, nor could the participle •a.asuta' or'av.asnla’ halo 
taken the sense of sinful or faulty or at nil event# or>r»«„,aj 
worldly thoughts attached to mundane interests In ord^r to get 
hat meaning we must ae.ign to • Sera, a ■ the original meaning of 

running ow.rdsorattend.ngtoertem.lob, eats (hhesanca alar.’ 

etc ) while arasrula’ would mean earned off towards erW„,l W 

i" t'ofT::r;'„rr 

brook.',, who, when trealmgrftte^,^„‘'',^*;“^^ 

Essajs,. 382) “ Asrara is that which directs the emh H 
(ssrarajat, pnra.h.m) toward, ertem.l object. I ". I 

t.on and cmploimenl or pra, ritti) of ,h 
oa sensible objects Through tho^e.ns of Ih^ 
embodied .pint with the seatimeat of m t r* “ 

last. O”‘»thea„oc.al,oaoreonnech« f°h'n 

wrong deeds It comprises rtl theT f "*>■ "Skt and 
r^rtude, induence, 
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Ixix 


40 

Knowing that tins body is (fragile) like a jar, and 
making this thought firm like a fortress, one should 
attack llara (the tempter) mth the weapon of know- 
ledge, one should watch him when conquered, and 
should never cease (from the fight) 

41 

Before long, alas • this body will he on the 
earth, despised, without understanding, like a use- 
less log 

42 

Whatever a hater may do to a hater, or an enemy 


to bun It J* a misdirectioo (uutbjS of the organs, for 

)t IS Tam, a cause of dtsappoiotmeot, rendenog the organs of 
seoso and sensible objects aubaemcot to fruition Sa^Tora la 
that which stops (samvnnoti) the course of the foregoing, or 
closes up the door or passage to it, and consists in self command 
or restraint of organs internal and external, embracing all means of 
sclf'control and subjection of tbe senses calmiogand subduing 
them ’ 

For a full account of tbe asraras, see also Lolita vistara, ed 
Calc pp 4t'3 and 552, where KshinasraTa 13 giTcn as a name of 
Buddha, 

(to ) ' Aniresaoa ' has no doubt a technical ineaning, and maj 
signifr, one who has left bss house, bis Tamil/ and friends to be- 
come a rnonb A monk shall not return to bis home, but traTel 
about he shall be aniTcsana, homeless, aaagira houseless But 
I doubt whether this can be tbe meaning of* aui^esana’ here as the 
iieritpneq. .let him bn an anchorite would come in too abciiDtir 
I translate it therefore in a more general ecu'e, let him not return 
or turn awav from the battle, let him watch Jlara, cren after 1 c 
IS Tanqutslicd, let him keep up a constant Cght against the ad 
Tcr*3r/ 




dhammapada 


to an enemy, a ^ongly-duccted mind mil do us 
greater mischief 

43 

Not a mother, not a father will do so much, nor any 
other relative , a well directed mmd will do us greater 
service 



CHAPTER IV. 


FLOWERS 


44. 

Wbo shall overcome this earth, and the Tvorld of 
Yama (the lord of the departed), and the Tvorld of the 
gods ? Who shall find out the plainly shoim path of 
virtue, as a clever man finds out the (nght) floorer ’ 
45 

The disciple tviII overcome the earth, and the ivorld 
of Yama, and the Tvorld of the gods The disciple 
■will find out the plainly shown path of virtue, as a 
clover man finds out the (nght) flower 


(41 45) If I tlifllr from ibe translation of Faustoft and V cber, 
it 19 because the commentary taLca tho two verbs, * Viycs'ati ’ and 
‘palcssati.’tomeanjntbceDdtheMniethiDj te 'Balilit kanssati 
hewillpercme IhftTeootventwredtolake*Tiyc««iate for'nysnis 
sat I,’ but it should be remembered that the overcoming of the earth 
and of the worlds below and above, as here allnded to, is meant 
to be achieved by means of knowledge * PalTssati, he will gather 
(cf VI It. ‘ Indtache Sptuche,' 15CQ), means alio, like to gather in 
English, he n ill perceive or understand and the ' dliammapada,’ or 
pathof virtue, IS distinctly explained by Buddbagosha as consist lOg 
of the thirty seven states or stations which lead to Bodhi (Sco 
Buroouf, ‘ Lotii%’ p 130, Ilardv, Slanual, p 497) ‘Phamina 
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46 

He who knows that this body is like froth, and has 
learnt that it is as unsubstantial as a mirage, will 
break the flowci pointed arrow of Mara, and never sec 
the lung of Death 

47 

Death carries off a man who is gathering flowers 
and whose mind is distracted, as a flood carries off a 
sleeping 'v illage 


pada might qo doubt m«aD also a law verse but sudesita ' can 
hardly mean ‘ well delivered while as applied to ri path it means 
wcU povti'ted nut’ (v 2S5) 'Euddha. h\n\»e\f is called 
darsaka and Utarga deaika (cf Z^al Tiet p 551) Nor could one 
well say that a man collects one single Inw verse Hence Pausboll 
naturally translates venut tene cnarrafoa and Webet gives 



CHAPTER IV 


IXSHI 


48 

Death subdues a man ttIio is gathering flowers, and 
whose mind is distracted, before he is satiated m his 
pleasures 

49 

As the bee collects nectar and departs without m- 
jurmg the flower, or its colour and scent, so let the 
sage dwell on earth 

50 

Kot the failures of others, not thtir sms of com 
mission or omission, but his own misdeeds and negli- 
gences should the sage take notice of 

51 

Like a beautiful flower, full of colour, but with 
out scent, arc the fine but fruitless words of him who 
docs not act accordingly 

52 

But, like a beautiful flower, full of colour and full 
of scent, arc the fine and thiitful words of him who 
acts accordingly 

53 

As many kinds of wrcatlis can bo made from a heap 
of flowers, BO many good things may bo achiei ed by 
a mortal if once he is bom 

The scent of flowers does not travel against the 


(IS) 'Antaka death Js giTcn as an explanation of 'Mara m 
tl 0 Vmarakosha and kbliidlunappadipika (cf FansboU, p 210) 



Ixxiv 


DHAMaiAPADA 


wmd, nor (that of) eandal-TTOod, or of a bottle of Tagara 
oil , but the odour of good people travels even against 
the wind , a good man pervades every place 

65 

Sandal-wood or Tagara, a lotus flower, or a Vas 
siki, the scent of their excellence is peeiless when 
their fragrance is out 


But mean is the scent that comes from Tagara 
and sandal-wood the odour of oxceUent people nses 
up to the gods as the highest ^ 


67 


Of the people who possess these exoelleneies, who 
live without thoughtlessness, and who are em»L 
pated through true knowledge, Mkra the temnT 
never finds the way ’ ® tempter, 


hghtful, thus the disciple of tho ? 

Buddha shines forth by^his know] ™>‘ghtened 

who are bke rubh.sh, aLn. it '^f 

darkness ^ ® people that walk m 

■ of . iaan,k'r‘.of„rf,l‘'* b"*”*''’ P™''" “ ■"‘■de 

Ileooe •togaramalhkS. „ p„bai? “'57 « »" o.l „asel 
-»...cpo.der, oaoil ” ‘ 



Ixxv 


CHAPTER V 

THE FOOL 

60 

Lo>a IS tto night to him who is awake , long is a 
mile to him who is tired, long is life to the foolish 
who do not know the true law 

61 

If a traveller does not meet with ono who is his 
better, or his equal, let him firmly keep to his solztaiy 
journey, there is no companionship with a fool 

62 

“ These sons belong to me, and this wealth belongs 
to me,” with such thoughts a fool is tormented Ho 
himself does not belong to himself, how much less 
sons and wealth ? 

63 

The fool who knows his foolishness, is wise at least 

(GO ) Life eawsara is the constant rerolution of birth and 
death which goes on for erer until the knowledge of the true law 
or the true doctrine of Buddha enables a man to free himself 
from eaws&ra and to enter into Nirraaa {Sec Parable xii 
P 134) 
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SO far But a fool who thinly liimself \nso, he is 
called a fool indeed 

64 

If a fool he associated -with a -wise man all his life, 
ho will poreeiVG the truth as little as a spoon perceives 
the taste of soup 

65 

If an intelligent man he associated for one mmute 
only with a wise man, he will soon perceive the truth, 
as the tongue perceives the taste of soup 

66 

Fools of little understanding have themselves for 
their greatest enemies, for they do evil deeds which 
must bear bitter fruits 

67 

That deed is not well done of which a man must 
repent, and the reward of which ho receives crying 
and with a tearful face 

68 . 

No, that deed is well done of which a man does 
not repent, and the reward of which he receives 
gladly and cheerfully 

6D 

As long ns the cnl deed done does not hear fruit, 
the fool thinks it is like hone}' , but when it ripens, 
then the fool suffers gnef 

70 

Let a fool month after montli eat his food (like an 



CHAPTEP *V 


IXXMI 


ascetic) with the tip of a blade of Ku.ya grass, yet is ho 
not worth the sixteenth particle of those who have 
well weighed the law 

71 

An evil deed does not turn suddenly, like rnilk ^ 
smouldering it follows the fool, like fire covered by 
ashes 


72 

Arid when the cnl deed, after it has become known, 
hnags eerrow to tke foci, then it destroys Ins bnght 
lot, nay it cleaves his head 

73 

Let the fool wish for a false reputation, for prcco- 


(70) The coimnectitor clearl/ takes ‘eankhSta’ lathe ien«eof 
* samkhjata not of* samjknta’for be explains it by * natadhamma 
tulitadhamma * The eating with tbe tip of Kiwa-grags has refer 
eoce to the fastings performed by the Brahtnan* bat disapproved 
of except as a moderate discipline, by the followers of Biiddha 
This Tcrae seems to interrupt tl e cootinuitj of the other rer^ea 
which treat of the reward of eril deed-* or of the slow but sure 
ripening of every sinful act 

(71 ) I am not at all certaio of the simiJe unJs^s rooll-alj as 
applied to milk can be used in the sen«e of changing or turning 
sour In Manu iv 172 where s similar sentence occurs, the 
commentators arc eqnallv doubtful Nadhannar Hnto loke sadyaA 
phahti gaur ira, — for an evil art comaiitted m the world doe* n t 
bear fruit at once like a cow , or 1 ke the earth (m doc 8ea«on) 

(72) I lake nattam for ‘yi spitam, thecaovitirc of yuatam ' 
forwl ich in ‘'3n*knt too we hare the form without i 'yuiptam’ 
Til • ‘yiiaj tani ’ made known rerealed stands in op, cn tion to tF >» 
•IJanna corerel hid of ll e J receding rene ‘ ‘•ukkam^a * which 
lausboll explains hr ‘ruklansa/Lasprcbiblya more technical and 
special meaning 
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dence amoug the Bhikahns, for lordship m the con- 
vents, for worship among other people ’ 

74 

“ May both the layman and he who has left the world 
think that this is done by me, may they be subject 
to me in everything which is to be done or is not to 
be done,” thus is the mind of the fool, and his do 
sire and pride increase 

75 

“ One IS the road that leads to wealth, another tho 
road that leads to Nurawa,” if tho Bhikshu, tho 
disciplo of Buddha, has learnt this, ho will not yearn 
for honour, ho will stnvc after separation from tho 
world 


(75) ViTcki ffhtcli ID Sanskrit mcons cticflyunderstandtDg 
baa Tfitb tbe Duddbists the more technical meaning of separation 
vbetber fcparation from tl o irorld and retirement to tlie solitude 
of the forest (kaja rivcka) or separation from idle thoughts 
(iiUariTcka), or the highest separation and freedom (Nirvana) 
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CHAPTER VI 

TIFE tMSE 5LV^ 

7C 

If you SCO an intelligent man who tells you irhoro 
true treasures arc to be found, -who sho^s ^hat is to 
bo asoidod, and u-ho administers reproof*, folloir that 
wise man ; it will bo better, not worse, for those who 
follow him 

77 

Let him admomsh, let him command, let him hold 
back from Tvhat is improper! — be will bo beloved ot 
the good, by the bad he will be hated 

78 

Do not Ini o cnl-doors for fnends, do not have low 
people have virtuous people for friends, have for 
friends the best of men 

79 

He uho dnnks m the Law lues happily with a 


(7S ) It 1 * hanllj po^sTtle to t3k« ‘ruttc kaljj^e* m the techru 
cal icn»c of ‘ kaljana nulra, em gTistlichcr ILsth,' a tpintual 
pttnie Baniouf ({jitroJ p that la the lecl oie^ »<~hj 

•kaUi^a-railra wai «ii3rly »|rrad la tl»e BudJhitt «or!J 

(70 ) The commentator elcarl/denrci ’piti' from 'ri,’todnak , 
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serene mmd the sage rejoices always in the Law, as 
preached by the elect 


80 

■Well makers lead the water (wherever they like) , 
fletchcrs bend the arrow, carpenters bend a log of 
wood , wise people fashion themselves 

81 

As a solid rock is not shaken by the wmd, wise 
people falter not amidst blame and prai«e 

82 

Wise people, after they have listened to the lavs, 
become Borcnc, like a deep, smooth, and still lake 

83 

Good people valk on vUatever befall, the good do 
not murmur, longing for pleasure , whether touched by 
happiness or sorrow wise people noier appear ehted 
or depressed 

if it wore dcriTcd from pn as Prof ssor ibcr eeems to suppose, 
we aliould oipcet a double p Ari)a, elect reaenblc isesplaincd 
bj tl 0 oommontntor as refernug to Buddba and other teichers 
(‘'0 ) See Tirsc I'i ai d 145 tl e latur beii g a mere repetition 
of our verse Tic neltika* to jud^e from tl e con mentiry and 
from the gencnl purport of tl virae are i ot »in ph watir- 
carn rs but builders of canals and a<]n ducts who force tl o 
water to go wl en. n would i ot go bv ilstlf 

(SI) The Ent lii e is verv d ubtful I U,e ndoptcl m my 
tnn-lition a supgcMi u of Mr tliMcrs vihowritc-* “It! ml it 
will be iu-cc*saTT to take saUbattla in the stn«e of evert wl ere* 
rr utder cvirr eond ti n pn«<-akt andjd b! edesu sabba 
dhammr* » says Iluddlaghoaha I do cot t! ii k hc neid assutno 
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81. 

If, whether for his own sake, or for the sake of others, 
a man wishes neither for a son, nor for wealth, nor for 
lordship, and if he does not wish for his own success 
hy unfair means, then he is good, wise, and virtuous 

85 

Few are there among men who arrive at the other 
V shore; the other people here run up and down the 
shore 

8C 

But those who, when the Law has been well preached 
^ to them, follow the Law, will pa's across the domi- 
nion of death, howeior dilBcult to overcome 


tliatll means Oie word 'vyahanir to bcaejnonym of ‘rijanti * I 
would rather take the whole sentence together as a gloss upon the 
word ‘T^^nti’ — ‘rajanliti arahattanaaena apakai/t/Aaota ^Aan* 
dangaffi nyahanti,’ • rayanti ’ means that, ndding thcmsclrcs of 
lust the wisdom which Arhat ship confers thej- cast it awa^ '* 
I am inclined to think the hue means ‘the nghteous walk on (un 
jnoTod) m all the conditions of life ‘ *?»inda, paian-u sukham, 
dukkham/ arc four of the eight lokadhammas or carthlj- con- 
ditions, the remsmiDg lokadhammas are ‘bbha, alabha, ]as3, 
ara'a ” 

In T 213, ‘passata, b^ a roan who see*, means, b/ a man who 
secs clcarlj or trulv la the same manner * rray ’ and ‘ prarra^ * 
maj mean not simplj to walk, but to walk properly 

(SO ) ^he other shore' is mcaht'lor'Airrana, ‘this shore "‘lor 
common life On reaching Xirrans, tl e dominion of death n 
ororcome Ttic commentator supplies ‘linlTa,’ haring crossed, 
in order to ciplain the Becu>3tiTe ‘roaX-lu'lhcTjam ’ Po«sihl/ 
* pirtirn c««anti ' ihoti! 1 here be taken as one word, in the sense of 
oicreomtng 
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87, 88 

A wiso man should leaTC the dark state (of ordinary^ 
hfo), and follou" the bright state (of the Bhikshu) After 
going from his homo to a homeless state, ho should 
in his retirement look for enjoyment wlicrc there 
seemed to bo no enjoyment Leaving all pleasures 
behind, and calling nothing his oavn, the mso man 
should free himself from all tlie troubles of the mind 

89 

Those whoso miud is well grounded in the elements 
of knou lodge, avho ha\c gi\on up all nttachmcnt<», and 


(87, t)S ) ©no a lioinc is tho same as joining llio 

c1or,!\ or boc iming n nicnJicaiit nithout a liomc or faiinlj an 
niiigira or anctiarik I msn in tint sCnto of urcki or re 
tircmeiit (rco t 7> note) sct« tliat wUcro beforo tbtre scLtncii 
to bo no jiln«ure tin re real |)1cf*un is to bi foiinJ or rirr rend 
A rimilar ilea is cijms«rd ni»»r«e90 (Sio Ilurnnir I,otu» 
jt $71 wbtn he speaks of I-c plainr di. la eatisfactioii, ti dt la 
dolt tell in ) 
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rejoice without clinging to anything, those whoso 
frailties have been conquered, and who are full of 
light, arc free (c^v cn) in this world 


commentarj' on the Abhidbarma when speaking of the Toga 
A^ras, says, ‘ En rtunis*iant ensemble les receptaeJes (diraja) 
les chores re(;uea (atnta) et les supports (alambana), qui soot 
chacuu composes de sir termea on a dn hmt teemes qti on appello 
‘Dhatus ou contenants l/i collectian des eiz rtceptacles co 
sont lea organca dc la vue, de 1 ouie, de 1 odorat du gout, da 
toucher, et lo inanaa (ou 1 organe du cccur) qm est lo dernier 
La collection des six choacs revues c eat la connaissanco prodmto 
par la ^ue et par lea autres sensjuaqu au manas inclusircmcnt 
La collection des six supports ce soot la forme et les autrrs attn 
buUsensiblcsjusquaa'Dharroa (la loi on Utre) mcluswemeat ’ 
(bee Burnouf Introduction p 410) 

‘Pannibbuta is again a technical term the Sinsknt pan 
nirnta’ meaning, freed from all worldly fetters like nmukta' 
(See Burnouf, Introduction p 500) 
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CHAPTER Tir 


THL VENERABLE 

90 

There xs no suffenug for him who has finished his 
journey, and abandoned grief, who has freed himself on 
all sides, and thrown off all fetters 

91 

They depart with their thoughts well collected, they 
are not happy in their abode , like swans who have left 
their lake, they leave their house and homo 

92 

They who have no nches, who live on authorized, 
food, who have perceived the Void, the Unconditioned, 


(91 ) Satiinanto Sansk smntirnantai possessed of memory, 
but here used in the tecbnical sense of eati ’ the first of the Bodhyn 
ngas (See Burnouf Introduction p 797 ) Clougli translates 
It by intense thought and this is the onginal meaning of ‘ smar ' 
even in Sanskrit (See Lectures on the Science of Language,' 
n p 332) 


Lyyuiiyanti wl icb Buddbaghosha explains by ‘ they exert them 
Bclres’ seems to me to signify m this place 'they depart t e 
■fney leave their faraily, and eoibrace an ascetic life (See note 
to verso 233 ) 


(92) Suunato (or animitto. ond'vimokho arothree dif 
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the Absolute, their way is difficult to understand, 
like that of bircb m the other 

93 

He whose passions are stilled, who is not absorbed 
in enjoyment, who has perceived the Void, the Un- 
conditioned, the Absolute, his path is difficult to un- 
derstand, like that of the birds in tho ether 

94 

The gods even envy him whose senses have been 
subdued, Ukc horses well broken in by tho dn\er, who 
18 free from pnde, and free from frailty 

95 

Such a one who docs his duty is tolerant like tho 
earth, like Indra’s bolt, he is like a lake without 
mud , no new births are in store for him 

ferent aspects of >irTafla (See Barnouf, Introd 412, 4C2, on 
suoja ) 7«imitta is cau*e in the most general sense, what causes 
cxi'tence to continue The comineDtator explains it chie&y lu a 
moral sense “ rag&dmimiU&hbATena animUtam tebi fcv Timuttan 
'ti animitto virnokbo ’ te 'oKiogto the absenceof passion and other 
causes without c3u*atioa, because freed from these causes there- 
fore it IS called freedom without causation ’ 

The Simile is intended to compare the ways of those who hare 
obtained spintual freedom to the flight of birds, it being difllcnlt 
to understand bow the birds more on without putting tbeir feet on 
an} thing This, at least, is the explanation of the commentator 
The tame metaphor occurs Mahabh i« C7C3 'Gofcira,’ which has 
al*o the meaning of food, forms a good opposition to ‘ bho_^ana 

(Do) ithout the hints giTcn by the commentator we should 
prohahly take the three Biroilea of this Ter«e in their natural 
sense, as illustrating tho imperturbable state of an Arahanta or 
Tencrable person Tho earth w always represented as an emblem 
ofjaticncc, the bolt of Indra if taken m its ticl meal Bcn«c as 
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TTia thought IS quiet, quiet arc his ivorcl and deed, 
when he has obtained freedom by true knowledge, 
when he has thus become a qmet man 

97 

The man who is free from credulity, but knows 
the Uncreated, who has cut all ties, removed all 
temptations, renounced all desires, he is the greatest 
of men 

98 

In a hamlet or in a forest, m tho deep water or on 

the bolt of a gate, raigbt likeiMse suggest the idea of ftrmness , 
■nlule the lake is a coostant representative of serenity and 
punty Tlie commentator, however, suggests that what is meant 
IS, that the earth, though Bowers are cast on it, dues not feel 
pleasure, nor the bolt of Indra displeasure, although less sa 
loury things are thrown upon it, aad that in like manner a wise 
person is mdiderent to honour or dishunpur 

(90 ) That this very natural threefold division, thought, word, 
and deed, the ‘ trividha dv^ra’ or the three doors of tho Buddhista 
(Hardy, ‘ Manual ’ p 49t), wne not peculiar to the Buddhists or 
unknow ii to the Brabmius, has been pros cd ngainst Dr Weber by 
Prolessor Koppen in his ‘Keligion dea Buddha,’ i p 445 He 
particularly called attention to Mmu xn 4 8 , and he might have 
added Blahkbh xii 4059,6512,6519,0554, xui 5677. etc Dr 
IVeber has himself afterwards brought forward a passage trotn the 
Atharva veda, vi 90, 3 (‘yal iakehusha manasa yak vaA'a upa- 
nma’), which, however, has a different meaning A better one wag 
quoted by him from the Taitt, Ar i I, 12 (yan me mauasi, vdAd, 
harmanl vi dushkntizv krstam) Siimlnr expressions hare been 
shown to exist in tho Zendavesta, and among the Manichrcans 
(Lasseiv Indnvbe AJdejdJlMMnslfJMMJ*',’ jw p dJd, apo aUo J.WM. 
lingk sDictionary.s v ksya) There was no ground, therefore, for 
supposing that this fonnuli bad found its way into the Christian 
Liturgy from I’ertia, for, as Professor Cowell remarks, Greek 
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the dry land, wherever venerable persons (Arabanta) 
dwell, that place is delightful. 

99 

Forests arc delightful ; where the world finds no 
delight, there the passionless will find delight, for 
they look not for pleasures. 


writers, eucIi aa Plato, employ very similar expressions, eg Protag 
p 318, 50, irpos Swav iftyoy K<u Xttyoi' Ml Siavo^/itt III fact, the op- 
position between words and deeds occurs m almost every writer, 
from Homer downwards, and tbe further distinction between 
thoughts and words is clearly implied id such expressions as, ‘ they 
Bay in their heart ’ That the idea of sin couimitted bv thought 
was not a new idea, even to the Jews, may be seen from Prov xxiv 
0 ‘ the thought of foolishness is bid ’ In the Apastamba sdtras, 
lately edited br Professor Buhler, ue fiod tbe expression, ‘atho 
yatkim/ta manasd vaH>htkshus)i4\dejmkalpayan dhyJyaty ah4bbi* 
vipasyativitathawatad bhavatUjopadisanti They say that what- 
ever a Brahman intending aitli bis mind, voice, or eye, thinks, 
says, or looks, that will be Tins is dearly a very different division, 
and it IS the game winch is intended m the passage from tho 
Atharva vetla, quoted above In the nnsohief done by tho eye, 
ue have the first indication of tbe evil eye (Mahabh in 3117 
See Dhammaj ada, 7 231-234) 





CHAPTER VIII 

THE THOUSANDS 

100 

Even thougli a speech he a thousand (of •woi-ds), but 
made up of senseless words, one word of sense is better, 
■which, if a man hears, he becomes quiet 

101 

Even though a Gdthd (poem) bo a thousand (of 
words), but made up of senseless words, one word of a 
Githa is better, which if a man hears, he bocomes quiet 

102 

Though a man recite a hundred Gathas made up of 
senseless words, one word of the law is bettor, -which 
if a man hears, he becomes quiet 

103 

If one man conquer in battle a thousand times thou- 
sand men, and if another conquer himsolf, he is the 
greatest of conquerors 

(100 ) • ’ 13 fo be takenis a nom amg fem , instead of the 

bk ‘ vak 
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104, 105 

One’s own self conquered is better than all other 
people ; not even a god, a Gandharva, not 3IAra with 
Brahman could change into defeat the victory of a 
man who has vanquished himself, and always lues 
under restraint. 

IOC. 

If a man for a hundred years sacrifice month after 
month with a thousand, and if he but for one moment 
pay homage to a man whose soul is grounded (m true 
knowledge}, better is that homage than a sacrifice for a 
hundred years. 

(101 ) ‘ Gitam,’ according to the commeotator, stsods for ^to 
(lingaTipalll^o, ( e viparyasa) , ‘bare ’is an loteijechon 

The Deria (gods), Gandhams (fairies), and other fanciful 
beings of the Brahmanio religion, such as the Ndga«, Sarpas, 
Garudas, etc, were aliened to continue id the traditional language 
of the people who bad embraced Buddhism See the pertinent re 
inarhs of Buruouf, Introduction, p 131ee^,18t On Slira, the 
tempter, see r 7 Sa»tran^ Airar, ‘On the Gaina Eeligion,’ 
p IX, eajs — “IToreorer as it is declared in the G'ama Veda? 
that all the gods worshipped bjr the racious tlmda sects, riz 
Sira, Brahma, Vishnu, Ganapitr, Subramamyan, and others 
were deroted adherents of the above-mentioned Tirthattkaras, 
the Gamas therefore do not consider them as unworthy of their 
worship , bnt as they are servants of Arugan, they consider them 
to be deities of their system, and accordingly perform certain 
puyas in honour of them, and worship them also ” The case is 
more doubtful with orthodox Buddhists ‘ Orthodox BuddhLsls,” 
as Mr BAlwis writes (AUanagalu vnnsa, p 55) “do not 
consider the worship of the Devas as being sanctioned by him 
who disclaimed for himself and all the devas anv power o\er 
man’s soul Yet the Buddhists are everywhere idol worshippers 
Buddhism, however, acknowledges the existence of some of tho 
Hindu deities, and from the various friendly offices which those 
Devas are said to have rendered to Gotama, Buddhists evince a 
respect for their idols ” See also ‘ Parables,’ p 102 
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107 

If a man for a hunarcd years worsliip Agni (fire) m 
the forest, and if he hut for one moment pay homage to 
a man whose soul is grounded (in true knowledge), bet- 
ter IS that homage than sacrifice for a hundred years 

108 

Whatever a man sacrifice in this world ns an offer 
mg or as an ohlation for a whole year in order to gam 
merit, the whole of it is not worth a quarter, reier 
Guco shown to the righteous is better 

109 

He who always greets and constantly reveres the 
aged, four thmgs will morease to him, viz life, 
beauty, happiness power 

110 

But he who lives a hundred years, vicious and un 
restrained, a life of one day is better if a man is vir 
tuons and refteeting 


(109 ) Dr Tausboll in a most important note called attention 
to the fact that the same Terse with si ght variations occurs m 
Manu We there read ii 121 — 

Ahl irld naJiHsya mtyam vnddhopaseviniA 
Zatvjn samprarardl ante &jur v dya ya«o bala n 
Here the four thii gs are life knovledge glory pover 

In the Apastamha sutras 1 2 S 15 the reward promised for 
the sa oe virtue is svargam ayu« ia heaven and long 1 fe It 
see ni therefore as if the ongioal idea ot this verso came from t! e 
Brahmans aud was afterwards adopted by tl e Buddhists How 
largely it spread is shown by Dr Fa isbol) from the As at c lie 
searches sx p 259 where the same verse of the Dhamma 
pada 13 mentioned os being m use among the Buddhists of S am 
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And he Tvho lives a hundred years, ignorant and 
unrestrained, a life of one day is better, if a man. is 
mce and reflecting 

112 

And he 'vrho lives a hundred years idle and rreak 
a life of one day is better, if a man has attained firm 
strength 

113 

And he irho lives a hundred years, not seeing be 
ginning and end, a life of ono day is better if a man 
sees beginning and end 

114 

And ho rrho Lives a hundred years, not seeing the 
immortal place a life of one day is better if a man sees 
the immortal place 

115 

And ho who hi es a hundred years, not scemg the 
highest law, a life of one day is better, if a man sees 
the highest law 


(112) On iusito and lioarmyo Bee note tor 7 
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116 

If a man -would hasten to-wards the good, he should 
keep his thought aTvay froin evil , if a man does what 
IS good slothfuUy, his mind delights in evil 

117 

If a man commits a sm, let him not do it again , 
let him not delight in sm pam is the outcome of 
e-nl 

118 

If a man does -what is good, lot him do it again , 
let him delight in it happmtss is the outcome of 
good 

119 

El on an evildoer secs liappmcss as long as fais evil 
deed lias not ripened, Imt when liis enl deed lias 
nponed, then does the evildoer see e^'ll 

120 

Even a good m-m sees c\ il days, as long as his good 
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deed has not ripened; but when his good deed has 
ripened, then does the good man see happy days. 

12L 

Let no man think lightly of evil, saying in his 
heart, It will not come near unto mo. Even by tho 
falling of water-drops a water-pot is filled; the fool 
becomes full of evil, even if he gathers it little by 
little. 


Let no man think lightly of good, saying in his 
heart, It will not benefit me. Even by the falling of 
water-drops a water-pot is filled; the wise man be- 
comes full of good, even if he gather it little by little. 


Let 0 man ovoid evil deeds, as a merchant if he has 
few comiianions and carries much wealth aioids a 
dangerous road; as a man nho loves life aioids poi- 
son. 

124 . 

He who has no wound on Ins hand, may touch poi- 
son with his hand ; poi'-on docs not affect one uho has 
no wound; nor is there cmI for one who docs not 
commit evil. 

125 . 

If a man offend a ltannlo«s, pure, and innocent per- 


(121 ) Till* tcr»o, taVen coaopction with what pr«-cr»!c«, can 
chIt tntarj that no one tnf'ir* efil but he who hn eommittcl 
CTiI, or iin , an nica the nry oppojitc of that pronouneeJ jn Lule 
ujc 1-5 
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son, the evii [dlls hack upon that fool, liie light dust 
thrown up against the wind 

126 

Some people are bom again , enldoors go to hell , 
nghtcoua people go to hea^ en , those who are free from 
all worldly desires alter Nir\ana 

127 

Not in the sky, not in the midst of the sea, not if 
we enter into the clefts of the mountains, is them 
known a spot in the whole world where a man might 
be freed from an evil deed 

128 

Not in the sky, not in the midst of the sea not if 
we enter into the clefts of the mountains, is there 
known a spot m the whole world where death could 
not overcome (the mortal) 


) Cf ludiscbe SprucUe 1582 Kathasar tsdgara 49 

222 

(126 ) For a descnptiOD of hell and ita long yet not endless 
suffemgs see Parables p 132 The pleasures of heaven too 
ore frequently desenbed in tl ese Parables and elsewhere Bud 
dha himself enjoyed these pleasures of heaven before he was 
bom for the last time It is probably when good and evil deeds 
ire equally balanced tl at men are born again as human beings 
tl IS at least is the opinion of the Oainas (Cf ChintamaflJ ed 
H Borer Introd p xv) 
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129 

All men tremble at punislimcnt, oil men foil dcatb , 
icraombci tint >ou aio liKo uuto them, and do not hill 
noi cause shuglitcr. 


(120) One Aels tempted no doubt to tike ‘upimn’ la tho 
sense or die nearest (der Nnebste), the neighbour, and to trans 
late basing made oneself one’s neighbour, le ‘loving one's 
neighbour ns oneself’ But ns ‘upain im ' with a short a is tho 
correct nccusntiTO of ‘ upwind wo must translate ‘ having made 
oneself the likeness, the imago of others,’ * having placed oneself 
la the place of others ' This la aa expressioa nluch occurs fre 
quentlj in Snasl rit (cf Ilitopiden i 11) 

‘ Priia i yntliAtmano 'bli!'<ht i bbAt mum apt to tntlia, 
Atiinupimjcna bbutfsliu dtjim kurvanti sidbava^ " 

* As life 13 dear to oneself it is dear also to other living beings 
by comparinj oneself with others, good people bestow pity on all 
beings ’ 

bee also Hit i 12, Kdm t 23, 0, ‘atniSnam upamdw kntva 
sieshu dlreshu rain^atiin* ‘Waking oneself a likeness, i e 
putting oneself m tho position of other people, it is nglit to lovo 
none but one’s own wife ’ Dr Fausboll has called attention to 
einuKr passages in tho Mabibhinta xm 55C0 sej’ 
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All men tremble at pumabment, all men love life, 
remember that thou art like unto them, and do not 
kill, nor cause slaughter 

131 

He who for his own sake punishes or kills beings 
longing for happiness, will not find happiness after 
death * 

132 

He who for his own sake docs not punish or kill 
beings longing for happiness, will find happiness after 
death 

133 

Do not speak harshly to anybody , those who ore 
spoken to answer thee in the same way Angiy 
speech IS painful, blows for blows will touch thee 

134 

If, like a trumpet trampled underfoot, thou utter 


(131 ) Dr Fansboli points out the strik ng aimilarvtj between 
tbis verse and two vCTses ocenmng in Mauu and tbe Uaba 
bharata 

5fai u V 45 

To ’himsakaui bl utam 1 inastjr ktinasukhel^Kaya 
Si yjvawa In rorita# iilva na kiakit sukbam edhate 
Mahabh im 556S 

Ahitnsaklni bbutim dantfena vm hanti yah 
AtmanaA enkbam Mian ea pretja naiva sukbi bbavet 
If it were not for flhunsakdnt m whicli Hlanu and (he Mahj 
bh rata agree 1 should say that the verses m both were Sanskrit 
mod ficationsof the Pali ongiual The lerse in the Alahabharata 
jceaupposia the icrse of 1} e D} jmn apada 
(133) Set, ^[aHbh-tnita in -lOoO 
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not, then thou hast reached Ifirvlna, anger is not 
ImoTra in thee 

135 

As a cowherd with his staff gathers his cows into the 
stable, so do Age and Death gather the life of man. 

136 

A fool does not know when he commits his evil 
deeds but the wicLed man bums bj his own deeds, 
as if burnt by fire 

137 

He who inflicts pain on innocent and harmless per- 
sons, will soon come to one of these ten states 

138 

Ho will have cruel suffering, loss, injury of the 
body, heavy affliction, or loss of mind, 

139 

Or a misfortune of the king, or a foarfal accusa- 
tion, or loss of relations, or destruction of treasures, 


(180 ) The metaphor of * baroiDg’ for ' euffenng is very com 
moQ IB Buddhist hteratore Everything bams, everything 
Buffers ’ was one of the first cxpenences of Buddha himself See 
V IIG 

(133 ) ' Cruel safleruig la explained bj slsaroga, headache, 
etc ‘ Loss’ IS tahen for 1o«b of money 'Injury of the bodj ’ 
13 held to he the cutting off of the arm, and other hmbs ‘ Heavy 
afflictions’ are, again, varwos kinds of di»ease8 

(139) 'Hisfortune of the king' may mean, a misfortune 
that happened to the king, defeat by an enemy, and therefore 
conquest of the country 'Hpasaiga means accident, misfor- 
tune Dr Fausholl translates ‘ra^lo va opa'saggam’ by 'ful 
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Or ligMmng-fire will buru his houses , nnd when 
his body is destroyed, the fool will go to hell 

141 

Not nakedness, not platted hair, not dirt, not fast- 
ing, or lying on tlie earth, not rubbing with dust, not 
sitting motionless, can purify a mortal who has not 
overcome dcsucs 


gontis (luo®) deftctionem Dr AVeber by Bestrafung »om 
Konig’ Abblmkkluna i» Saosk abh^iikUyaDam is n bcivy ac 
cusition for fngfi treaton or eimihr ofllncoa 

The destruction of pJcasuw or treasures is ejphjned by 
gold being cbaiigcd to coals (see Tanb e« j. OS) pearls to cot 
ton seed corn to potsherds, and by men nnd cattle btcomuig 
blttid, bene etc 
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He wlio, thougli dressed m fine apparel, exercises 
tranqmllity, is quiet, subdued, restrained, chaste, and 
has ceased to find fault with all other beings, he in 
deed is a Brahmaaa, an ascetic (xSTamawa), a foar 
(bhitshu) 

143 

Is there in this world any man so restrained by hu 
mility that he does not mmd reproof, as a well trained 
horse the whip ’ 

144 

Like a well trained horse when touched by the 


of the Bants like ^anputra Haudgal^ayana and others ran out 
fuh of joj But vLen she saw these friars irith their hair 1 ke 
p geon iTings covered by nothing but dirt odensire and look Eg 
hke demons she became sad Why are you sid^ ea d her 
mother in law Suroagadhi replied 0 mother if these are 
sa nts what must sinners be like ? 

Bumouf (Introd p 812) supposed that the ©anas only and not 
the Buddl ists allowed nakedness But the (?a nas too do not 
allow jt universally They are div ded into two parties the i?vetaiD 
baras and Digambaras The Svetarobaras clad m white are the 
followers of Parrvanatlia and wear clothes The Digambaras * e 
sky clad d srobed are followers of Mah&viia and res dent el lefly 
in Southern Ind a At present they too wear clotl ing but not 
when eating (See Sastram A yar p xn ) 

T1 e or the hair platted and gathered up in a knot was a 

sign of a Saiva ascetic The s tting motionless is one of the 
postures assumed by ascetics CJough explains ukku^ika as 
the act of sifting on fhe'hee'ls T¥ilson gives for utkaiukasana 
sitting on the hams (See FausboU note on verse 140 ) 

(142 ) As to daiidonidh&n'i see Mshibh xu 65o9 
(143 144 ) I am very doubtful as to the real meaning of these 
verses I think tf e r object is to show how reproof or punish 
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•wlup, be ye active and lively, ana by faith, by 
virtue, by energy, by meditation, by discernment of 
the law you mil overcome this great pain (of re 
proof), perfect in knowledge and in behaviour, and 
ne\ei forgetful 

145 

■Well makers lead the water (wherever they like), 
fletchers bend the arrow, carpenters break a log of 
Wood , wi«e people fashion themselves 


irient should be borne I therefore take bhadra assa m the 
Ben«e of a well broke j or well trained oot in the sense of a 
hp r tod hoc 60 IIci no doubt mentis gcnecaUj’ shame but it 
also n cans I umil ty or modesty llowe er I g e my trans 
lat on as conjectural only for there are sereral passages in tl e 
CO rientnry wb cli I do not understand 
(145 ) Tl e same ns verse 80 
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146 

How IS tl — gliter, how is there ]oy, os this 

world IS always burmng^ 11717 do you not seeL a 
light, ye who are surrouaded by darloiess ^ 

147 

Look at this dressed up lump, coTered with wounds, 
joined together, sickly, lull of many thoughts, which 
has no strength, no hold ’ 

148 

This body is wasted, full of sickness, and frail, 
this heap of corruption breaks to pieces, the life in it 
IS death 

I4P 

Those white hones, like gourds thrown away in the 
autumn, what pleasure is there in looking at them ? 


(145) J)t PausboJI trausJates semper eiardescjt recordatio,' 
Dr "Weber, ‘ da b doeb bestaodig Summer giebt ’ The commen 
tator explains as this abode is alvaja lighted by passion and the 
other fires (Cf Hardy ‘ Manual *p 49o) 
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After T frame lias Oecn made of the hones, it is 
covered mtli flesh and blood, and there dwell m it 
old age and death, pride and deceit 

151 

The brilliant chariots of kings are destroyed, the 
body also approaches destruction, but the virtues of 
good people never approach destruction, thus do the 
good say to the good 

152 

A man -who has learnt bttle, grows old like an ox , 
his flesh grows, but his knowledge docs not grow 

153, 154 

Without ceasing shall I run through a course of many 
births, looking for the maker of this tabernacle, — and 
painful IS birth again and again But now, maker of 
the tabernacle, thou bast been seen , thou shalt not make 
up this tabernacle again All thy rafters are broken, 
thy ndge pole is sundered , the mmd, being sxindered, 
has attained to the extinction of all desires 

(150 ) The expression inamsaloh talepanam is curiously like 
the express on used in Manu ti V6 mamsasoRitalepanam and 
in several passages of tl e Mahabhaiata xii 12462 12053 as 
pointed out by Dr Pansboll 

(153 154 ) These two verses are famous among Buddhists for 
they are the words wbicb the founder of Buddl ism is supposed 
to have uttered at the moment he attained to Buddhahood (See 
Spence Hardy Manual p 180 ) According to the Lahta vis 
tan the words uttered on that solemn occasion were those 
quoted m the note to verse 39 Though the purport of both is 
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ITen who hare not observed proper diseiphne, and 
have not gamed wealth in their youth, they pensh 
lihe old herons in a lahe without fish 

156 

Hen who have not observed proper discipline, and 
have not gained wealth m their youth, they he like 
hrohen hows, sighing after the past 


the eame, the tradition ftesened by the Sontbem Buddhtsts 
ehowa greater rigour than that of the North 

‘ The maker of the tabernacle ’ is explained as a poetical expres- 
sion for the cause of new births, at least according to the Tiews of 
Buddha’a folloirers, irhatew bia ojtd Tjewa may bare been Eud- 
dhabad conquered Mara, the represeotatire of worldly temptations, 
the father of worldly desires, and as desires (tamhh) are, by means 
of ‘ upidina * and ‘ bhara,' the cau«e of yati,' or birth, the destruc 
tioQ of desires and the defeat of Mara are really the same thing, 
though expressed differently m the philosophical and legendary 
language of the Buddhists Tanb^, thirst or desire, is mentioned 
as serring in the army of Mira (‘ Lotus,' p 413 ) There are some 
valuable remarks of Mr D’AIiris on these verses in the ‘Atta 
nugaluvansa,' p cxxtiii This learned scholar points out a cer 
tnin similarity in the metaphors used by Buddha, and some verses 
in Manu, vi 70-77 (See aI«o SlaliSbh xu I2IC3-4 ) Mr 
D’Alwis’ quotation, however, from * FIridi.’ iii 2, H2, proves in 
no way that ‘ sindliavissan,’ or any other future can, if standing 
by itself, be used in a past Beii<e Fanini speaks of ‘ bhuta- 
anadyatana ’ and he restnefs the use of the future in a pa^t 
eense to cases where the future follows lerbs eipresaire of recol 
lection, etc 

(151 ) On 'y^iyantj,'* e 'l8hay8nti,*ecel>r BolJensen’s learned 
remarks, ‘Zeitpihnft der Bentsehen Slorgenl Go«el)?chaft,’ xviii 
831, and Boehtiingh Both, » c ’ 
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157 

If a man hold himself dear let him watch himself 
caiefully , durmg one at least out of the three watches 
a wise man should be watchful 

158 

Let each man first direct himself to what is proper, 
then let him teach others , thus a wise man will not 
suffer 

159 

Let each man make himself as he teaches others 
to be he who is well subdued may subdue (others) , 
one s own self is difficult to subdue 

160 

Self IS tbe lord of self who else could be the lord ? 
With self well subdued a man finds a lord such as 
few can find 


(167) Tlietbreewalcles of Height are meant fop the thpeo 

stages of 1 fe 
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161 

The cmI done by oneself, self begotten «clfbred, 
crushes the wicked, aS a diamond breaks a precious 
stone 

162 

He whose wickedness is very great brings himself 
down to that state where his enemy wishes him to be, 
as a creeper does with the tree which it surrounds 

163 

Bad deeds, and deeds hurtful to ourselves are easy 
to do , what 18 beneficial and good, that is very diffi 
cult to do 

164 

The wicked man who ecoms the rule of the vener 
able (Arahat), of the elect (Anya) of the virtuous, 
and follows false doctrine, ho bears iruit to his own 
destruction, like the frmts of the Kaii^aksi reed 

16o 

By oneself the evil is done, by oneself one suffers , 
by oneself evil is left undone, by oneself one is pun 
fied Pnnty and impunty belong to oneself, no one 
can punfy another 


(164 ) Tbe reed ejtber 3 es after it baa home fru t or la cat 
down for tbe sabe of its fru t 

1 terally new is u«ed even by itself bie the Greek 
banes s m tbe 8en«e of heresy (see Bumouf Lotu" p 444) In 
other places ad stinrtion s made between aniiiai f/h (v 1C7 
316) and eammad /M (v 319) If arabatam anj^nam are 
used in tbe r teebn cal sense we eboufd translate the reverend 
Arhats — Af hat being the h gbest degree of the four orders of 
Anyas nz Srotaapanna Sakndagamin Anagam n and Arbat 
See note to v 178 



DHAIOIAPADA 


CM 


1G6 

Let no one forget his otfii duty for the sahe of 
another’s, however great, let a man, after he lias dis- 
cerned his own duty, be always attentive to his duty 


(ICG ) ' Attba ’ )it: object ’ must be tikea in a moral sense as 
‘datj rather than as ‘advantage The story which Buddba- 
ghosha tells of the ‘ Thera Att^datth'^ gives a clue to the origin 
of some of his parables which seem to have been invented to suit 
the text of the Dhamtnapada rather than ttce versd A siimlar 
case occurs in the comroentary to rerse 227 



cvu 


CHAPTER XUI 

THE WORLD 

167 

Do not follow the enl law ’ Do not live on in 
thoughtlessness ^ Do not follow false doctrine ^ Be 
not a ihend of tho world 

168 

House thyself ’ do not be idle * Follow the law of 
virtue * The •virtuous lives happily in this world 
and m the next 

169 

Follow the law of virtue, do not follow that of 
Bin The ■virtuous lives happily m this world and m 
the next 

170 

Dooh upon the world as a bubble, look upon it as a 
mirage the king of death does not see him who thus 
looks down upon the world 

in 

Come, look at this glittering world, like unto a 
royal chanot , tho foolish are immersed in it, but tho 
wise do not chug to it 



cvm 


l)nA^[HAPA.DA 


172 

He •who formerly -w^ reckless and afterwards be 
came sober, brightens up this world, like the moon 
•when freed from clouds 

173 

He whose evil deeds are covered by good deeds, 
brightens up this world, like the moon when freed 
from clouds 

174 

This world is dark, few only can see here , a few 
only go to heaven, bke birds escaped from the net 

176 

The swans go on the path of the sun, they go 
through the ether by means of their miraculous po^wer , 
the wise are led out of this world, when they have con 
quered Mata and his tram 

176 

If a man has transgressed one law, and speaks lies, 
and scoffs at another world there is no evil ho will 
not do 

177 

The uncharitable do not go to the world of the gods , 
fools only do not prusc liberalitj , a 'wise man rejoices 
in liberality, and tlirough it becomes blessed in the 
other world 


(175) Ilamsa be meant for tbe bird whether flamingo 
or swan or ib s (sec Ilortlj Moi ual p I") but it may also I 
bcl ere be taken m tbe erase of Mint As to ifldh ma-ncal 
power I e nddhi see Bumouf I,otus p 310 Spence IIa°rily 
Jlanunl pp IDS and 50t Legends pp 05 177 See i ote to 
Tor^o 2i}l 



CITAPTEB xnr 


CIX 


178 - 

Better than sovereignty over the earth, better than 
going to heaven, better than lordship over all ^rorlds, 
is the reward of the first step in holiness. 


(178 ) ‘ Sotapatti,’ the techDical term for the first step in the 
path that leads to Jtirvana There are four such steps, or stages, 
and on entering each, a man receives a new title — 

1 The ‘Srota apanna,’ lit he who has got into the stream 
A man may hare seven more births before he reaches the other 
shore, % e ‘ Xirvana ’ 

2 ' Sahndagamia,’ lit he who comes back once, so called be- 
cause, after haring entered this stage, a man u bom only once 
more among men or god« 

8 ‘ Acagamia,' lit be who does aot come back, to called be 
caoae, after this stage, a man cannot be bom again m a lower 
world, but can only enter a Brahman world before be reaches 
KirrSna. 

4 'Axhat,* the renerable, the perfect, wbo has reached the 
highest stage that can be reached, and from which Kirrlna is per* 
ceired (sukkharipa'sana, * Lotus,* p S40) See Hardy, ‘ Eastern 
Monachism,’ p 280, Bumoaf, Introduction, p 209, Eoppen, 
p 398 , D Alwis, AttanagaIuT3n«a, p cinr 



CHAPTEB XIV. 

the AWAKESED (BOTDHAl 


179 

aTvrongpatb’ 

Uncd til Omniscient, intoawrongj^nti 

Bceras clear, contain many . . to be taken aa an appella- 

Buddha’ It me.na, 

tire ratter than aa the prop ^ ^to knowledge ' Ananta 

anybody who to arm n„U„, led know- 

golaram I take '“ p,„boU takea as an epithet of 

ledge Ap*''’" t „„ I ‘abh “ «» 

®“e g^rJrned by •ncaalba,’ and m the aenae of wrong place 

'"S’’:^c:nrime^o?rc’r!eK».rnio.tdi«lcult The commenta- 
tor eeem. to take it in the «»•«= of ' in » ho.e conquest notlnng . 
w.ntin- ■ “ who hm. conquered all ama and all pa-aion. In that 

case wo" ihonld hate to supply kilcao (inasc ) or rlgo, or take 

‘koili’ m llic iensc of an) enemy Cf t 105 



CIUFTER XIT 


CXI 


181 

en the gods enyy those xrho arc awakened and 
not forgetful, who arc giTcn to meditation, who are 
wise, and who delight m the repose of retirement 
(from the world) 

182 

Hard is the conception of men, hard is the life of 
mortals, hard is the hearing of the True Law, hard is 
the birth of the Awakened (the attamment of Bud- 
dhahood) 

183 

2sot to commit any sm, to do good, and to pimfy 
one’s mind, that is the teaching of the Awakened 

184 

The Awakened call patience the highest penance, 

(183 ) This Ter«e k again one of the most solemn ter^es among 
the Buddhists According to Csoma de Koros, it onght to follow 
the famoDS Arjl stanza, ‘ Ye dhamma’ (‘ Lotos ’ p 522) and serre 
as its complement But tboogh this maj be the caie m Tibet, it 
was not 80 onginallj' Burnouf bas full/ discussed the metre and 
meaning of our Ter«e on pp 527, 528 of his ‘ Lotus ’ He prefers 
‘ eatnttapandamanam,’ which Csoma translated bj ‘ the mind roust 
be brought under entire enbjectioD ’ (sra^ttapandamanain) and 
the late Dr Mil! by ‘ propni intellectus subjugatio ’ But bis own 
MS of the ‘ 3Iahapadhana sutla’ ga^e likewise safettapariyodapa 
nam,’ and this is no doubt the correct reading (See D Alwis, * At- 
tanugaluvan«a cixis ) "Vre found pariyodappeya ’ m verse 88, in* 
the sen-ie of freeing oiie«elf from the troubles of thought The only 
question is whether the root ‘da' with the prepositions ‘ pan’ and 
‘ ava,’ should be taken m the sen^ of cleansing oneself from or 
cutting oue«elf out from J prefer the former conception, the 
same which in Buddhist literature has given nse to the name Ava 
dana, a legend, originally a pure and virtuous act, an aparrcui, after 
wards a sacred storv, and possibly a story the hearing of which 
pnnfies the mind See Boehllingk Eotli s v ‘avadana’ 




CSll 


dhammapada 


ascetic (Sram-aa) wlio insults other 

185 

Hot to hlame, not to stake, to live 
tte teaclimg of tte A-wakcned 


186 


” rs'sr ii" ; ii“ .1 

taste and cause pain, he is wise 
187 

^ 1, «T.ant^ Tiloasurcs ho finds no satisfaction, 

Jr;"Jll%n-Wdch,htsonl,in 
the destruction of aU desires 


law wtach IcaJa to Mo Buddhists 

ot the oldest <;»>'~t»" J' i„t. „r (jaaiaca 

(Boraoot Introdoct on p ^ Southern ond the 

^0Ilhera Buddhists suggests ns tl o title ot thatierj 

be meant “* antntor espWs it by J frtato.ila nnd 

collection in enyanSaam for tayandsanam see 

. rrs 1 In x» 9978 bowerer we find also *aj j asano 

tlS? TtI ere is a cunous e.mdar ty between this ver^e and verse 

Turfia (9919) of the Sintipana , . i , 

T.l h klms.nl.hsm loke jnt In d.vjnm mahst snkl nm 
Trt.l slk.l nynsnkbnsj. le nlthnt.h .hod»« UUm 
a ml wl merer del.gl t of lore tl ere is on earth and whnteicr is t e 

dll 1 1 in hesro” *1 es arc not wottl the siilici th i art ottho 
pleasure wl . h springs from the detraction ot all dc res 



CIIAPTEK XIV. 


cxm 


188 . 

Men, driven by fear, go to many a refuge, to moun- 
tains and forests, to groves and sacred trees. 

189 . 

But that is not a safe refuge, that is not the best 
refuge ; a‘man is not delivered from all pains after 
having gone to that refuge. 

190 . 

He rrho takes refuge Tnth Buddha, the Law, and 
the Church ; he who. with clear understanding, secs 
the four holy truths : — 

191 . 

Yiz. Bam, the ongin of pain, the destruction of 
pam, and the eightfold holy way that leads to the 
quieting of pain ; — 

192 . 

That IS the safe refuge, that is tlie best refugo; 
havmg gone to that refiige, a man is dehvered from 
all pam. 


(188-192 ) These Tcrees occur in Sauskrit in the ‘ Pr^tihElrya- 
eutra/ translated by Bumouf, Introduction, pp IC2-189 , see p 
18G Burnouf translates ‘ rukkbaAetyioi ’ by ‘ arbres consacres ’ 
properly, sacred shrmes under or near a tree 

(190 ) Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha are called the ‘ Tniarana ' 
(cf Bumouf, Introd p 630) The four holy truths are the four 
statements that there is pain m this world, that the source of 
pain IS desire, that desire can be annihilated, that there is a way 
^si!ru{?js hf the ss^tckilstK^ iri’ Asires- cuit 

be acbiered, and freedom be obtained That nay consists of 
eight parts (See Burnouf, Introduction p C30) The eightfold 
way forms the subject of chapter xviii (Sec also ‘ Chips from a 
German "Workshop,’ 2nd ed Tol i p 251 scy) 


n 



OXIV 




193 

A supernatural person is not easily found, he is not 
hom everywhere "Wherever such a sage is bom, 
that race prospers 

194 

Happy IS the arising of the Awakened, happy is 
the teaching of the True Law, happy is peace in the 
church, happy is the devotion of those uho ire at 
peace 

195, 196 

He who pays homage to those who deserve homage, 
whether the awakened (Buddha) or their disciples, those 
who have o\ creorae the host (of evils) and crossed the 
hood of sorrow, he who pajs homage to such as have 
found deliverance and know no fear, has merit can 
never be measured bj anybody 



cx\ 


CHAPTER XV 

IL\PPINESS 

197 

Let Tis c liappily then, not hating tho«e -who hate 
us * let us dwell free from hatred among men who 
hate * 

198 

Let us live happilj then, free from ailments among 
the ailing ’ let us dwell free from ailments among men 
who are ailing ^ 

199 

Let us liio happily then, free from greed among 
the greedy ’ let us dwell free from greed among men 
who are greedy * 

200 

Lot us In c happily then, though wc call nothing 


(19S ) The ailment hepeimriDt la moral rather than phrsical 
Cf Slahabh xii 9924 'aaotpruatito oiidmavaA, 9925, jo 'sau 
pn/rSntrio rogas tnshn&m tra^taA tu\haa ’ 

Q’OO ) The words placed la the mouth of the kinj of \ ideha^ 
while his residence 31ithiU was in flame*, ore cunou'ily like our 
ter'C cf 'Mahahh an 9017, 

Sasukham rata yasya me oisti kimkana. 

tfithilJvdin pndiptdjiw na me dal rati kimi-ana 

/2 



CXM 


DlIAilMVtADA 


OUT o\vii' "We shall be like the bright gods, feeding 
on happiness ’ 

201 

Victory breeds hatred, for the eonquerotl is unhappy 
He ^ho has given up both victory and defeat, lie, 
the contented is happy 


202 

There is no fire like pa'^ion , there is no unlucky 
die like hatred , there is no pain lil c this body , there 
is no happiness hko rest 

203 

Hunger is the irorst of diseases, the body the 


I live happilj indeed for 1 beve Dotbrng itbile MitbilA is a 
flames sothiag of raine >e buroing 

Tbe ^bbaasara t e ibbisvara tl e br gbt gods are frequently 
mentioned (Cf Buroouf Introd p Gil ) 

(20*1 ) I take kali in tl e sense of an unlucky d e wbieb makes 
a player lose 1 s game A. real eim le seems eranted bere as m 
T 252 vrbere far tbe same reason 1 translate gral a by stark 
not by oaptmt^8 as Dr Fausboll proposes The same scholar 
translates kali in our verse by peccatutn If there is any ob 
jection to translating kali in Pali by unlucky die I should still 
prefer to take it in tbe sense of the age of depravity or the demon 
of deprar ty 

Body for kbmdha >s a free translation but it is difficult 
to find any other render ng According to tbe Buddhists each 
sentient being consists of five kbandha (skandha) or branches 
tbe organised body (nipa kbandha) with its four internal capa 
cities of sensat on (vedana) perception (sawyna) conception 
(samskara) knowledge CviynAiia) See Burnouf Introd po 58^ 
G3i Lotus p 335 

(20S ) It IS difficult to give an exact rendermg of samskan 
which 1 hare translated 'omctimes bv body or created thincrs 
sometimes by natural de^ Si askSra is the fourtt °of 




CIIAPXEP XV. 


CXMl 


greatest of pams, if one knowB this tmlj’, that is 
Nirvasa, the highest happiness 

204 

Health is the greatest of gifts, contentedness the 
best nches, trust is the best of rclati\es, Nirvana, 
the highest happiness 

205 

He Tvho has tasted the sweetness of solitude and 
tranquillity, is free from fear and free from sm, while 
he tastes the sweetness of drinking m the Law 


tbe fire ‘kbaiidhas but tbe commeotator takes it here, as well 
as u T. 255 for tbo fire ‘kbandbas* together, id wbicb case we 
can only translate it by body, or created things There is how 
ever, another ‘samskira’ that which ToIIowb immediately upon 
' andyV ignorance, as tbe second of tbe nidinas ’ or causes of 
existence, and this too might be calfed the greatest pain, consider 
mg that it is the cause of birth whicbisthecauseofallpam Bur 
nouf, ‘Lotus’ pp 109 827 says 1 bomme des Buddhistes qui 
doue int^rieurement de I idcc de la forme \oit au dehors dea 
formes et apres les avoir rainciies, so dit j© counais je tois 
ressemble singulierement au ‘ eojet nctoncuz de chaque objec 
tmte qui demeure le sujet tnompbant d© toutes choses ’ 

'Samsk&ra’ seems sometimes to hare a difierent and less 
technical meaning and be used la tbe sense of conceptions 
plans desires as for instance m r 3C8, where samkh^r^nam 
kbaram is used luueb like ‘ tanbdkbaya Desires however, are 
tbe result of ‘samkhira and if tbe samkharas are destrojed, 
desires cease, see v 154 ‘risamkhiragatam iittaw tamiidnam 
kbayam ayy^agl ’ Again in his comment on v 75 Buddbaghosha 
sajs ‘upadlaviveko sainkbaniscMgaaikaw nnodcti,’ and again, 
u^-iidhiTircko Aa. mrupadbinam visaaikhSragatmltft ’ 

For a similar sentiment, see Stanislas Julien ‘I>cs Arad^uas,’ 
vol 1 p 40, Lc corps est la plus grande source de soufTrance ” 
etc I should say that ‘ khandha ’ in t 202 and 'samkhdm in 
V 201, arc nearly if not quite, synonymous I should prefer to 




ci.vni 


DUAMH^PADA 


206 

The sight of the elect (Aiya) is good, to hvo with 
them IS always happiness , if a man does not sec fools, 
he will he truly happy 

207 

He who w^lk8 m tlic company of fools suffers a long 
way , company with fools, ns with an enemy, is always 
painful , company with the wise is pleasure, like meet 
mg with kmsfolk 

208 

Therefore, one ought to follow the wise, tlio intel 
ligent, the learned, the much enduring, the dutiful, 
the elect , one ought to follow a good and wise man, 
as tbo moon follows the path of the stars. 

read ffisajckhi. paramo as a corapoued 0 or as it is 

uritten m ooe M3 (Sk ^igbataSi ) means not oal/ 

hunger but appetite desire 

<20S ) I should 1 ke to read sukho iti dhirasamvdso 



CXIX 


CILVrTEIl XVI. 

PLi:\SURE. 


209 . 

IIo wlio gives liimself to vanitj, nnd docs not give 
liimsolf to meditation, forgetting tho real aim (of hfo) 
and grasping at pleasure, svill in time envy him who 
has exerted liimself in meditation. 

210 . 

Ix!t no man ever look for wliat is plca'^int, or wlmt 
is unplca««int. Not to see wliat is pleasant is pain, 
and it is pain to sec wliat is unplca.sant 


liOt, therefore, no man love anything; lo'>s of tho 
Lcloied is eril. Tho'm who love nothing, and hate 
nothing, have no fetters. 

012. 

From pleasure comes grief, from jileasurc comes 
fear; he ulio is frev from pleasure knous neither grlrf 
nor frtir. 

2in. 

Firm atr«Tti(in rtum*H grief, from atrcttion com«-s 



DlIAMaiAPU)A. 


C2US. 

fear, te wHo as free from offeotron taorra norto 
grief HOI' fear 


214 


lust comes gnef. from lust 
wio IS tree from lust knows neither grief n 


215 


From love comes grief, from love comes tar , he 
who IS free from love knows neither gri 


216 

Irom greed comes gnef, from greed ^ 

who IS free from greed knows neither grief nor 


217 


He who possesses virtue and ^teUigenee^ho is 
lus^ speaks the truth, and does what is hm own husi 
neas, him the world wiU hold dear 


218 


aio 

called ilrdhvarisrotas (carried upwards hy the stream^ 


| 218 )‘flrai..i»-iota. or nddhs-soto tie tecta cal B.cc 

J OB. vta has reached the world of tl e Ayr has (Ay.h^ and 
„ proceed, BS to that of the Akaaiahlias (Atamttia) This is 

the last stage before he reaches the foriBlcss world the Arupa 

dhStn (See Parables p 123 Burnout iBtrod 509 ) Onginally 
. urdhramsrotas w^y hare been used iB a less technical scBsc 
meaning one wbo ewms aga nst the stream and is not carried 
awa} by tbe >ulgar pas-nons of tbe world 



CHAPTER XVT. 


PXT1 


219 . 

Kinsfolk, friends, and lovers salute a man Tvlio has 
heen long a^ay, and returns safe from afar. 

220 . 

In like manner hLs good works receive him who 
has done good, and has gone from this world to the 
other ; — as kinsmen receive a friend on his return. 





CHAPTER XTO 


221 

Lot a mm Mall tto 

r XTm attVd to e.tbo. body ot soul, aad 
wbo calls EothiBg bis own 

222 

holding the reins 

«io HTUTor by love, let him over 

.ro;r^;”:bio.oL.otbogioedyby 

liberality, the bar by truth 

224 

Spook tbe truth, do not yield to anger, giro, if 
„01 1 ■ Body ood soul » tl» tra»»>‘non of "d™ tups ‘ lit 

. * *o.ldfom themnthottheBuddhistNidioas (Cf Buroouf 

iTod p ^ ,eeo.»Gooo,., lootore o. B.ddW aadB. 
cindet rheLileofGaudama p 454) 

^ (223 ) l^IababhVxu 3550 asadlioOT sadbuna ^-ayet 



CHAPTER XVII 


exxui 


thou art asked, from the little thou hast , by tho=o 
steps thou mlt go near the gods 

225 

The sagos who injure nobody, and who always con- 
trol their body, they will go to the unchangeable place 
(Kurawa), where if they hai e gone, they will suffer 
no more 

220 

Those who are always watchful, who study day and 
night, and who strive after Nirvana, their passions 
will come to an end 


227 

This IS an old saymg, O Atula, this is not only of 
to-day “ They blame him who sits silent, they blame 
him who speaks much, they also blame bim who 
says little, there is no one on earth who is not 
blamed 


228 

There never was, there never will be, nor is there 


(227) It appears from the commentaty that ‘porinam’ and 
‘ay^tanam' are neuters refemng to what happened formerly and 
what happens to day, and that they are not to be taien as adjec 
tires refemng to ‘ Asinam,’ etc The commentator must hare 
read ‘ atula instead of ‘ atnlam ' and he explains it as the name of 
a pupil whom Gautama addresaed by that name This may be so 
(see note to 7er«e ICO) , but ‘ atula’ may also be taken in tbe sense 
of incomparable (JIahibh xui 1037) and in that case we ought 
to supply, with Professor ‘Weber, some such word as ‘saw’ or 
‘ saying ’ 



OXXIV 


DHAUaiAPADA 


now, a man who is always blamed, or a man who 
13 always praised 

229, 230 

But he whom those who discriminate praise con- 
tmually day after day, as without blemish, wise, rich m 
knowledge and virtue, who would dare to blame him, 
like a com made of gold from the f?ambu river ? Even 
the gods praise him, he is praised even by Brahman 

231 

Beware of bodily anger, and control thy body ^ 
Leave the sms of the body, and with thy body prac- 
tise virtue ’ 

232 

Beware of the anger of *''je tongue, and control thy 
tongue f Leave the sirn^ of the tongue, and practise 
Virtue with thy tongue ’ 

233 

Beware of the anger of the mind, and control thy 
mind ’ Leave the sms of the mmd, and practise virtue 
with thy mmd ’ 

234 

The wise who control their body, who control their 
tongue, the wise who control their mind, arc indeed 
well controlled 


(230 ) The Brahman worlds are higher than the Deva worlds 
as thu Brahmin rs higier ifian a Beva , (see Hardy, ‘ Manual ’ 
p 25 , Burnouf, Introductirai, pp igj, ) 



cxxv 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
niPURITY. 

235 . 

Thou art now like a scar leaf, the messengers of 
Death (Tama) hare come near to thee; thou standest 
at the door of thy departure, and thou hast no pro- 
vision for thy journey. 

236 . 

Make thyself an island, work hard, bo wise 1 "When 
thy impurities are blown away, and thou art free from 
guilt, thou Wilt enter into the heavenly world of the 
Elect (Ariya). 

237 . 

Thy life has come to an end, thou art come near 
to Death (Yama), there is no resting-place for thee 


(235) 'TJyjoga’ eceios to mean ‘departure’ (See Buddha- 
gUoaha’s commentary on Terse 152, p 310, 1 1 , Fauaboll, ‘ Fjto 
Cdtakas,' p 35 

(230 ) An ‘ island,’ for A drowning man to Eare Lira«clf (See 
Tcrsc 25 ) ‘ Dipanlara ’ is tbe name of one of the former Bud 
dhas, and it is also u«cd as an appcllatire of the Buddha 



CXXM 


DHAMMAPADA 


on the road, and thon hast no provision for thy jour- 
ney 

238 

Make thyself an island, -work hard, he wise ' "When 
thy impurities are blown away, and thou art free from 
guilt, thou wilt not enter again into birth and decay 

239 

Let a wise man blow off the impurities of his soul, 
as a smith blows off the impiu-ities of silver, one by 
one, little by little, and from time to time 

240 

Impurity arises from the iron, and, having arisen 
from it, it destroys it , thus do a transgressor’s own 
works lead him to the evil path 

241 

The taint of prayers is non repetition , the taiUt of 
houses, non repair the taint of the bodj as sloth, the 
taint of a watchman thoughtlessness 

242 

Bad conduct is the tamt of woman, greediness the 
taint of a benefactor, tainted are all evil tv ays, in 
this world and in the next 


243 

But there is a tamt worse than all taints, ignorance 
IS the greatest tamt O mendicants ' throw off that 
taint, and become taintless » 



CirAITEE XVIII 


cxxni 


244 

Life IS easy to live for a man irlio is mthout shame, 
a croiv hero, a micchief-maker, an insulting, bold, and 
irretched fellow 


245 

But life IS bard to live for a modest man, who 
always looks for what is pare, who is dismtercstcd, 
quiet, spotless, and mttlligcnt 

24G 

Ho who destroys life, who speaks untruth, who 
takes in this world what is not g\\cn him, who takes 
another man’s wife , 

247 

And the man who giics himself to drinking intoxi- 
cating bquors, he, ci en m this tv orld, digs up his own 
root 

248 

0 man, know this, that the unrestrained are m a 
bad state, take care that greediness and vice do not 
bring thee to gnef for a long tune • 


(214) ‘ Pakkhandm’ is ideotified by Dr FausbolJ witb ‘pra 
skandiD one who jumps forward, in'ults or, as Baddhaghosha 
explains jt, one who meddles with other people 8 baaine«*, an in 
terloper At all events it is A term of reproach, and, as it would 
seem, of theological reproach 

(24C) On the five principal commandnieEts which are re 
capitulated in verges 240 and 247, see Parables, p 153 

(215) Cr 3rab&bbSrata, xii 4055, 'jesh&m vnttw X-a saw 
jatl ’ bee also v 307 



CXX'^ 


DnvMMvriDV 


255 

Tliorg IS no path through the air, a man is not a 
fi'ramawa bj outward nets Ifo creatures are eternal , 
hut the au akened (Buddha) are nc\ or shaken 

(259 ) SaTJikliarEk for sanisk&ra cf note to t 203 



CXXXI 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE JUST 

2oC, 257. 

A man is not a jast judge if he carries a matter by 
Tioicneo; no, he Trbo distinguishes both right and 
wrong, who is learned and leads others, not by rio- 
lenco, but by law and equity, he who is a guardian of 
the law and intelligent, he is called Just. 

258. 

A man is not learned because he talks much ; ho 
who is patient, free from hatred and fear, he is called 
leamed- 

259. 

A man is not a supporter of the law because he 
talks much ; even if a man has leamt little, but sees 
the law bodily, he is a supporter of the law, a man 
who never neglects the law. 


(239 ) Baddhaghosha bere tabes law (dhamma) id the sen«e of 
the four great truths, see note to y 190 Could ‘dbammam 
kSyena passati ’ mean, he obseires the law in bis acts ? Hardly, 
if we compare expressions like ‘ dhammam ripassato,’ v, 373 

i 2 
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260 

A man is not an elder because Ins head is grey , 
his age may bo ripe, but he is called ‘ Old in vain ’ 

261 

He in iyhom there is truth, virtue, love, restraint, 
moderation, he who is free from impurity and is wise, 
he IS called an ‘ Elder ’ 

262 

An envious, greedy, dishonest man does not become 
respectable by means of much talkmg only, or by the 
beauty of his complexion 

263 

He m whom all this is destroved, taken out with 
the ^ ery root, he, freed from hatied and wise, is called 
‘ Kespcctable ’ 

264 

Not by tonsure does an undisciplined man who 
speahs falsehood, become a <Sramana, can a man be a 
;Siama«a who is still held captive by desire and 
greediness ^ 

265 

He who always quiets tlie evil, whether small or 
large, he is called a 5!ramana (a quiet man), because 
he has quieted all evil 


(2Ga ) This IS a cur oii3 etymology because it shows tl at at 
the title IV I en tbs Terse was written the ongiml meaniDg of 
atawiana had b eu foi-DtlED me-snt orrg naiYy m 

tho language of the Brahmans a man wl o performed hard pea 
ances from «nm to wo k 1 ard etc Whea it became tl e name 
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2G6 

A man is not a mendicant (Bhilvshu) simply be 
cause he asks others for alms , he who adopts the 
whole law is a Bhikshti, not ho who only begs 

2C7 

no who IS above good and evil, who is "haste, who 
with knowledge payees through the world, he indeed 
IS called a Bhikshu 

268, 260 

A man is not a Mum because he observes silence 
(mona, t e manna) if he is foolish and ignorant , but 
the wise who, taking the balance chooses the good 
and avoids evil, he is a ‘ Mum, and is a Mum ’ 
thereby , ho who m this world weighs both sides is 
called a ‘ Mum * 

270 

A man ls not an Elect (Anya) because ho injures 
living creatures , because he has pity on all living 
creatures, therefore is a man called ‘ Anya ’ 


of the Buddh st ascet cs the lanjaageliad changed and «raraana 
was pronounced satnana ^oir there is another Sanskrit root 
ram to qa et wh ch in PSli becomes 1 kewi’o Bam and from 
th 8 root sam to qu et and not from mm to t rc d d the 
popular etjmology of the daj and the wr ter of onr ter«e denre 
the t tie of the Buddh st pr ests The original form mmana 
became known to the Greeks as Sap/Aovai, that of samana as 
Safiavaioi the former through Megasthenes the latter through 
Bardesanes SO-CO b c (See La« en Ind Eche Altertbums 
kunde 1 700 ) The Cl me e Sbamen and the Tungus an 

Shaincn come from the same source though the latter js some 
times doubted 

(2G0-270 ! The et) mologies here g ren of the ord nary t ties of 
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271, 272 

Not only by discipbne and vows, not only by mucli 
learmng, not by entexmg into a tranoe, not sleep- 
ing alone, do I earn tbo happmc^ of release which no 
worldling can know A Bhikshu receives confidence 
when he has reached the complete destruction of all 
desires ' 


the followers of Buddha are entirely fanciful and are cunous only 
as showing how tl e people who spoke P4U had lost the etymological 
conaowusneaa of their language A Bhikshu » a beggar tea 
Buddhist friar who has left bis family and lires entirely on alma 
Mum IS a sage hence <$&kya muni the name of Gautama 
‘Mum cotneij from man to think and from mum’ cornea 
‘mauna silence ‘Anya again is the general name of those 
■uho embrace a religious life It meant originally respectable 
noble In t 270 it eeems as if the writer wished to guard 
against deriving anya from an enemy See note to 7 22 
(272 ) The last line is obscure because the commentary la im 
perfect 





CHATTER XX 

THE WAY 

273 

Tho best of ways is tbc Eightfold , the bcf«t of 
truths the Four "Words, the best of Mrtues pa«»ioii 
lessne«s , the best of men he who has eyes to see 

274 

This IS the way, there is no other tliat loads to the 
purifying of intelligence Go yc on this way ’ Every 
thing else is the deceit of Mara (the tempter) 


If you go on tins way, you will make an end of pain I 


(273 ) The eighufold or ejgbt membered ttsj is the tethoical 
term for the waj by which "Nirrijiia is attained (®ee Bnmonf 
Lotus 519 ) This rery way constitutes the fourth of the Four 
Truths or the four words of troth nz Doikha paia '^amu 
daya origin "S rodfaa de®truction Jlarga road ( Lotui 
p 517 ) *ee note to r 178 For another eaplanat on of the 
lIArga or way see Hardy Fastem Monachinn p 2S0 

(27o ) The #alya3 arrows or thorns are the sokaralya the 
arrows of grief. Buddha himself is called maha^alya Larti, the 
great remoter of thorns (Lelita sutara p 5oO Mahabh ti 
5G1C) 
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The way was preached by me, when I had understood 
the removal of the thorns (m the flesh) 

276 

You yourself must make an effort The Tathagatas 
(Buddhas) are only preachers The thoughtful who 
enter the way are freed from the bondage of Mara 


277 

‘ All created things pensh,’ he who knows and 
sees this becomes passi\c m pain, this is the way to 
punty 

278 

‘ All creatures are gnef and pam,’ he who knows 
and sees this becomes passive in pam , this is the way 
to punty 

279 

‘ All forms are unreal,’ he who knows and sees this 
becomes passive m pam , this is the way to purity 

280 

lie who does not nsc when it is time to rise, who, 
though young and strong, is full of sloth, whoso will 
and thought are weak, that lazy and idle man mil 
never find the way to knowledge 

281 

■Watching his speech, well rcstiamed m mmd, let 

(277) Seer 255 

(278 ) See v 203 

p79 ) Dbamma .shcreexplancd Uke sa^.kl.ra as the iivo 

khaDdi 1 t e os what constitutes a Imng hodj 
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a^an never commit any Tmmg with his body ’ Let 
^ man but keep these three roads of action clear, and 
he will achieve the way which is taught by the wise 

282 

Through zeal knowledge is gotten, through lack of 
zeal knowledge is lost , let a man who knows this 
double path of gam and loss thus place himself that 
knowledge may grow 

283 

Cut down the whole forest of lust, not the tree ^ 
From lust spnngs fear When you have cut down 
every tree and every shrub, then, Bbikshus, you will 
bo free ' 

284 

So long as the love of man towards women, even the 
smallest, is not destroyed, so long is his mind in bond* 
age, as the calf that drmks milk is to its mother 

285 

Cut out the love of self, like an autumn lotus, with 
thy hand > Chensh the road of peace Nirvana 
has been shown by Sugata (Buddha) 

286 

Hero I shall dwell m the ram, here m wmter and 


(282 ) Bhun was nghtly translated intell gentia by Dr 
Fausboll Dr AVeber renders it by Gedeiben but tie com 
mentator distinctly explains it as'rast knowledge and lu tbe 
technical sense the word occurs after Tidy4 and before midha 
m the ‘ Lalita Vistara p Sll 

(283 ) A pun vana ’ meaning both lust and forest 
(280) Antardya according to the commentator yivitdnla 
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summer,’ thus meditates the fool, and does not think 
of his death 

287 

Death comes and carries off that man, surrounded 
by children and flocks, his mind distracted, as a flood 
carries off a sleeping village 

288 

Sons are no help, nor a father, nor relations , there 
IS no help from kinsfolk for one whom Death has 
seized 

289 

A wise and good man who knows the meaning of 
this, should quickly clear the way that leads to Nir- 
vaKa 


rdya i e ustentus death Id Sanskrit antiinta is used m 
the sense of vanished or pensbed 

(287 ) See notes to t 47 and of Mab&bh xu 9944 654D 
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CHAPTER XXL 


5USCELL.VNE0DS. 

290 . 

If leaving; a small pleasure one sees a great 
pleasure, let a wise man leave the small pleasure, and 
look to the great. 


201 . 

He rvho, by causing pain to others, wishes to ob- 
tain pleasure himself, he, entangled in the bonds of 
hatred, 17111 nci er be free from hatred 


292 . 

What ought to be done is neglected, what ought 
not to be done is done ; the sms of unruly, thought- 
less people are always incrcasmg. 

293 . 

But they whose whole watchfulness is always di- 
rected to their body, who do not follow what ought 
not to be done, and who steadfastly do what ought 
to be done, the sms of such watchful and wise people 
■will come to an end 
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294 

A true Brdhmawa, though ho has lulled father and 
mother, and t-^o vahaut kings, though he has de- 
stroyed a kingdom with all its subjects, is free from 
guilt 

295 

A true Brahmana, though he has killed father and 
mother, and two holy kings, aud even a fifth man, 
IS free from guilt 

296 

The disciples of Gotama (Buddha) are always well 
awake, and their thoughts day and night are always 
set on Buddha 

297 

The disciples of Gotama are always well awake, and 
their thoughts day and night are always set on the 
Law 

298 

The disciples of Gotama are always well awake, and 
their thoughts day and mght arc always set on the 
Church 

299 

The disciples of Gotama are always well awake, and 
their thoughts day and mght are always set on their 
body 


(294 29o ) Tl e«e two reraes are either meant to show that a 
truly holy man who by accident commits all these crimes is guilt 
less or they refer to somo particular erent in Buddha s history 
The commentitor is so startled that he explains them allegon 
cally Tho meaning of Teyjaggha I do not understand 
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300. 

The disciples of Gotama arc always well awake, and 
their mmd day and mght always delights in compas- 
sion. 

301. 

The disciples of Gotama are always well awake, and 
their mmd day and night always delights in medita- 
tion. 

302 

The hard partmg, the hard living alone, the unin- 
habitable houses are painful ; painful is the company 
with men who are not our equals , subject to pain are 
the travelling fnars ; therefore let no man be a travel- 
Img friar, and he will not be subject to pain. 


(302 ) TTnlesii thia verse formed part of a nii*eel]a&eousebapter, 
I should hardly have ventured to translate it as I have If the 
ver«e means anything, it means that parting with one’s friends, 
Itring m the wilderness, or in wretched boiels, or travelling about 
from place to place, homeless and dependent on casual chanty, is 
nothing but pain and grief, and, we should say, according to tlio 
author s opinion, useless In other verses, on the contrary, this 
very life, this parting with all one holds dear, living in solitude, 
and depending oit alms, is represented as the only course that 
can lead a man to wisdom, peace, and N'liriaa Such contradic* 
tion", strange as they sound, are not uncommon m the htcrituro 
of the Brahmans Here too, works are frcquenlb represented as 
indispensable to salvation, and vet, in other pbces, and from a 
higher point of view, these very works ore condemoed as u'cless, 
nay, even as a hindrance m a man’s progress to real perftction 
It IS possible that the same view found ailiocates even in the 
early days of Buddbism and that, though perforjiung the ordioarv 
duties, and enjoying the ordinary pkasures of life, a min migl t 
consider that he was a truer disciple of Buddha than the dnamj 
inhabitant of a Vihilri, or the mendicant friar who every morning 
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303 

"Wliate^ er place a faithful, virtuous, celebrated, and 
wealthy man chooses, there he is respected 

304 

Good people shine from afar, like the snowy moun- 
tains , bad people are not seen, like arrows shot by 
night 

305 

He who, without ceasing, practises the duty of eat- 
ing alone and sleeping alone, he, subduing himself, 
alone will rejoice m the destruction of all desires, as 
if lia mg m a forest 


called for alms at the lajnao e door (cf t 141 142) The next 
verse confirms the v\ew wbicb I have taien 

Should it not be asamSiDasamvaso t t living with people who 
are not one s equals which was the case in the Buddhist communi 
lies and must have been much against the grain of the Hindus ac 
customed as they were to bve always among tbcm&ehes among 
their own relations their own profession tbeir own caste? Lnin" 
with his Bupiriors is equaJl/ disagpcevbie to a Hindu as hm'» 
with hi8 inferiors AsamSma unequal might easily be mis 
taken for samlna proud 

(30o ) I 1 are translated this verge bo as to bring it into Borae 
thing like harmony with the preceding verses ^ anante accord 
mg to a pun pointed out before (v 2S3) means both in the end 
of a forest and in the end of desires 
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CHAPTER XXII 

THE DO^V^n\ARD COUPSE 

30G 

Ho -n-ho Bays -wlni is not, goos to hcU , ho also 
Trho, having done a thing says I hare not dono it 
After death both arc equal, they arc men mth cnl 
deeds m the next irorld 


307 

Jlany men -nhosc shoulders are covered mth the 
orange gorni are ill conditioned and unrostramed , 
such ciul doers bj their cmI deeds go to hell 

308 

Better it Tvould Ikj to swallow a heated iron bill, 


(30r) I tranalalc n raja tie exit tl c downward eour«e the 
CTii pith bj I e!l because the meaning B«« gned to that anc ent 

tiiac by Clrutaa wniew eutne^ «<i twrac to tb/s 
15 ddl 9t idea of n raja t> it it is d ITcult not to bcl ere in eomc 
actual contact between tl es two atrea ns of tf ought (‘•ec al o 
itah&bh XI 7I"C ) \W utav&d n is ment otied as s name of 
Duddhx, sanasan'karapratuuddlatTit (Lai list p 5</ ) 
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uu flanng fixe, thau that a bad uarcstramod tdW 

“n o on the chanty of the land 

309 

, rr?.“ — ■ 

abtebfd, thirdly, jumshmcnt, and lastly, hell. 

310 

Thoro IS had reputation, and the cm! ^ay (to holD , 
tlJr Ts the short pleasure of the frightened in tto 
tc nf the fiightcncd, and the Ung imposes heay 
puraslmicnt , therefore let no man think of his neigh- 
hour’s 11 ife 

311. 

As a grass-blade, if hadlj grasped, cuts the arm, 
hadlj -practised asceticism leads to hell 

312 

An act carelessly performed, a hrokon vow, and 
lKsit.iting ohcdicncc to discipline, .ill tins brings no 
great rtii ard 


(30't) Tbccliarityofllielaml*.*" tlic eJm*. gitcn from n semo 
ofrtliK.ou9t!iilT.to-cttrv nitutlca t U.at o'-ks for it 

(300 10 ) Tl I f uf things n witioned iii ter^e 209 stem to bo 
rematpii i« Therefore apufunlibln bail fjmc, is 

tbt. flint ”1 must be iiiraja, ‘dani/a’ must 

U ‘lunJi, an! ‘rail tbokiki cxjhms the ‘anikamateyjan* ’ 
lluJdl agosba takt s tU tan c wm of tl c meaning of ‘ anikama- 
tPTTa' tr ^all^ liiAati eiam reyjam alablnul aniliAit^'" 

5 intlakim era kilau tetyan labl ati not obtaining tbe rot as 
I e wubtf It 1 e cbtains it as bt dots not wi^b it, i e f T a short 
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313. 

If anything is to he done, let a man do it, let him 
attack it yigorously 1 A careless pilgrim only scat- 
ters the dust of his passions more vridcly. 

314. 

An e\’il deed is belter left undone, for a man re- 
pents of it afteru’ords ; a good deed is better done, 
for having done it, one does not^epent. 

315. 

Like a well-guarded frontier fort, with defences 
witliin and without, so let a man guard Iiimself. Not 
a moment should escape, for they who allow the nght 
moment to pass, suffer pain when they are m hell. 

31C. 

They who are ashamed of what they ought not to 
bo nshSmed of, and arc not ashamed of what they 
ought, to be ashamed of, such men, embracing false 
doctrines, enter the evil path. 

517. 

Tlioy who fear when they ought not to fear, and 
fear not when (hey ought to fear, such men, embracing 
false doctrines, enter the e\il path. 

318. 

Tlioy who forbid uhen there is nothing to ho for- 
h;VWrtV., 'tnA Oor.'tf/h v/>K •n.h/w. is. X'ft 


(313 ) lo • raja’ meaning 'dost' and ‘jns^ion,’ arc * I’ara* 
bill*,' j’P CC 


k 
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forbidden, such men, embracing false doctrines, enter 
tbe e^^l path 

319 

They 'wbo know what is forbidden as forbidden, 
and what is not forbidden as not forbidden, such men, 
embracing tbe true doctrine, enter the good path 



cxivii 


CHAPTER XXin 

TIIE ELEPIIA>'T 

320 

Silently shall I endure abuse as the elephant in 
battle endures the arroir sent from the bow for 
the world is lU natured 


321 

A tamed elephant they lead to battle, the king 
mounts a tamed elephant , the tamed is the best among 
men, he who silently endures abuse 

322 

SIulcs arc good, if tamed, and noble Sindliu horses, 
and elephants with large tusks, but he who tames 
himself is better still 


( 320 ) The elephant is with the Ruddhiits the emblem of en 
durance and self restraint ThosBuddl a I imselfis called N 
tie Elephant (I^al list p 5^3) or JfaiinSga the grtat 
Elephant (Lai Tist p 5>3) and m one passage (Lai \ist p 
C51) ll e reason of tl snaraeisgiTcn b/ 'tating tl at PuJdha nas 
sud^nta veil Lamed like an elephant 
Cf ^lanu Tu 47, atiT^dlsis titiksl eta.’ 

I 2 
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323 

Tor these animals does no man reach the un 
trodden country (Kmawa), where a tamed man goes 
on a tamed animal, “viz on hm own well tamed self 

324 

The elephant called Dliamapalaha, his temples run 
nmg with «;ap, and difficult to hold, does not cat a 
morsel when hound , the elephant longs for the ole 
phant groio 

325 

If a man becoincs fat and a great eater, if he is 
slcepj and rolls himself about, that fool, Uko a hog 
fed on wash, is bom again and again 

320 

This mind of mine went formcrlj wandering about 

(3'’3) I read as suggested by Dr Fauaboll yotb nttnn4 an 
dll tena (IsDto dintcna gaiAAnti (Cf ▼ ICO ) The Ind a Offico 
5IS reads na hi ctehi /A jbcI j gaAAAeya ogataw di»i?n yath at- 
Ifinam sudaotenn danto dautena gnAAAati As to el t m 
stond of j ilnel i sec t S"! 

(320 ) Tom 0 t e joi iW »s rendered by Dr Tausboll 
sapcntl but tie ref rcnce ftlith le gnes to IIcmaAandra 
(cJ Kocltlingk and Keu p 281) alowa clearly that it meant 
origin or cau«c Yonl«o occuw frequently os a mere adverb 
mtanm„ thoroughlj radically (Dhammap p 3u9) nnd jouiso 
1 anas klra (Dlamtnap p 110)mcina lakngtolcart or miod 
ing tl orouglly In tie I>al tiat p H He commentator baa 
clearly n istakin yon laA clangngUto jciiuo and eipJain 
icgitby yai at /am »» ercas M Foucaux has ngl tly translated 
itbv dijus longue Prof aw tber ima-mes I e 1 as d s 
covered. i yo. uaA aJoMrrntcnlre but even gm .mar would 
*1 ow tl at our author is i inoccut of it 
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ns it liked, ns it listed, ns it phased, hut I shnll now 
hold it in tliorougliljjns the nder who holds the hook 
holds in the furious olcplnnt 

327 

lie not thoughtlo's, witch your thoughts* Dinw 
jour'clf out of the c\il wn}, like nn cleplnnt sunk in 
mud 

328 

If 1 man find n prudent companion who walks 
with him, IS wise, niid li\ cs soberlj , ho mij w alk w itli 
him, o\crconuug all dangers, hippy, hut considtntc 

320 

If a mm find no prudent companion who walks 
witli him, 13 wi«o, and li\cs sohtrlj, let him walk 
ilonc, like a king who has left his conquered coun- 
try hchind,— like a loncl} elephant 

330 

It IS better to li\ o alone, there is no companionship 
with a fool, let a man iralk alont, let him commit no 
sin, with few wishes, hko the lonely clophmt 

331 

If an occasion arises, friends arc plcisant, enjoy 
ment IS pleasant if it is mutual , a good work is plea 
sant in the hour of death , the gii mg up of all gnef is 
pleasant 

332 

Pleasant is the state of a mother, pleasant the state 

(332) lie commentator throughout takes t! ese words like 
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of a father, pleasant the state of a <SVama?za, pleasant 
the state of a Brahmana 


333 

Pleasant is virtue lasting to old age, pleasant is a 
faith firmly rooted, pleasant is attainment of intelli 
gence, pleasant is avoiding of sins 


roakteyjata etc to s gnifj not the status of a mother or ma 
tern ty but reverence shown to a mother 
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TinrsT 

334 

llie tliirst of a thoughtless man grows like a creeper, 
he runs hither and thither, like a monkey seeking fruit 
in the forest 

335 

Whom this fierce thirst o\orcoracs, full of poison, m 
this world, his sufTcnngs increase like the nhoundmg 
Tirana grass 

330 

He who overcomes tins fierce thirst, difficult to he 
conquered in this world, suflermgs fall off from him, 
like w ater drops from a lotus leat 

337 

This salutary word I tell you, as many as are here 
come together ‘Dig up the root of thirst, as he 
■who wants the sweet scented TTsira root must dyr uji 
the BiraHa grass, that j^Iara (the tempter) may not 


(335 ) \ iram grass J8 tbe Andnfo^on muTicatum and the 
Scented root of it is calkd urtra (cf v 337) 
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crush 3 ou again and again, as the stream crushes the 
iccds ’ 

338 

As a tree is fiim as long as its root is safe, and 
groirs again ei en thoogli it has been cut doivn, thus, 
unless the yearnings of thirst arc destroyed, this pain 
(of life) ivill return again and again 

339 

He ovhose desire for pleasure runs strong m the 
thirty-sis channels, the waves will carry away that mis- 
guided man, via his desires winch are set on passion 

340 

The channels run everywhere, the creeper (of pas- 
sion) stands sprouting , if you see the creeper spring- 
ing up, cut its root by means of knowledge 

341 

A creature’s ploasm^b are extravagant and luxuia- 
ous , sunk m lust and looking for pleasure, men tin 
dergo (again and again) birth and decay 

342 

Men, driven on by thirst, tun about like a snared 

(338) On Anusaya’ie anusaja, see Wassiljew, ‘ Der Bud 
diiismus p 240 sei 

(339 ) The thirty six cliannela, or passions which are dinded hy 
the commentator into eighteen extenial and eighteen internal are 
explained by Burnouf ( lotns,* p 649) from a gloss of the ‘ Gina. 
alamhara L indication precise des aflections dont un Buddha acte 
independant aSectious qm sont an uombre do dix huit nous est 
founii par la glose d un Iivre appaitenant aux Buddhistes de Cey 
Ian etc 

‘Yhht, which Dr Finsboll translates bv ‘cqtir nay be laha 
undm 
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hare, held m fetters and bonds, they undergo pain 
for a long time, again and again 

343 

Men, driven on by thirst, run about lihe a snared 
hare , let therefore the mendicant who desires passion 
les«ness for himself, drive out thirst • 

344 

He who in a country without forests (i e after hav 
mg reached Nirvana) gives him«elf over to forest hfe 
(i c to lust), and who, when removed from the forest 
(e e from lust), runs to the forest (i e to lust), look 
at that man ’ though free, he runs into bondage 

345 

"Wise people do not call that a strong fetter which 
IS made of iron, wood, or hemp, far stronger is the 
care for precious stones and«nngs, for sons and a 
^ufe 

346 

That fetter do wise people call strong which drags 
down, yields, hut is difficult to undo , after having cut 
at last, people enter upon their pilgrimage, free 
from cares, and leavmg desires and pleasures behmd 


(311 ) This Teree seems aga d full of puns all connected with 
the twofold meaning of rana forest and lust By replacing 
forest by lust we may translate He who when free from 
lust gives h mself up to lust who when removed from lust runs 
into lust look at that man etc Siibbana though with a short 
a may he intended to rem ad the hearer of Nibbana 
(31o) Apekhi, apeksi 4 care seejl£anu vi 41 49 
(3IG) Parhbay \e panvray see Mann vi 41 
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347 

Those who are slaves to passions, run up and down 
the stieam (of desires) as a spider runs up and down 
the web which he has made himself, when they have 
cut this, people enter upon their pilgrimage, free from 
cares, leaving desires and pleasure behind 

348 

Give up what IS before, give up what is behind, 
give up what is in the middle, when thou goest to the 
other shore of existence , if thy mind is altogether free, 
thou wilt not again enter into birth and decay 

349 

If a man is tossed about by doubts, full of strong 
passions, and yearning only for what is dehghtful, 
his thirst will grow more and more, and he will in 
deed make his fetters strong 
* 350 

If a man delights m qmeting doubts, and, always 
reflecting, dwells on what is not delightful, ho cer 
tainly will remove, nay, he will cut the fetter of 
hlara 

351 

Ho who has obtained rest, who does not tremble, 

{317 ) The commentator explams the $>dj Je of the sp der as 
folio V8 Ab a 8p der after 1 armg made its thread web B ts m 
the m ddie or the centre and after kiU ng with a violent rush a 
butterfly or a fly wh ch has fallen la its circle dnnks its juiee 
rcturos and sits aga n in tl e same place in the same n auncr 
creatures who are given to passions depraved by hatred and 
maddened by wrath run along the atreani of tl rst uLich tley 
1 a\c made them elve-* and cannot cross it etc 
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s’ho IS Without thirst and without hlcmi«h, he has 
jrohen all the thorns of life this v, ill he his last body 

352 

He who IS without thirst and without affection, who 
understands the words and their interpretation, who 
knows the order of letters (those which are before and 
which are after), he has recen ed his last bodj , he is 
called the great sage, the great man 

353 

‘ I ha^ e conquered all, I know all, m all conditions 
of life I am free from taint, I have left all, and 
through the destruction of thirst I am free , having 
learnt myself, whom shall I teach ^ 

354 

The gift of the law exceeds all gifts, the sweetness 
of the law exceeds all sweetne^, the delight in the 
law exceeds all delights , the extinction of thirst oi er 
comes all pam 

355 

Pleasures destroy the foolish if they look not for 
tho other shore , the foolish by his thirst for pleasures 
destroys himself as if he were his own enemy 


(352 ) Aa to N rutti and its teeba cal mean ng among the 
Baddh sts see Burnoof Lotna p &tl Fausboll translates 
n ruttis Tocabulorutn pentus which may be r ght Could not 
aannipdta mean aamt tS or gann karal a ? Sanoipata oc 
c ira m the iSahala prsltirikhya but with a d fferent mean ng 
(334. ) rfio cf/iammaifJaa or gift of the taw s <6e fecfin eat 
term for instruct on in the Buddhist rel g on (See Parables 
p IGO where the story of the SakkadcTiriiya is told and where 
a free rendering of our Tcr«e s giten ) 
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356 

The fields arc damaged by -weeds, mankind is da 
maged by passion therefore a gift bestowed on tlic 
passionless brings great reword 

367 

The fields are damaged by weeds , mankind is da 
maged by hatred tlicrcfore a gift bestowed on those 
who do not hate brings great reward 

358 

The fields are damaged by weeds, mankind is da 
maged by vanity therefore a gift bestowed on those 
who are free from vanity brings great reirard 

359 

The fields are damaged by -weeds, mankind is da 
maged by wishing therefore a gift bestowed on those 
who are free from -wishes brings great reward 
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■mE BFIIKSnU (>fi:NT)ICAM) 

SCO 

Ecstraint in the eje is good, good is restraint in the 
car, in the nose restraint is good, good is restraint in 
the toDgac. 

361. 

In the body restraint is good, good is restraint in 
speech, m thought restraint is goo^ good is restraint 
in all things A Bhikshu, restrained in all things, is 
freed from all pain 

3C2. 

He ■who controls his band, he a-ho controls his foot, 

(*102) t e ‘adhjitmarata,’ is an eiprcs»ion 

TrhicH we may take in it? oataml aense, in which C3*c it would 
simply mean, dcli;;htm 5 inwardly But ‘adhyitiaarata’ has a 
tec^ical son«e m ban*km snd with the Brahmans They u*c it m 
the scn«e of delighting in the Adbyitman, i e the Supitme 
Self, or Brahman (Sec ‘3Ianu.* ti 40, and Kulluka’s com- 
mentarv As the Buddhj«ts do not recognize a Supreme Self or 
Brahman, they cannot u«e the word id its rrahmanjcal seD‘e, and 
thus we find that Buddhaghosha eipUins it as “di-lighling in 
meditation on the Kinizassthiax, « Baddhitt foraalsrr, ahether 
externally or internally ” I am rot certain of the exact mean- 
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ho 'W'ho controls hib speech, he nho is well controlled, 
he -nho delights inwardly, who is collected, who is 
solitary and content, him they call Bhikshu 

363 

The Bhikshu who controls his mouth, who speaks 
wisely and calmly, who teaches the meaning and the 
Law, his w ord is sweet 


304 

Ho who dwells m the Law, delights m the Law, 
meditates on the Law, follows the Law, that Bhikshu 
will never fall away from the true Law 

365 

Let him not despise what he has received, nor ever 
envj others a mendicant who envies others does not 
obtain peace of mind 

366 

A Bhikshu who, though he receives little, docs not 


ing of Buddhaghosbas ^ord*! but whateier they mean it is quite 
clear that he does not take adhy&tmrrata in the Biahmamcal 
sense The question then arises who used the terra first and who 
borrowed it and here it would seem considering the intelligible 
growth of the word in the philosophical systems of the Brahmans, 
that the pr only belongs lor once to the Brahmans 

(363) On artha and ‘dbarma* seeStaniglaa Julien LesAva 
dlnaa i 21? note Les quatre conuaissances sont 1® la con 
na g'lanee du sens (artba) 2® la connaissance de )a IiOi (dbanna) , 
3° la connaiasauce des explicatioua (niroukti) 4® la connaissauce 
de I intelligence ^rStibb&na) 

(361 ) T1 e express on dbamm&ramo having his garden or 
deligl t (Lustgatten)mthel.atk is well matched by the Brahmanic 
erprcssion ekSrSma t e nirdvaudn ’ (afahdbh xiii 1930 ) 
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despise Tvhat he has rtecived, even the gods will 
praise him, if his life is pure, and if he is not slothful 

367 

Ho who never identifies himself with his body and 
soul, and does not gneve over what is no more, he in 
deed is called a Bhikshu 


368 

The Bhikshu who acts with kindness, who is calm 
in the doctnne of Buddba, will reach the quiet 
place (Ninana), cessation of natural desires, and hap. 
pmess 

369 

0 Bhikshu, empty this boat ’ if emptied, it will 
go quickly , having cut off passion and hatred, thou 
wilt go to Nirvfiwa 

370 

Cut off the five (senses), leave the five, nse above 
the five ’ A Bhikshu, who has escaped from the five 
fetters, he is called Oghatinna, “ Saved from the flood ” 

371 

Meditate, 0 Bhikshu, and be not heedless * Do 
not direct thy thought to what gives pleasure ' that 


(367 ) l»^lmarupa is here used again m its technical sense of 
bodf and soul neither of which is fttroan or self ‘Asat what 
13 not may therefore mean the same as nimarupa or we may 
take it in the sense of what is no more as for instance, the beauty 
or youth of the body the Tigonr of the mind etc 

(371 ) The swallowing of hot iron balls is considered as a 
punishment m hell see v 303 Professor Weber has perceived 
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thou mayest not for thy heedle^ness have to s'W’allow 
the iron hall (m hell), and that thou mayest not cry 
out when burnmgj “ is pain ” 

372 

“Without knowledge there is no meditation, without 
meditation there la no knowledge he who has know- 
ledge and meditation is near nnto Nirva-^a 

373 

A Bhikshu who has entered his empty house, and 
whose mmd is tranquil, feels a more than human 
delight when he sees the law clearly 

374 

As soon as he has considered the origin and destruc- 
tion of the elements (kliandha) of the body, he finds 
happiness and joy which belong to those who know 
the immortal (Ninarea) 

375 

And this IS the begiimuig here for a wise Bhikshu 
watchfulness over the senses, contentedness, restraint 
under the Law , keep noble friends whose life is pure, 
and uho are not slothful 


376 

Let him hve in chanty, let him be perfect m his 
duties , then m the fulness of delight he will make 
an end of suffering 


the r ght meaning of bhavasao n Ii oh can onlj be ‘ bhiFnj’asra ’ 
but I doubt -nhether the rest of his tendering is ngbt Do not 
sualloK by acc dent an iron ball 
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377. 

As the Yassika-plant sheds its withered flowers, 
men should shed passion and hatred, 0 ye Bhikshus ! 

37S. 

1^0 Bhilcshu whose body and tongue and mind 
are quieted, who is collected, and has rejected the 
baits of the world, he is called Quiet. 

379. 

Bouse thyself by thyself, exanune thyself by thy- 
self, thus self-protected and attentive wilt thou live 
happily, 0 Bhiluhu ! 

380. 

For self Is the lord of self, self is the refuge of self ; 
therefore curb thyself as the merchant curbs a good 
horse. 

381. 

The Bhikshu, full of debght, who is calm in the 
doctrine of Buddha will reach the quiet place (K’lr- 
va«a), cessation of natural desires, and happiness, 

382. 

He who, even as a young Bhikshu, applies himself 
to the doctrine of Buddha, brightens up this world, 
like the moon when free from clouds. 


"See TerselflJb 
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383 

Stop the stream valiantly, dnvo aTvay the desires, 
0 BrShmaiia ’ When you have understood the de- 
stmotion of all that was made, you will understand 
that which was not made 


384 

If the Brahmana has reached the other shore 
in both laws (m restraint and contemplation), all 
bonds vanish from him who has obtained know- 
ledge 

385 

He for whom there is neither this nor that shore, 
nor both, him, the fearless and unshaohlcd, I call in- 
deed a Brahmana 

386 

He who IS thoughtful, blameless, settled, dutiful, 


(3S5 ) The exact meaning of the two shores la not quite clear 
ind the commentator who tahea them m the sense of internal and 
external organs of sense can hardlj he right See v 8G 
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^thout passions, and who has attained the highest 
end, him. I call indeed a Brahmana. 

387 . 

The sun is bright by day, the moon shines by night, 
the warrior is bright in his armour, the Brahmana is 
bright in his meditation ; hut Buddha, the Awakened, 
is bright with splendour day and night. 

388 . 

Because a man is rid of evil, therefore he is called 
Brahmana ; because ho walks quietly, therefore he is 
called j'ramana ; because ho has sent away his own im- 
pnritiesj therefore he is called Pravra/Titn (apilgrimh 

389 . 

No one should attack a Br^mana, but no Brahmana 
(if attacked) should let himself fly at his aggressor I 
■Woe to him who strikes a Brahmana, more woe to 
him who flies at his aggressor ! 

390 . 

It advantages a Brahmana not a little if he holds 
his mind back from the pleasures of life j when all 
wish to injure has vanished, pain will cease. 


(388.) These would-be etymologies are again interesting as 
showing the decline of the etymological life of the spoken language 
of India at the time when such etymologies became possible. In 
order to derive ‘Brahmana’ from it must have been pro- 

nounced ‘ bdhmano ; ‘ vab,’ to remove, occurs frequently in the 
Buddhistical Sanskrit. (Cf. Ijal. Vist. p. 551, 1 I ; 553, 1. 7 
See note to verse 265.) 

(390.) I am afraid I have taken too much liberty with this 
verse. Dr. Fausboll translates ‘Ifon Br&hmattse hoc paulo me- 
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391 

TTmi I call indeed a Brahmana who does not offend 
by body, word, or thought, and is controlled on these 
three points 

392 

After a man has once understood the Law as taught 
bj the "Well awakened (Buddha), let him worship it 
carefully, as the Brahmawa worships the sacrificial fire 

393 

A man does not become a Brahmawa by his platted 
hair by his family, or by both, in whom there is 
truth and nghteousnoss, ho is blessed, he is a Brah 
ma»a 

394 

"What IS the use of platted hair, 0 fool * what of 
the raiment of goatskins ’ Within thee there is ra^ en 
ing but the outside thou makest clean 

395 

The man who wears durty raiments, who is cmacia 
ted and covered with veins, who lives alone in the 
forest, and meditates him I call indeed a Brahmana 


I us quando retent o fit mentis a jucund s In the second verse 
1 e translates iumgamano or h msamaco b; violenta mens 
t)r "Weber by der Qeist der Sebadsuebt M gbt it be h ms 
jamanai injured and nirattxti he is quiet patient? Ah msd 
manah would be with tl e BaddI ists the sp nt of love (Luke 
XI SO) 

(391 ) I have not cop ed the la guage of the B ble more than 
T waa just fied m The words are abbbantaran te gabanam bi 
1 iram panma^yasi interna est abyssus extern im mundas 

(39o ) The expression Kiaan dbaman santl ata n is the San 



396 . 

I do not call a man a Brahmana because of his ori- 
gin or of bis mother. He may be called “ Sir,” and 
may be wealthy : but the poor, who is free from all 
attachments, him I call indeed a Brahmana. 

397 . 

He who has cut all fetters, and who never trembles, 
lie who is independent and unshackled, him I call 
indeed a Brahmaaa. 


398 . 

He who has cut the girdle and the strap, the rope 
with all that pertains to it, he who has burst the bar, 
and is awakened, him I call mdeed a Brabmana. 

399 . 

He who, though he has committed no offence, 
endures reproach, bonds, and stripes, him, strong m 
endurance and powerful, I call indeed a Brahmana. 

400 . 

He who is free from anger, dutiful, virtuous, with- 
out weakness, and subdued, who has received his last 
body, him I call indeed a Brahmana. 


f knt ‘ kmaw dhamani^aDtstam,' the frequent occurrence of which 
m the JEahShharata baa been pointed out by Boehtlingk, * r 
dhamani It looks more like a Brihmauic than like a Buddhist 
phrase 

(399) The exact meaning of 'ballnika* la difEcult to find 
Doe* it mean, possessed of a atroog army, or facing a force, or 
leading a force ? The commentaiy alone could help us to decide 
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401 

He wlio does not cling to pleasures, like water on a 
lotus leaf, like a mustard seed on tlic point of an awl, 
him I call indeed a Brahma«a 

402 

He who, even here, knows the end of his suffer 
mg has put down hia burden, and is unshackled, him 
I call indeed a Brabmana, 

403 

He whose knowledge is deep who possesses wisdom, 
who knows the nght way and the wrong, who has 
attained the highest end him I call indeed o Broh 
mana 

404 

He who keeps aloof both from laymen and from 
mendicants, goes to no house to beg, and whose de 
sires are small, him I call indeed a Brahmawa 

405 

He who finds no fault with other beings, whether 


(404 ) AiioIcas4ri is translated by Dr FauaboII sine domic I o 
grassantem by Dr "Weber oboe Hetm wandelt Tbe commen 
titor seems to support my tianslatura He says that a man who 
has no intercourse either with householders or with those who 
bare left the r houses but may still dwell together in ret reineut 
from the world is anilayaJ^ra te a man who goes to nobody s 
abode in order to see to hear to talk or to eat He then ei 
plains AuevV a iy f&e aame wonf an^ihva/Jtfnn tea man 
who goes to nobody a residence for any purpose — and in our 
case I suppose pr nc j ally not for tie purpose of begg ng 
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weak or strong, wTio does not kill nor cause slaughter, 
him I call indeed a Brahmana 

406 

He who IS tolerant with the intolerant, mild with 
fault-finders, free firom passion among the passionate, 
him I call indeed a Brabmafia 

407 

He from whom anger and hatred, pnde and envy 
have dropt like a mustard seed from the pomt of an 
awl, him I call indeed a Brahmana 

408 

He who utters true speech, instructive and free fi-om 
harshness, so that he offend no one, him I call indeed 
a Br^mana 

409 

He who takes nothing m the world that is not given 
lum, be it long or short, small or largo, good or bad, 
him I call mdeed a Brahmana 

410 

He who fosters no desires for this world or for the 
next, has no mclmations, and is unshackled, him I 
caU mdeed a Brahmana 


411 

Ho who has no mtcrcsts, and when he has under- 


(411 ) ‘ Akat! amkalhi is expl^ned bj Buddhaghosha as mean 
jng free from doubt or besitatioa He also ti-cs ‘ kathamkatbl 
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stood (the truth), docs not say Ho^r, horr’ — ^ko who 
can dive mto the Immortal, him I call indeed a Brah 
mana 

412 

He who 13 above good and evil above the bondage 
of both free from grief, from sin, from impurity, him 
I call indeed a BrahmaBa 

413 

He who IS bright like the moon pure, serene, and 
undisturbed m whom all gaiety is extinct, him I call 
indeed a BrahmaBa 

414 

Ho wlio has traversed this mazy, impervious world 
and its vanity, who is through, and has reached tho 
other shore is thoughtful, guileless, free from doubts, 
free from attachment, and content, him I call indeed a 
Brahmana 

415 

Ht who, leaving all desires, trav els about without a 


in the sen^e of doubt (rerae 414) In the KAvyddarja 1 1 17 
the comn entator cspla ns akattam by kathdrah tarn nrrnd 
djtnj tthcb irouJd mean nitbcnit a katbi a speech a storj' 
w tl out coDtrad ct oa uncoad t anally rrojn our passage bon" 
crer it seems ns if katbrnnkathS was a noun denred from 
kiithafTikatl ayat to say IIov how? so that dc tber tl e first 
nor the second element bid anyth ng to do with kath to re- 
late and in tl at case akatbam too ought to be taken in tl e 
sense of iMthout a Why 

(W ) See Terse 80 The d at net on between good a d evil 
Tan il ea wl cn a man I as rcl red from tl o world and 1 as ceased 
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home, in •whom all concupi‘«ccnce is extmct, him I call 
indeed a Brahmawa 

416 

Ht who, lca%'iiig all longings, travels about without a 
home, in whom all coACtousnvss is extinct, him I call 
indeed a Brahmawa 

417 

He who, after leaving all bondage to men, has n<en 
aho\ 0 all bondage to the gods, who is free from e\ cry 
bondage, him I call indeed a Brahmaria. 

418 

He who has left what gi\cs pleasure and what 
g^^es pain, is cold, and free from all germs (of re 
newed life), the hero who has conquered all the 
worlds, him I call indeed a Brahmana 

419 

He who knows the destruction and the return of 
creatures e\ erywhere, who is free from bondage, v el 
faring (Sugata), and awakened (Buddha), him I call 
indeed a Brahmana 

420 

He whose way the gods do not know, nor spirits 
(GandLan as), nor men, and whose passions are extinct, 
him, the venerable, I call indeed a Brahmana 

421 

He who calls nothing his own, whether it be before, 
behind, or between, who is poor, and free from the 
Io^ e of the world, him I call indeed a Brahmaiia 
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422 

The manly, the noble, the hero, the great sago, the 
conqueror, the guilel^, the master, the awakened, 
him I call indeed a Br*ihma>ia 

423 

Ho nho hnon’s his former abodes, who sees hca%on 
and hell, has reached the end of births, is peifect m 
linowlcdgc and a sage, he whose perfections arc all 
perfect, him I call indeed a Brahraam 
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PEEFACE 

(BY CAPTAIN ROGERS) 


TRAKSUTION OF BUDDHAGDOSHA’S PARABLES. 


Tiie following translation of the Burmese Torsion of 
the Parahlcs of Buddhaghosha has been made from a 
work entitled, the Dhamma-Pada-Vatthu, or ‘ Stones 
about the Dhamma Pada.* In the translation I hm e 
followed the printed text of Latter’s ‘ Selections from 
the YcmacularBoodhist Literature of Burmah,’ collat- 
ing it with a palm-leaf manuscript of the same work 
in the East-India Office librarj. The collating, how- 
ever, has been of but little use, for though the two 
copies are in most parts identical or nearly so, yet m 
the obscure passages they almost invariably differ con- 
siderably, and one is rarely more intelligible than the 
Ofiicr. iury senaVic Tari^iuii\rtftwvuii ^’umnaunscrip’i 
and the printed text will he found in the foot-notes. 
I have also marked those few passages which their 
impenetrable obscuri^ has compelled me to omit. 
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The difficulties under which a translator labours, cuung 
to the careless transcribing of the nati\ o copyists, is 
well exemplified in the English translation of ‘ The 
Decisions of Pnnccss T^udamasan,^ by the late Col 
Sparks , another portion of Latter’s ‘ Selections,’ and 
a veiy amusing collection of stones, where the nume- 
rous emendations of the text, which the translator was 
oompcUcd to make, arc marked m the notes 

Although I have paraphrased as decently as possible 
many of the expressions employed in the onginal, yet 
the Oriental ideas of propnety are so different from 
those of Western nations that I found myself alto 
gether unable, without completely sacrificing the 
sense, to do more than slightly tone down some of the 
passages 

I have to acknowledge the great advantage I hai o 
domed from collating my own translation with a 
close and very accurate translation of the same work 
by Captain Sheffield Grace, of H M 68th Eegiment, 
which Professor ilax Muller forwarded to me while 
I was rensing my manuscript for the press 


H T E 
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I worship the Adorahle who is worthy of all homage, 
who IS radiant with the six glories, and the possessor 
of all wisdom 


CHAPTER I 

STOri OF ^AKKnUPALA AIAILITIIEPA 

The most excellent Pari * brilliant m Ins glory, fice 
from all Ignorance beholding Nibb ina ® the end of the 
migration of the soul, lighted the lamp of the law of 
the good 

This law he preached during his residence at the 
Getavana monastery m the Savatthi country, lUus 
trating it by an account of the Jlaliathera* AaLkhup ala 

At a former time there lived in the Savatthi country 
a T/<ugyue* named Maha svanna This TAugyuc went 
out one day to hathe , on the road he saw a banyan 

1 The Lord or Master »e Gotama the founder of the 
Buddh st rel g on 

^ bbana IS the last and nnci angeable state of the soul in wh ch 
it 13 never more subject to transm giution — the heaven of the 
Burmese Buddh sts 

* Mai athera means among the Burnieae a Buddh st pr est of 
ten years stand ng or more but here it s gn fies a d st ngmshed 
d sc pie of Gotama 

* The wealthy class 
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tree, tliinking tliat there must dwell there a Nat' 
of great power, he cleared the space at the foot of the 
tree, made an offering of a flag,^ a lighted lamp, 
flowers and perfumes, and prayed “My loid Nat, 
if you will gne me a son or a daughter, I will make 
jou large offerings,” then he returned home 

At that very time the TAugyiie’s wife became 
pregnant, and the TAugyue was delighted After ten 
months, 3 a son was horn, to whom he gave the name 
of Mahapala, because he had obtained him through his 
prayers to the Nat After this another son was born, 
who received the name of Aulla-pa!a These two sons, 
when they reached years of maturity, both mamed 

At this time Para Taken* was preaching the law 
to the assembly in the (jetavana monastery, and 
Mahapala, after listening to his discourse, became 
fearful about his future state, and asked Para Taken 
for permission to become a Eaban ® Pan Taken said, 
“ If there is any one whose leave you should asli, go 
first and do so ” Mah ipala accordingly sought the 
leave of his younger brother, ATulla-pala , hut Ifulla- 
pala objected, saying, “ Our parents are both dead, 
and I now look on you as my father and mother , do 
not become a Kahan, hut stay at home and make 
offeriDgs Mahapala, howeier, would not listen to 
his brother’s objections, hut deiiiered over to him a 
largo amount of property, and then leaving him, went 
to Para, Taken and became a Kahan 

^ A being of an order snpenor to man 

® A streamer of clotfa often fastened to a tree as au offering 
to tbe Nat supposed to reside there 

^ ttrnar monfiis aJone are emplojed bj the Burmese in calcu 
lations of time 

* The Lord and Master t e Gotnma * A Buddbist priest 
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After he had become a Pan/'inga,^ and had passed 
five Icnts’ with the teacher Upayy/riya, he said to Par'i 
Taken, “ily lord and master, what arc the duties of 
a pnest, according to the dumc sjstem^” Pari 
Taken said, “ilahapib, my diMnc system consists 
of Gandha dliura and Vipassana dhura, those two ” 
Slalilpala said, “ Lord and master, what is Gand- 
lia dhura ’ and what is Vipa«‘-ana dhura Par i Taken 
replied, “ Gandha dhun means knoinng bj heart 
the tliree books of the Pi/aka’ m the Pali language , 
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Vipassana dliura means, repeating tlie Kamma^^/tana' 
and the ana ” ilah ipala said, “ Lord and master, 
I liai e entered the priesthood at too ad\ ancod an age to 
acquire the Gandha dhiira, gi\e me the Vipassaua 
dhura ” Para Taken gave him the KammaW/ana, irhieh 
has the power of making a man a Rahanda ^ Maha 
pata, after performing the Pai arana,'* made his 
obeisance to Para Taken, and went away with sixty 
Rahans to a place distant 120 yo^j^anas® from the 
S ivatthi country Depending for subsistence on a 
neighbouring ullage, he took up Ins residence in a 
forest, where he occupied himself in repeating the 
Kammatfh'Jia The people of the village felt kindly 
towards them, and offered them boiled iicc,® and 
ISIah ip ila and the sixty Rahans received daily alms of 
food m tho village ’ 

One day, a doctor m tho village made a respectful 
request to them, that if c\cr they had need of modi 

' Short sentences for repetu on 

* The 83 ne but shorter 

* An Anya of the highest order An Anva is one irl o will 
attain "N bbana at the close of bis present 1 fe 

* Conftssion made by on© pnest to anotl er 

* A yoyana is tl irteen and a I ilf English miles 

® Buddl ist priests recene all their food cooked from the pious 
hilT on wl om they are entirely depeodeut for tl cir subsistence 
"Nothing IS cooked lu the monasteries 

^ It IS the custom of the Burmese priests to go out every 
n on 11 g about eigl t o clock to collect food for the day At tl is 
I our m every town or tillage where there is a monastery may 
be Bcin a long file of priests w th tJ cir bngl t yellow clothes and 
shaven and uncaverid beads walk iig alonly and solemnly along 
wit\ the r eves fixed upon tl e grou d looking i eitl er to right nor 
lift anl keep r g d aiknct each man carry ing I is t^abet into 
wl lU U c j eoplc fro n t! e r 1 ousrs as tl e procession passes coroo 
a! 1 t^ur foo I pnncii alW bo ltd rice 
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thit very day, exactly at midoiglit, he became a 
Ualianda, but lie lost the sight of both eyes 

From this tune Mahipala confined himself to the 
precincts of the monastery Wlien the Eahans next 
morning told him that it was time to go and collect 
the food , he said to them, “ Mj sight is gone , go 
by j ourselves and collect it ” When the Rahans 
saw his blindness thej wept bitterly, and said to Inm, 
“ My Lord, ha\c no anxie^, wo will feed and tend 
jou,” then thej ent into the village to collect food 
^Ticn the mllagcrs saw that Maiupala was not with 
tlicm, and on inquiry learned tint he was blind, they 
grcatlj pitied him and sent him many dainties 

K lUJiupalai continued to instruct the sixtj Italians, 
and these, ginng then whole licarts to his teaching, 
arna cd at the stage of a Rahanda "WTicn Lent as 
ov or the Rahaiis expressed a wish to go and contem 
l»hto Pan Taken, AakUiupali mhI to them, ^‘Go, 
but I am infirm and I hud and must remain behind 
"Wlien you arruc there tell my 5 ouiigcr brother /fulla 
p ila of mj condition If lie will conduct mo I shall 
be able to go ” 

Wlicn the Rahaus am\cd they contemplated Pan 
Taken and the tuo chief disciples’ On the iollouuig 
di} early in the moiniDg the Rahans went to collect 
food at the house of A’ulla p da, when he saw them and 
found his brother aias not with them, ho asked after 
him Tlie Rahans told him how ho was blind of both 
tjes, and liou he had ‘«aid tliat lie could not come 

Mai ) ala s name is here cl anged to Aakkbupala la reference 
lei I u bln dnes' L-akkl u » cat u g cj c 

bar j utta t! e r obUband di i ] k na I aiogjaH «na tbe Jefi 
liai J d «c ( c 
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unles? his brother would conduct him. "When .ffulla- 
pala heard this, he wept aloud, and making his nephew 
Palita enter the priesthood, he sent him back with the 
Eahans. The noTice as soon as he reached the resi- 
dence of .ffakkhupala, presented some food to him, 
saying, “I have brought this from your younger 
brother .^iiUa-pala.*’ /^klhnpila asked him who ho 
was, and hearing he was his nephew, said “Very 
good,” and giving him the end of his staff to gmde 
him, set out on his journey. 

As they were travellmg in a thick forest, the novice 
Palita, hearing the voice of a woman who was engaged 
in collecting fuel, and was singing very prettily over 
her task, said to Aa kkh upak, “3Iy Lord, wait here for 
one moment, I will bo back with you directly.” The 
novice then went away, and introduemg himself to 
the young woman, spent a considerahlc timo in her so- 
ciety. A^kkhupala finding the novice did not return, 
and suddenly recollecting that he had heard a woman 
singing, came to the conclusion that the novice had 
failed in his duty.^ 

"When the norice returned after his interview with 
the damsel, he said, “My Lord, lot us proceed,” 
and offered to take the end of the staff; hut the Eahanda 
said, “ One who has been guilty of a vile action must 
not touch the end of my staff.” The novice trembled 
and was silent . then assuming the garment of a layman, 
he agam approached him and said, I have become a 
layman; it was from no inclination for its duties that 
I entered the priesthood, but only from fear of the 
dangers of the journey; now let us proceed. Put 
Aakkhupala said, “Though you haie gone hack to 
* Tlic Buddhist pneslhood arc dcTOted to celibacy 
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tlio laity, von are not fit to be my companion. , I wnll 
not go nitb you” Then Pabta urged, “Do not 
remain here, my Lord ' for there arc Bilus^ and all 
sorts of dangers” The Eahanda rcphcd, “I care 
not for these dangers, if I must die I must die , but 
I avull not be conducted by you ” When P ihta heard 
this ho ^as utterly dismayed, and -vreeping bitterly 
fled aivay 

By the power of AaLlhupala’s devotion the throne 
of the Salvka ICing’ became rigid, ^ and its occupant 
looking forth obscri ed the Bahanda in his difficultj , 
and leaving the Kat countrj descended to earth , then 
taking care that his footfdl should bo heard by 
A il 1 hupala ho went along in front of him Aakkhu 
pda asl cd nhoso footstep it was, and tho Ifat Ling 
insMcrcd that he uas a wayfarer, and asked tho 
Bahanda n hither he was going, on reccii’ing tho 
reply that he was bound for the Suatthi country, 
Iio suggested that they should tia>c] together, but 
the Mali ithcra «aid, ‘ D iral a, I am a cry infirm 
and shall delay j ou on your journey ’ The Sal^ka 
King rejoined, “ I\ot so, my Lord, I have no need of 
haste, and by accompanying j ou I shall obtam one of 
the ten results of good actions * The Bahanda seeing 
that this V as a pious person, ga\c him the end of his 
staff, and they went on together, and m consequence 

' V k nd of G1 oul 

* T1 0 Kinj of the 'Nats 

* Tb" Throne of the ^ikka Kmg is of stone ich is so soft 
tl at when I o is seated on it in b s u«ual crea legged po« tion I e 
s nVs into it up to h s knees na if it were i cusl on but if a ly 
inortln n<]u res 1 s a s tai ce -u d I is suITc nt power to iiiToko 
JsadlJ stone bwomes r „ «i ai d tl kn „ co eiutntlynsca 
1 1 and looking about 1 iqi sees «1 o n ju rts 1 is 1 
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of the I?’at ha^ mg made a short and easy road, they 
am-\ od at the 6'etavana monastery the same evenmg , 
liere ^akkhupala, hearmg sounds of Brahmmical 
shells^ and elephants, asked u'hat it was, when he was 
astonished to hear that he was lu the Saratthi country 
“ "Why,” said he, “ when I came here formerly I ivas 
a Ycry long time on the journey” — “Yes,” replied 
the Xat, “hut you see 1 knew a short cut” Then 
the Ilahanda knew that this must be the Yat-Emg 

The Sakka Xat-King hanng conducted Ahkkhu- 
pala to the monastery where he formerly resided, 
created for him a numerous companj of llahans to be 
Ins associates, and then went to Aulla*pala to acquaint 
him with his brother’s amial Aulla p2la went at 
once to the monastery, and when he saw his brother, 
ho fell down, and embraced his feet and wept, saymg, 
“ Oh, mj Lord, although I could not foresee this mis- 
fortune, did I not try to prevent you from becoming 
a Italian’” then he made two of his slaves proba- 
tioners for the priesthood, and ordered them to attend 
upon him 

Some time after this some iiiJagc Itahans, who were 
going to contemplate Para Taken, and were passing from 
monasterj to monastery, arrived near Ahkkhupala’s 
residence, and were going to contemplate the Italnnda 
when 1 cry hcai-y ram came on, winch compelled them 
to defer their visit till the morrow The ram did not 
cease till midnight, and m the early morning, as 
iTakkhupala Vas walking up and do^ni his verandah, 
earnestly engaged in his duties, the insects which had 
come out of the ground, owing to its being damp 
fiom the prtMOus ram, ucrc constant!} being crushed 
‘ A sort of trumpet 
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by big footsteps 'When the Eahans am-s ed, and sa’W 
in tbo verandah all the dead insects, they asked who 
had been walking there, and on hearing that it was 
^akkhupala, they reviled him, saying, “"When he 
had his sight he would ne^er walk up and down his 
verandah, hnt was always lying down ^ but now that 
he IS blind ho has taken to walking there, and destroys 
numbers of lives ” Not satisfied with abusing him, 
they went to Para Taken, and told him how ^ak 
khupala destroyed insects by walking m his \ crandah 
Para Taken asked them if they had seen him killing 
them and they said they had not “Well,'' said 
Para Tal cn, “ you did not sec him kill the insects, 
neither did he see the insects , a Pahanda’s heart can 
never wish for the destruction of life ” Then the 
Eahans said, ‘ Lord and God, how comes it that 
although he is a Pahanda he is blind Para Tal cn 
replied, “ Bahans ’ ^Uchupala’s blindness is the eon 
sequence of sms committed m a previous existence ” 
The Eahans asked what these sms had been, and Para 
Taken continued, “ Eahans ’ this ^akkhupala a long 
time ago was a doctor in Eenares, and was in the 
habit of wandering through the different towns and 
Milages piacti&ing medicine Seemg one day a voman 
suffering from hlmdne^, he said to her, ‘ If I cure 
your eyes, what will you give to me She replied, 
If you really give me back my sight, my sons, my 
daughters, and myself shall all bo your slaves ’ The 
doctor agreed to this and with one application of his 
medicme restored her sight The woman, however, 
being afewd ^ bentg ossJaved Knih her whaiV dtmri’y, 
pretended to be still blind, and when the doctor came 
and asked her if she was cured, she rephed tliat she 
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could not yet see, and that her eyes ^ere more painful 
CTcn than before The doctor, enraged at her deceit, 
went home to procure some medicmc which should 
make her hbnd again, and told his wife about it , his 
wife said nothing, and the doctor apphed the medicme 
and rendered the woman again totally bhnd Aak 
khupala ilahlthera was that doctor , his sm followed 
steadily behind him, just as the cart wheel follow s the 
draught bullock ” 

The Ekd of the Stoky of Aakkuupala IMattatheea 
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CHAPTER n 

'tTOR'i or lkLVDDTIAl\.UM>\.LI 

PvjiA Taken, vrhile ho was m the SaYatthi country, 
preached tho Jaw as /cOJowfv gJVJng as an illustration 
of it an account of the TAuMe’s’ son, Maddhaku«f?ali 
In tho Sivatthi country there liTcd a T/m/Ae named 
Admnapubbaka , ho was called by this name because 
ho would never give away anything to any one This 
T/mtAe had an only son, whom he loved very dearly, 
but he was so niggardly that, rather than pay a gold 
smith for his work, he made him a pair of earrings* 
with his own hands, and on that account his son 
received the namo of Maddhakundali 

One day iladdhakuBtfali became very seriously ill, 
when his father, fearing the expense of medicine and 
attendance, shut the boy up m the house, in order 
that no one should know anything about it , the 

' Tbe sitne as TAugyue one of the wealthy cliss 
® The earrings worn by the Burmese are bellow cvlmders of 
gold about 0 1C and a half inches long and three quarters of an 
inch la diameter thrust into the lobe of the ear for this pur 
pose the lobe ot the ear is picrcedmthe ordinary manner and the 
jpviVaitr gi'a\diifl\y-eujlnq,ed'dy mtroQucing Budst'auces constantly 
but by very slow degrees increasing la size Ti ese earrings are 
worn by both men and women 
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mother, seeing the child so ill, begged him to send 
for 1 doctor, but the T/mMe cried out, “Woman* 
A 70 uld you squander all my wealth ^ ’ Tlien he went 
Inm'self to a doctor, and, explaining the symptoms of 
the disease, asked him what remedy should be em 
ployed the doctor, seeing what a hard man he was, 
told him that the root and baric of the Hu Hu Nya 
hya tree would ho beneficial The T/mrte went homo 
and treated the invalid as he had been tlirccted, but 
the disease increased in seventy, and became bej ond 
all remedy , then, when it was too late, he sent for 
the doctor The doctor, the moment he saw the lad, 
know at once that there was no hope, so ho said, “I 
am very busy just now, and ha>o no time to attend to 
this case , you had better send for some one else ” 
The TAu/Ao then, fearing that all bis relatives and 
thends might get a sight of his wealth, had the boy 
earned into one of the outer rooms of the house ’ 

‘ Th a meaDS that the m ser was afra d that if the boy d ed 
the people who would be sure to come and see the corpse tl e 
moment they heard of the death would if it were laid out in any 
of the pnncipal rooms observe bis plate jewels etc Tl ese 
alone constitute the wealth of the Burmese wl o rarelv if ever 
hoard actual money but keep all the r property la the more 
portable form of gold and jewels 

Ills expectation of being inundated with visitors alludes to the 
way of conducting the funeral ceremonies in Burmah which bear 
a very strong resemblance to an Insh wake The moment that 
tl e breath has left the body all the people in tl e house (but more 
especially the women) raise the most fearlul shrieks as soon as 
tl e first paroxysms of gnef have passed away they send invita 
tions to all the r friends and neighbours to attend the ceremon ea 
These come at once in great numbers with a band of music and 
a party of professional moamera I ired for tl e occas on The 
nearest relative sits at the head of the corpse eulogies of the 
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The Thviiha after contemphhng with . 

Taken asked him this question, “ Can a man without 
performing any good works at all, by a pure and 
loAmg heart alone, obtain the happiness of the Nats’” 
Pan Taken tephed, “Why do you ask me this’ 
Tour son iladdhakuHdili told you that because he died 
with his heart full of love and faith towards me, 
he was now enjoying the happiness of the Nats ” 
— “When was it,” said the T//u/.5c, “ that he told me 
this’” — “This \ery day at the tomb,” replied Pan 
Taken 

Once again Para Taken related the story of Maddha 
kundih, and seeing that the mind of the T/mt/ie 
Adinnapubbaka (the boy’s father) was still full of error, 
ho commanded that Maddhakundah with his palace 
should descend to earth SladdhakundaU appeared in 
Ins palace, and descending from it made his obeisance to 
Pan Taken Pari Taken said to him, “Young Nat, 
bj moans of what offerings and other good works did 
yon obtam the happiness of the Nats ’ ” The Nat’s 
son replied, “Without performing one good work, 
but from dying m faith and love to my Lord and 
master I obtained the happiness of the Nats ” Tlien 
Par \ Taken said, “ It is the heart of loi c and faith 
accompau) mg good actions which spreads as it were 
a beneficent ‘shade from the world of men to the world 
of Aats” This divino utterance was like the stamp 
of a king’s seal upon a royal edict 

Wlicn Pan Taken had finished his discourse, 84,000 
of the congregation were converted ITaddhakun^fali 
o tamed the reward due to Sotapatti,^ and Admnapub 


’ O le state or 
altogttlcr tight 


condition 


of an Arija of wbicb there are 
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baka becoming a Sotapan,* and seduloiLS in the pcr- 
. formance of liis duties as such, spent largo sums of 
money in the performance of good works. 

Exd of the Story of irADDHAKFA'n^i. 

One ttIio has obtained the state of SoUpatti 
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CHAPTER III 

THE STOKT OF TTSS V THET 1 

Para Ta3vE> preached the Larr as foUows, in the 
Sivattlu country, reciting as an illustration of it 
tho story of Tissa thcra — 

Tissa thcra ivas the son of the younger SLstcr of 
lung Siiddhodam, the father of Pari Taken At an 
advanced age ho became a Rahan, and m consequence 
of living entirely upon the presents which Par v Taken 
sent him, he became very stout He used to live m 
a Zayat' in the middle of a monastery, and iroro a 
t/angan’ of many folds One day some pilgnm 
priests arrived at the Zayat on their road to con 
template Par i Taken , seeing Tissa thera they thought 
ho must be a pnest of high rank, and coming before 
him prepared to offer bun the respectful sahitations 
due to his supenor degree, but the Rahan took no 
notice of them The young pnosts then said to him, 
“I ord and master, how many Lents have you passed 
Ti‘=«a thera rophed, “I was old uhen I entered the 

* t build nj open on all e des or nearlj so en)pIojed for tbe 
leco nmodation of traTcllcrs or for tbe laity to aa«einhlo to 1 ear 
tic pntsts preach 

* A pr eat a garment cons sting of d IT rent folds of cloth of 
a br gl t lellow lolour in ll rcc s parate pieces 
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pnosthood, I do not know how many Lents I have 
passed,” then the young pnests said, “You obstinate 
old min, at your ago not to know how many Lents j ou 
have pissed, and to bo in doubt whether or not the 
Ilahans who i isit you arc of higher rank and entitled 
to receive from you the different marks of respect, 
such as descending to receive them and such hi o 
observances ’ ” Saying tins they clapped their hands 
at him and abused him The passion of Tissa nas 
like that of an enraged king “Whom,” said he, 
“did you come hero to visit^*” — “We haio come,” 
theyrephed, “to see PirT Tikcn ” — “Do you know,” 
he said, “what relation I am to ParT Tikon, ire jou 
desirous of destroying j ourselves, and c\(jrpating } our 
wholo race ^ ” Then mth tears of rago and \ oxation 
lie rushed into the presence of Par i Taken Tho 
Bahans fearing that he might msc tlio anger of Pai T 
Taken against them, followed him Par i Taken, when 
he saw him, said, “ What is it that makes your f ico 
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three times received the same reply Then the 
Hahans said to Pan Taken, ‘ This Kalian Tissa is 
excessively obstinate” Pari Taken replied, “Be 
loved Eahans, this is by no means the first occasion of 
his obstinacy , in times gone by ho as equally deaf 
to all admonition ” The Eahans said, ‘ Lord and 
master, his present obstinacy we sec, but of his 
contumacy in former times we know nothing, will 
you favour us by relating the accoimt of it ” Pari 
Taken related the story as follows — 

Eahans ’ This Tissa, m times long gone by, was 
tbc Eishi^ Devala, who used to reside in the Hima 
vanta Forest On one occasion, wishing to procure 
some savoury food, he came to the country of Benares, 
and took up his residence m the Oden Zayat ® At this 
time the Eishi Narada, who had come to Benares fiom 
the Hima\anta Forest for a similar purpose, arrived 
at the same Zayat , after asking permission of Tissa, 
who was already settled m the Zayat, he too made it 
his residence, and the two Kishis passed the day m 
com ersation When night came, and it was time to 
sleep, tlie Eishi Narada after carefully noting where 
the Eishi De\ ala was going to sleep, the position of the 
door and so forth, lay down Devala ■wishing to annoy 
the other Eishi, moved away from his proper sleeping 
place and lay dmra acioss tbc doorway Narada going 
out through the door, trod on his pigtail ® Devala, start- 
ing up cried out, ‘Who trod on my pigtail^’ Narada 


’ -A- devotee iseetic 

Tbe potters 7ayat so called probably in consequence of 
av ng been erected by some potter as a p ous offering 

11 e Burmese pr e->ts si ave H o I ead ai d face ent rely tl c 
story n ust allude to a U nd i priest some of whom wear a very 
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replied, ‘Master, it was I, Xarada the Eishi, who 
accidentally trod on it, bear with me, I do you hom- 
age ; ’ ‘ saying this he went outside and presently came 
back. Kow, Dc^ala, knowing that the Eishi on his 
return would pass carefully round by his feet, changed 
his position, and placed his head where his feet had 
preriously been, so that when Ifarada came m and 
passed as he thought by his feet, he trod right on the 
other Eishi’s neck; whereupon Devala starting up 
again cried out, ‘ Who trod on my neck ? ’ to w hich 
Karada replied, ‘ It was I, Ifarada the Eishi, I acci- 
dentally tiod on your neck; I do you homage.’ But 
Devala cursed him, saying, ‘you bad Eishi Naradi, 
you have trodden on my pigtail, you have trodden 
on my neck; at sunnsc may the licad of the Eishi 
Xarada split into seven pieces !’ N.lrada replied to 
this, ‘My friend, I am m no way to blame, your 
curse will not fall on me but on bim who is the guilty 
one; and it is his head which will split into seven 
pieces.’ Xow, Narada was a Eishi of great power 
and glory, his wisdom could contemplate forty past 
and forty future grand cycles of time. When by 
means of this great wisdom ho began to consider 
■nhose head would spht into seven pieces at sun- 
rise, and saw that it would he that of the Eishi 
Devala, he had compassion upon him, and by means 
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of Ills great power and glory prevented the sim from 
rising on the following day 

^Hien the people of the country found that the 
sun did not rise, and that there was total daikness, 
they went to the gate of the hmg’s palace, and cried 
out, “ Gieat King, you who rule over this country, do 
you not always act in conformity with the ten laws ’ 
Mahe therefoio the sun to nse, for this darkne^^s will 
he the destruction of all your subjects ” 

The king meditated upon his own state and, finding 
that he was free from all guilt, came to the conclusion 
that the phenomenon must have been caused by some 
Bisbi or Bahan of great power Iming quarrelled and 
uttered an m\ocation , ho accoidmgly inquired of the 
people of tho country, who told him that m the Oden 
Zayat thcio were two Bishis uhom they bad heaid 
quairollmg and cuising . The Ling immediately had 
torches lighted, and wont off to tho Zayat , there, 
scemg the Eisln N irada ho respectfully saluted him, 
and said, ‘ My lord Bishi N irada, the people of 
ffambudvipa* have never before known such darkness 
as now encompasses them , whence docs it arise ^ ' 
Is irada lelated to the kmg the whole circumstances 
of the curse of the Eishi De'vala, and when tho kmg 
asked the nature of the curse, he said, “ Although 
no fault whatever could be imputed to me, Devala 
cursed me, saying, ‘ when the sun rises, may your head 
split mto seven pieces 1’ but I told him that, as I was 
innocent, tho curse would fall not on me, but on who 
soo\ cr was in fault Then foreseeing by the power 
rrhi'Ch I i?re, ffraf at stmnsc I?e'vaJa’'s head woufef 

• One of the four great islands sarroind ng Mount Jleru 
■which 13 supposed to be the centre of tl e unnerse 
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head, and the clod of earth that was upon it split into 
so-\ on fragments , and the Eishi, thus escaping his 
dreadful doom, crossed, as he liad been told, to the 
opposite side of the tank, and. fled away ' 

"When the sun lose, and the light again appeared, 
all the people of the conntry were gieatly rejoiced 
Para Taken, at the close of the story, said, “Be- 
loved Eahans, the people whom I have mentioned in 
my storj , and who lived long ago, arc this day among 
us The King is now Ananda, the Eishi Detain is 
this Eahan Tissa, the Eishi Narada is nijsclf the 
Pari , you sco, then, that this is not the first time that 
this Tissa has been obstinate and deaf to admonition, 
.las nlistawoey was ^lut^ os gjcot xo ijxops that have 
long gone by ” Then he called Tissa to him, and 
said, “Eahana should ncacr bear a grudge against 
any man, sa}ing ‘this man was angiy with me, this 
one oppressed me, or this one took away my propcsrtj 
for m this way hatred is fostered , but they should 
bear no grudge, and should say ‘ lot him do this to 
mo’ or ‘ let him say that to mo,’ for in this manner all 
angiy feelings die away ” 

When Patl Taken hod finished this discourse, a 
hundred thousand Rahans obtained tlic reward of 
Sotlpatti, and Tissa, so obstinate before) became 
docile and gentle 

Ead or THE Story op Tissa-thera 

‘ Tt IS story be^ra i cunons rc^embhace to tlie Leech of 
lolke'ilo'ee in tho Ingold^by liei!cnds w\iere exactly the 
same expcuiont \s adopted to e> ide the effects of iMtchcraft 
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CHATTER IV 

THE STOEY OF ^ULIAlvALV AND MAHAKALA 

At another time, ■while Pan Taken was liMDg m the 
chony forest near the city of Setavya, ho preached a 
discourse about /ruHak ih and MaliTkala These 7Cul 
lakTla and Mahakala, used to tra\cl about with carts 
laden with mcreliandisc and trade in the different 
places they came to On one occasion they reached 
the S ivatthi country with 500 carts full of goods, 
and rested midway between the city of Si\atthi and 
the Getavana monastery 3Iah ikala seeing the people 
of the country cairying sweet scented floutrs to the 
monastery, asked them arhitbcr they were going, and on 
being told that they were on their road to tho monas 
tcry to hear the law preached he resoh cd to accom 
pany them , and, giaing oacr all the property to tlio 
care of bis younger brother AuUak s,la,bcproMdcdhim 
self with sweet scented flower^, and, foDomng the 
crou d came into the presence of Par i Taken, and 
heard his exposition of the law, re^rding the ailcncss 
of lust and tho rcwaiils to be obtained hereafter hy 
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he ought first to ask he should go and obtain his per 
mission Accoidingly Mahlkala "went to his younger 
brother, and told him that he Tvas about to become a 
Eahan and that he gave up to him the whole of their 
joint property His brother endeavoured earnestly to 
dissuade him from his project, hut seeing that he 
was not to be deterred he at last gave way, and ac 
corded his permission Mahikala then returned to 
Para Taken and became a Rahan Some time after 
wards Kiillakala also in company with his elder brother, 
practised the duties of a Eahan 

Mahlkala when be had reached the stage of a 
PauXinga, addressed Para Taken thus “Lord and 
master in your church how many religious duties arc 
there ’ Par i Taken rephed, ‘ There are two "v iz j 
Gandhadhura and \ ipassan idhiira Mahakala said. 
Lord and master I entered the priesthood at too 
advanced an age to acquire the Gandhadhura, give 
me the Yipassanadhuia Para Taken seeing that 
Mahlkala would become a Rahanda gaio him the 
duty of Susana ^ which has tho power of conducting 
to the state of a Rahanda 

Mahakala having thoroughly acquired the Susana 
duty when the oemng watch was passed and every 
one was asleep went to the burial place and remained 
there engaged in this observance , at day break before 
any one was stirring he returned to the monastery 
Ihis practice he contmued every day 

One day the woman who watched the cemetery and 
burned tho bodies seeing the Rahan Mah ikiila walk 

Susana means a cemetery wl ere bod ea are e tber buried 
or burnt 
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ing to and fro repeating the Kamma/// ina,^ began to 
con«ider ^ho it conld be irho came to her place, and 
accordingly meeting him at the midnight iratch, ^he 
addres ed him thm> “ Lord and master, the Paihan-j 
nho perform Susana hare a preparatory duty to 
execute” llahakala «aid, “Dirakama," what dutj 
IS thrs “ Lord and ma«ter, ’ replied the woman, 
“ they should a«k the ponnisaioii of the keeper of the 
bunal ground and the owner of the village ” — “ Whs 
so ’ said itaLilwila “Because thieves, when thej 
hasc committed a robbery, often flee for refuge to a 
bunal ground , and the owners of the property pur 
suing them tbithcr, finding the property sometimes 
alumdoncd m the graicjard, if they «aw Italians there, 
would ill treat them scnously , 1 ut if the burial ground 
keepers and the oimcr> of Milages were to say that 
such a Ikihan had asked pcnnis-?ion of them, he would 
ho known to bo guiltless ” The Italian ilaluklla 
then «aid to her, “ Besides wbat vou have alrcad} 
sairl, Imo you 'invthmg cl«c to toll me ’ She re 
plied, “Lord and master, the Italian-, who remain in 
bunal grounds must abstain from fi h, curry stufF, 
bread, oil, and treacle, and they must ne\er sleep in 
the dajtiine They mu^t cmploj themschcs cncrgeti 
cally, and by means of thc'm energetic efferts in the 
rcjctition of the ^ijnsani, the% secure the comjle 
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and mister, neb people arc placed m a coffin, idorncd 
ivitb 0 red woollen cloth, and then burnt , with regard 
to poor people, a heap of wood is piled up ind set on 
fire, then they are cut m pieces with the edge of a spade, 
so as to burn easily, and ‘ire so consumed ” When 
ilah \k via heard this, he said to the burial ground 
keeper, “ Tig ima,* let me know when the changing of 
the form of a humin body shall take place, that I may 
iccitc a Kimma^Z/ima over it ” The woman agreed to 
do so ind Wih ik ila remained engaged in the Rahan’s 
dut} of Sus ina 

About this time, Mab'ikila, tlie Eihan, having 
worldlj thoughts, began to regret his fimily, his nifo 
ind children One da}, while lie was performing his 
dutiLS in the bund ground, the parents of i very 
bcuitifiil gill who had died suddcnl} brought the 
bod}, togothci with the nccessar} firewood, to the 
cemetery, ind, ddncnng it to the burial ground 
1 ocptr, gii e instructions for her to bum it , then, 
after gn ing her the custom-^ry fee, the} went iw i} 
The 1 od} burner, on rcmoi mg the numerous garments 
wliitli colored the body, seeing how lery beautiful 
she WTs thought tint she was worthy of lining i 
Iv imnu lU nil md oi cr her, and accordingly went aud 
tuld ^Iihil iH JlahikiH looked it the corpse on 
the p}To, and ovammed it from the soles of the feet 
to the ends of the hair , then he ‘^aid a Kamma///rma 
oMr the bod\, winch had the beautiful colour of gold, 
and withdrew, sa}iRg to the bo<l} burner, “Let mo 
know when the features ore liocoming de^strojed” 

Tht- b< , ta '•& Wit -utat; 

• In'* » (i -v-c ) aiil Tn, & (f m ) arc ii» 1 m It t. same wny 
Rs H nV ai d t can a i r wo m of ll e hity 
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mg, YTcnt and told him, and he returned and said 
another ICamma/Mana over the body The body, non 
losing its appearance, looked like a speckled coiv, — the 
feet fell down, the hands, bent and narped, Tvcrc 
raised up, from the forehead doimwards the body 
ivas di\ ested of its skin and flesh Mali ikala thcra, 
seeing this, said, “ This j oung girl only just now had 
the appearance of gold, but now she lias come to utter 
destruction ” Then, after again repeating the Kam 
ina/Z/i ma, he cvclaimcd, “This is the law of muta- 
bility * there is nothing permanent On this, ho 
redoubled his exertions in repeating the Yipas^an i 
hw, and reached the state of a Rahanda 
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duct liim boiG,” tliej sent him off with some sla\es to 
leceive Pan Taken ^ullakTla, not at all ashamed 
of having re entered the laif^ before keeping his first 
Lent, went as a layman to receive Par'i Taken Pail 
Taken, after eating his nee, preached the law, and 
then took his departure ^ullakala’s wiv cs took then 
husband, now a layman, home with them 

Mahakala’s wives hearing of this, said to them- 
sehes, “ Xullak ala’s wives have got their husband 
hack , wc mil recover ours in the same way ” Ac 
coidingly, thej invited Pari Taken to come and take 
ricc, thinking that their husband Mahakala would 
como to prepare for his reception , but Para Taken 
sent another Kahan foi this purpose The wives being 
so far foiled m their plot, after cntei taming Paii 
Taken with rice, addressed him thus “ Lord and 
master, when you take yoifr departure, leai o Main- 
klla tlicra with us, to preach to us the benefits ro 
suiting from offerings of rice ” Pari Taken then 
turned to leaic, but nhen he reached the door, the 
Rail ms said to him, “ Pari Taken, if j ou icaa o hlahl 
k ila tlicra behind, his wncs will drag him off, onl) 
recently Aullaklla, in consequence of being sent to 
prepare for jour reception, was pulled awaj by bis 
wucs, and Ins become a layman, henco it is rcall) 
not fitting tint llali iklla then should bo left behind 
bj hun^clf Pari Taken replied, “ Itahans, mj dear 
Ron-s, do jou think that ITaluklla icscmbles 7iulla- 
k iK ’ 7\.ullak11a is like a {[drift] tree that has reached 
tlio shore, hut llahlKilathcn is like a mountain of 
rock, iv inrh nr»M>tnrr d,..! r. » 
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ItiUan ’ T\^lO told you to become *1 Il-\b'\n ? J\o\r 
become *1 lijinin again” Saying tins, the} dragged 
lum ^long, and tned to stiip off Ins priest’s clothes, 
but itihlk ila thcra, knowing uhat his wi'cs were 
about, by means of Ins minculous power, ro«c from 
the ground, and, flying awa} o\cr the roof-»'of the 
houses through the steeples and spires to the place 
where Par“i Taken was, descended to the ground, 
made his obeisance to him, and remained in Ins com 
panj 

At the conclusion of this di«;eourso, the Eahans ob- 
tained the Tcuard of Sofipatti 

Tnd of the Sxorr or /^illaral-v a\t> Mah vkalv 



CHAPTER V 


THE STORI or QUEEN S\MV\ NTI, QUEEN MVGWDIN V, 
VND THE SLVVE KIIU<?<3UTT VP V 

Os mother occasion, ParT Taken, when ho was m 
the Rosamhi country, and icsidmg in the Ghosi 
t"ir"vtm monaster), preached i discour&o upon tho 
eulycct of Queen S‘vnn\ati and Queen M igmdij " 

A long time ago, two kings, King Alhkappa and 
King VeMadjpaka, between uliom there had CMStcd a 
fni.nd‘«lnp of long fctamling, dating fiom their earliest 
childliood, were Iciming together tho different sciences 
On the dcatli of then parents, they both entered on 
their go\emments After perfoimmg tho functions 
of kings for a ^ crj 1 ing time, tired of tho world 
and impressed ivitli the law of fear, thoj both abm 
doticd their countries, and, becoming Hermit Kalians, 
took up their residence in the Ilimaianta forest 
lhc*‘C two hermits Imnng built a monastcij each, 
<n a seinntc hill, rcMdcd m it, and at oiery quarter 
of tho moon thoj used to obsen c the dij (as a sah 
bath), and lighting 1 1 imp as n signal, thus commiini 
cit(d to each other luteUigence. of their cMstcuce 
C)tu d i\ , the UisUi \ 1 // idipak i died, iiid became ii Kat 
‘ f gnat glorj "W hen (he daj of the quarter of (he 
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moon camo ronnd, Allakappa, seeing no liglit in his 
fnend’s monastery, knew that he was dead 

Kow the Nat’s son, Ve/Aadipaka, the moment that he 
became a Nat, entenng upon all the enjoyments of that 
condition, began to consider by what good deed he had 
obtained this happiness, and saw that he owed it to 
having abandoned his country and lived as a hermit 
m the forest Asauming the guise of a traveller, he 
went to his old friend Allakappa, and after making 
obeisance to him, stood before him Allakappa, the 
Eishi, said to him, “Daraki, whence come you^’^ 
“Lord and master,” he repbed, “I am YeMadipaka , 
on my death, I became a Nat of great glory , I ha\ o 
come to contemplate my lord and master ” After this 
ho resumed, “ Lord and master, have you any diffi 
cutties or troubles hcre^’ Alla! appa replied, “In 
this place the elephants with their footstep* make 
great holes m the ground and dirty the precincts of 
the monastery, and I have great trouble m keeping 
the place clean and filhng up again the holes with 
earth ” The Nat’s son said, “ Do you wish to keep 
the elephants away He replied, “ Yes , all I want 
IS to prevent them coming here ’ — “ Ycry good, then,” 
ho said, and he gave him the charm called “ Eatthi 
"kanta,” which has the power of driving away or 
bringing elephants, and shewii^ him a three stringed 
lute, ho taught him the threefold spell, sajmg, “ If 
you strike this string and repeat this charm, the ele 
phants will run away , strike this one and repeat this 
charm, ancl fuej will come 'to you, anci,’l)encling clown, 
will carry you ” jVfter giving tlicsc instructions, lie 
• Tl 13 IS the ordinary BaloUtion of the Burmese aoswering to 
tl e How do ^ ou do r of Huropesms 
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•vrent a^ay Allakappa, sounding the note winch 
would drive away elephants kept them away from hi& 
vicinity 

At this time, in the Kosamhi country, King 
Parantapa one day was with his queen outside a 
Pyat/?at , ‘ the queen was m the family v ay, and the 
king had made hu: put on a large scarlet cloak, and 
had placed on her finger a ring of the value of a hun 
dred thousand (ghayjikas) , j«st then a Hatthilinga, a 
monster bird, flow down from the sky and taking 
the queen for a piece of flesh, fluttered his wmgs 
witli a tremendous noise , the king hearing the sound 
went inside the Pyat^at,* but the queen, owing to 
her condition, being unable to escape was swept off 
by the hud, for the Hatthilinga has the strength of 
fi\c elephants The queen fearing for her life lept 
perfectly quiet, thinking that if she made any noise 
the bird would let her fall The Eatthihnga arriving 
at the Hima\anta Forest, dropped her in the fork of a 
banyan tree m older to devour her ‘WTien ho began 
to fly around the place where he mtended to perch, 
to examine all around the aicmity as it is the nature 
of birds to do, the queen seized the opportunity, and 
clapping her hands, shouted lustily, and the bird 
startled at the unexpected noise, flew away 

At this time the sun went down, and fiom the 
effect of past sms committed by the queen, the wind 
began to ^low and violent ram came on, and she 
passed a sleepless and mismablc night At dawn, 

10 ram ceased, and when the sun rose the queen 


^ ““ oraanented with a number of roofs 

, above tic other tie word is a corrupt on of tie 
a palace 


Sanskrit Pr aada 
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gave birth to a son To this son she gave the name 
of TJdena, because at his birth he had experienced 
the three seasons, the cold season the hot season, and 
the rainy season 2fow, the banyan tree ^as at no 
great distance from the residence of the Eishi Alla 
kappa It ^as the Eishi’s habit to collect and oat the 
bones of the fish and meat which the birds dropped 
from this tree, accordingly, going as usual to the 
banyan tree he was surprised to hear the dying of 
a child among the branches, and looking up he saw 
the queen “"WIio are you’ ’ he cned The queen 
replied, “ A woman ” — “ How did you get into the 
banyan tree’" said he “The monster bird,” she 
replied, “brought me and left me hero”' — “Then 
come down,” ho said, but the queen answered, “I 
am afraid of losing my caste” — “Of what race are 
you ’ ” he asked “ A kmg’s wife,” she replied 
The Eishi rejoined, “I also am a king” — “If so,” 
said the queen, “ repeat the mystic formula of kings ” 
The Eishi, -nho had abandoned a great kingdom to 
become a hermit, repeated the formula “Kow,” said 
the queen, “ come up here and take down mj son ” 
The Eishi then placing a ladder against thn tree, took 
the child from the queen, without touching her, and 
brought it down The queen also descended, and the 
Eishi conducted her to his monastery, where he lived 
with her without failmg m his dutj of chastity He 
supplied her, for her food, with honey anibncc After 
some time the queen began to reflect thus “I do not 
know the road by winch I came , I do not know what 
road I should ha^c to take, if this Rishi should Icaio 
me here, my son and I would pensh in the forest , ” 
so she formed the design of making the Ei«hi break 

d2 
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his vo'n'S Keeping constantlj os near him as possible, 
she endeavoured by wearing her garments indecorously 
and by various other feminine wiles, to overcome his 
chastity At length she succeeded, and they began 
to live together as man and wife One day Allakappa 
when he avas looking at the stars obsen cd that the 
star of Paiantapa had faded, he immcdiatcl} went 
to the queen and said, ‘ Queen, King Parantapa in 
the country of Kosambi is dead” — “How docs my 
Lord the Eishi Ivnow this^” she asked “I know 
it,” he replied, “because I saw his star had faded” 
Then tho queen began to weep The Eishi said, 
“ Queen, why do you uccp ^ ’ — “ That King Paran 
tapa IS my husband,” she replied “ Queen, weep 
not,” said the Rishi, “among men there is not one 
who has not to die, all is mutabihtj ” The queen 
said, “ I know the law of mutability, but I weep for 
tho misfortunes of my son who were ho in the Kos 
amhi country nonld now bo king oaer his father’s 
dominions” The Rishi replied ‘ Haao no fear for 
him , I will render your son such assistance as will 
secure his being made tlie king,” saying this, he ga\c 
to the young hoy TJdena tho lute which the elephants 
loved, and taught him the spell to attract them 

Prince Pdena sounded the lute, and immediately 
moie than a thousand elephants came to the foot of the 
banyan tree The Rishi gave him minute instructions 
as to the different duties and ohsen anees of kings, and 
when he had completed them, he made the prince one 
daj clirah into tho fork of the banyan tree and sound 
lute No sooner was the sound of the magic 
atthikanta lute heard than a huge elephant bring 
ing with him more than a thousand other elephants 
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camo clo'o up to 'W’herc the prmce was, as much as to 
say, “Jlount on my back” Then the Eishi made 
him mount the elephant, and callmg to the queen, 
said to her, “ Acquaint the pnnee with all hts circum 
stances, and he will not fail to be king ” The queen 
accordingly told him ily dear child, you are the 
son of Kang Parmtapa, m the Kosambi country , a 
monster bird earned me off m this scarlet cloak, and 
dropped me m this banyan tree where I gave birth to 
jou When you arn\e in that country if the nobles 
and ministers do not behevo your story, show them 
this ruby nng and the scarlet cloak with which your 
father covered me , ” so saying, she gai e bun the nng 
and tho cloak- The prince then made his oheisanco 
to his mother and the Bishi, mounted the huge cic 
phant, and surrounded hyoicra thousand more of these 
animals started on his journey, carrying in Ins bosom 
the Hatthikanta lute When he came to the i illages 
on the outskirts of the country, ho called out, “ Those 
^^ho wish to receive my favour, let them follow me, ’ 
and ht took great numbers with him 

As soon as he reached the Kosambi country ho 
erected a stockade with the branches of trees , then he 
sent to the inhabitants, saying, ‘ Will you fight, or 
will you give me up the country They returned 
for answer, “ We will neither fight nor gi\e up the 
country, wc know nothmg about this story of our 
monarch’s queen having been earned aijay with an 
unborn child by a monster bird, we do not know 
whether there is a queen or not ” Then he went to 
the ministers and nobles and said to them, “ I am the 
son of the queen,” and told them his name , but no 
one would bcliei c lus story At last he showed them 
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the cloak and the ring -which had helongcd to his 
father, then the ministers and all the inhabitants said, 
“This IS really the son of our king,” and tliej made 
lum monarch over tholr country 

One day King Udena opening the door of his 
summer palace, and looking out, saw the j oung girl 
S iraavati, and asked whose daughter she ivas Kow, 
this S'lmaa ati was the daughter ot the T//u^^c Bhadda 
vati, of the Bhaddaaati country, at a time when that 
country was laaagctl by famine and pestilence she 
came to the Kosamhi country of which Udena w'as 
king, and had been adopted by the X/iVLt/ie Ghosita' as 
his daughter Shortlj after this Samavati, after being 
\ ciy handsomely dressed was conducted to tho king, 
who, the moment lie saw her fell Molcntly m love 
with her and immediately had the inauguial core 
mony of pouring water performed, and raised her to 
the rank of his queen , and Sainavati became a great 
queen surrounded by 500 female attendants 

In another country called Uy^oni there reigned a 
king named JiTanifjpayyota , ho had a daughter called 
V isuladatta This king ono day while he was walk 
mg about his garden observing the magnificence of 
his army, asked his nobles, “ Is there any other king 
who possesses an army like mine or such elephants 
and horses’” The nobles icphed, “Your Majesty, 
the army and elephants and horses of King Udena 
in the Kosambi country aro exceedingly numeious ” 
Kmg Kanrfipayyota said, “If this bo so, I will take 
prisoner Kmg Udena” The nobles said, “Your 
Majesty -will not be able to take Kmg Udena ” — 
‘How so’” he asked They replied ‘ Because he 
possesses tho Hatthikanta diaim, by icpeating this 
‘ Test has Ghosaha and ma user 1 1 G1 osa 
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spell he can malce elephants and horses taLe to flight , 
lie has also a charm to make them come to him " 
"WTien lung heard what the nobles 

said, he said, “I will contrive to take him, and 
gam possession of his charm ” 

Hq had an elephant very well made of wood and 
carefully pamted , then he had machmery fixed msido 
to be worked with ropes and enclosing sixty men to 
puU the ropes started it off across the boundary of 
King Udena’s territory, and made it wall up and 
doi3Ti near a tank, and morco\ cr, had a quantity of 
elephants’ dung scattered all round the edge of tho 
tank A hunter happening to see it wont and told 
ICmg tFdcna, who immediately started off with oil 
Ins forces Kmg /Cant/apa^ryota as soon as he heard 
that King Udena had set off brought out a largo 
army and posted them m ambuscade on cither side 
of the road which King Udena would take, tho latter 
not knowing that the other king was coming sot off 
in pursuit of tho elephant, the men inside pulling 
hard at the ropes sent it off at great speed King 
Udena struck tlic lute and uttered tho spell but the 
elephant being a wooden one paid no attention to it, 
and made off faster than c\ er, with Kmg Udena m 
pursuit The kmg seeing that ho could not gam on 
it, descended from his elt^hant and mountedbis horse, 
his army unable to keep up with him were soon loft 
behind After he had gone some considerable dis 
tance he came on the array of Kmg 7fa«t?ipayj7ota, 
who seized him and earned him off to their king 
When tho army of Jung Udena know that he was 
captured, they halted and built a fortification with 
bmiclies of trees King Aant/ipayyota placed King 
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Udcna m prison, and set a guard over him , tlicn lie 
gave a gicat feast to his army xrhich lasted for^thrcc 
dajs On the third day King Udena said to those 
•who ■were g»*aiding him, “ \\ hat is your hing doing 
with his army that they make so much noise’” 
They replied, “He is giving a great feast to his 
anny because he has conquered his cncmj ” — “ Your 
king,” said Udcna, “is acting like a woman, after 
conquering a hostile king he should either kill him oi 
let him go , why does he mflict all this miscrj upon 
me’” When tho guards told King ^a? 2 c/apayyota 
uhat Udena had said, he camo to tho prison and 
asked him if he had really said so King Udcna at 
once icknowlodged that he had said so “Ycij 
ucll,” said the other king, “if you wish to ho 
released, gi\o me tho charm that you know, and I will 
gi\e jou youi libcitj ” King Udcna replied, “If 
you will paj homage to me I mil gi\e it to you” 
Tho other 1 mg said “I will paj no homage to you ” 
Udeni persisted, “If you will not pay homage to mo 
50 U shall not have it” King Aanc/ipa^yota said, 
“ If you do not give it me I will haic you executed ” 
Udcna icjoined, ‘ Do what you like with me, you 
lia\ 6 po'w er oa er my body , but none ovci my mind ” 
Tho king on heaimg tho hold words of Udcna began 
to think that only by craft he could succeed in obtam 
ing the charm from him, and came to the conclusion 
that tho only plan would he to make his daughter 
procure the charm from him, and then learn it from 
her, as it would not do for others to have the know 
feage ot it Accordingly ho went to Udena and said 
to him, “ Would you give up the charm to any ono 
else -who 'would pay homage to you’” He replied, 
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“I give it to the person ^lio pajs homage to 
me ” — “ If that be so,” said the other, “ there is m my 
house a hunchback , I mil put her msidc a curtain, 
and you rem ainin g outside of it, repeat the charm to 
her ” After firml) impressing upon him that his 
daughter was a hunchback, he went to his daughter 
and said to her, “ There is a leper here who will 
teach you a charm that is worth a hundred thousand 
golden pieces, hut you must do obeisance to him from 
the inside of a curtain, the leper remaining outside 
will repeat to you the charm, and you must Icam it 
N crj carefully ” ^’'ow, the reason of the king making 
XJdena think his daughter was a hunchback, and his 
(laughter think that Udena was a leper was, that ho 
thought that otbennse they might contract an im- 
proper intimacy with each other 

"WTion all the arrangements were made, the Prm 
cess Yisuladatti, from the msidcof the curtain, boned 
down m homage, and Kmg Udena, on the outside, 
recited the charm to her After repeating the charm 
scA cral times, Avhen the princess had not succeeded in 
learning it, Udena became very angry, and cried out 
to the pnnccss, “ Oh, jou hunchback* you haAC got 
A cry thick bps, rub them with a potsherd” Ihe 
princess, very mdignant, retorted, “Tou leper* do 
3 ou dare call a princess like me a hunchback ’ ’ On 
this, Udena opened the curtains, and, looking m, saw 
the princess “"Wh}, I thought you were a hunch- 
back , your father told mo so, and he has told you I 
was a leper I am King Udena” — “If this be so,” 
said the pnnee^s, “ come under the curtain ” Udena 
then Avent inside the curtain, and the result the king 
had feared took place After some time, King Kan 
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£?apayjota cncd out, “ Ha>e jou learned it?” and the 
princess replied, “ I do not Lnow it yet, I am still 
learning it ” 

One day, King TJdena said to the princess, “If 
c\ cr a -woman follows tho wishes of a husband, neither 
biothers nor sisters have any power to oppose her , if 
jou wish me to save my life, follow implicitly my 
wishes I avill then raise you to the rank of my 
queen, and give you a retinue of 500 female attend 
ants ” The princess, after making him engage by a 
solemn promise to keep lus word, went to her father, and, 
avith a woman’s deceit, said to him, “My father, your 
Majesty, in order that I may sncceod m IcQrmng the 
charm, it will he necessary for me to repeat tho spell 
by night, after noting a certain position of the stars, 
and then procure a certain medicinal root , therefore 
place an elephant at my disposal, and have one of the 
doors left open ” The king said, “ Daughter, take any 
elephant you like, and have one of the doors left open ” 

Kow, King Aanc/apa^yota -was possessed of tho five 
sivift conveyances —tho female elephant called Bhad 
davati, winch would travel fifty yoyanas^ in one day , 
a slave named Kaka,® who could travel sistv yoyanas 
m a day , a horse called iCelaka«Mi, who could travel 
twenty yoyanas in a daj , a horse called tha*Mufiya 
kcsi , an elephant called Nalagiri, who could tra\ el 
one hundred yo^anas in a day The circumstances 
under which he became the owner of these five lauds 
of swift com eyance were as follows — 

1 The Burmese yuzana s 13, Engl ah miles accordu g to Judson 
hi t the Sanskrit yoi7ana is stated by "W ilaon to be 9 miles or accord 
lug to some computations only miles 

* Text aud manuscript haye Eala 
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Kang /fa«i/apa^^ota, in a former state of existence, 
was a slave One day, Tvliilc accompanying lus mas 
ter on a journey, thej fell in with a Pa//ekabuddha ^ 
His master said, “ Lord and master, have you had 
rice’’ — “Tagl,” he replied “I ha\c not yet had 
any ” Then the master of the slave, who was the 
embryo King ^anrfapay^ota, sent him back home to 
procure some nee The slave quickly returned with 
the ncc, and presented it to the Pa//ekibuddha, and 
his master said to him, “ Because you ha^ e u'sed such 
dihgencc in bnngmg the nee, I make over to you 
half of the future rewards to bo acquired bj the 
offering ” Then the slave made this invocation “ As 
the reward of my having so quickly procured and 
presented this offenng of ncc, ma} I licrcaflcr bo the 
possessor of the fi\ c swift conveyances ’ In consc 
qucncc of this ocation, the slave afterwards became 
King AdW£fdpa^j70fa 

One day, King JTawff ipay^ota went out to amuse 
himself m the garden King Udena, f lunking this 
a good opportunity to escape, filled a leather bag avith 
a largo quantity of gold and silver, and placing the 
Princess Tasuladatt i on a swift female elephant fled 
away "WTien the palace guards acquainted the king 
w ith tllb flight of Udena and the pnnccss lie sent off 
his people at once m pursuit tfdona seeing that he 
■was pursued, immediately began to scatter the gold 
and silver along the road and into every bush he 
passed His pursuers, delaying to pick up the trea 
sure, dropped behind and Otfena reaefied m safetj 
the fortification which his army had bmlt of branches 
' A sem Buddha wl o occaa ODilly appears m tl c intervals be 
tween real BudJl as 
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of trees while the hostile party, giving up the pur 
suit, returacd home TJdcaa after returning with 
his army to his own country, raised the Princess Vasu 
hdatti to the rank of ins queen, and gave her 500 
female attendants 

This is the account of how King Udena obtained 
possession of the Princess Vasuladatta 

In the KuruiaWAa country there lived a Brahmin 
named Magandiya He had a daughter whom he had 
named M igandiy v, and his wife s name, moreover 
was M igandiya and he hod an uncle whose name was 
^ullam gandiya This Brahmin’s daughter Magan 
dij i was very loi ely , she was as beautiful as a Nat b 
daughtei Princes and sons of T/mMcs sent to demand 
hoi hand but her father the Brahmin daunted them 
all with the reply that they were not worthy of her 
At tins time Para Taken one morning at daybreak look 
ing about to see who deserved to bo released ^ saw that 
the Brahmin Magandiya and his wife n ould attain to 
An igami ’ then he went into the\ icinity of their village 
Magandiya the Brahmin who at this time was going 
about in search of a imsband suitable for his daughter, 
met Pan Tal on on the road At once from his ap 
} carance he ‘•aw that he was a fit husband for his 
daughter, and appioaching him said, My lord 
Eahan my daughter is worthy of you she is as 
lovely as a Kat s daughter She will tend upon my 
lord Eahan , my lord Eahan look upon my daughter 
ns your wife I will send for her Eemain here” 
Then he made haste batA to his house and said to his 
wife Brahmini I ha%e found a husband suitable 

I 1 ronj 8 ft and ta p«H sJ meat 

® Thctlmd sUte of an Anya 
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to oiir diughter Atlom her quickly ” When his 
mfe had completed the adornment of her daughter 
as quickly as possible, they all three started off to 
Para Taken, and the people followed them, shouting 
noisily as they went along, “ Look here, the Brah 
min and his wife are going to give their daughter a 
husband ” At this moment Pari Taken, marking 
with his sacred footstep the site of a ^etija* on the 
spot where the Brahmin had told him to remain, went 
and stood at another place close bj The sacred foot 
steps of Para Takens arc only apparent upon the spots 
which they command to bo hereafter relics When 
thej do not so command, their footsteps are always 
invisible Moreover, only those people for whom they 
ha^ e earnestly prayed can see those footsteps Such 
appointed footstep no elephant or any animal that 
exists, not the hoa\icst ram, not the most violent 
wind, can obliterate At this time, the Brahmin’s 
wife said to him, “ hero is this young man ’ ’ and 
ho replied, “I told him to bo in this place” Then 
looking about, he saw the Ivctiya footstep, and said, 

‘ This must be his footstep ” The Brahmin’s wife who 
was thoroughly versed in the hook of outward signs 
and m the three Vedas on cxammmg the different 
signs of the footstep exclaimed, “ 0 Brahmin, this 
footstep does not belong to any one who is subject to 
the five passions ’ This footstep is that of a Par i 
Taken, free from cacry c\il disposition ” 

* A pagoda enshnn g tl e rel c of a Buddha 

® The Brahmtni here rcc tes n poetry the g gns of tl e foot 
markofthelustful the angry and tbeignorant man TIejnntcd 
text anl the manusenpt d ffer greatly here and neitl er are m 
tell g blc 
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The Brahmin sanl to his TTifo, “You sco signs, like 
seeing an alligator in a eup of atcr, or thie\ cs in the' 
midst of a house Hold your tongue and say nothing, 
or people will hear you then, after loolung about, 
he descried Par i Taken “ Here is the young man,’ 
said he, showing him to hit> wife, and he went up to 
Para Taken, and presenting his daughter M vgandiya, 
said, “ Jly lord Rahan, I give you my daughter ” 
Para Taken said, “I will tell jou something, listen 
to me Prom the sacred forest to the foot of the Aya 
pHa banyan-tree the Man-nat King fought with me, 
but unable to OTercomc me, took to flight , that king’s 
danghtor, with amorous inJns, and all tho hauty 
and witoherj of the Nats sought to beguile me, but 
she failed to raise any feeling of passion How should 
I desire jour daughter, uho is subject to the \ilest 
necessities of humanity ? I would not have her touch 
c\ on the sole of my foot ” Theu he lecited soino verses, 
at the conclusion of which the Brahmin and his avifo 
received the reward of tho state of Anagami The 
Brahmin’s daughtei Magandiyl was greatly incensed 
agamst Para Taken She said, “ This Eahan not 
only says that he docs not want mo, but that, sub 
ject as I am to the anlcst necessities of humanity, he 
would not have me touch the solo of his foot "When 
I have married a husband of family, wealth, and m 
fiucncc, I will do what ought to be done to the 
Bahan Gotama ” And she bore a grudge agamst 
him The question will arise, “ "Was Para Taken aware 
of Magandiya’s anger — ^He was not ignorant of 
it , he knew it Again, “ If he know it, why did he 
recite the verses'^’ — ^Because, although the daughter 
had resentful feelings, ho wished to profit the other 
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two ErahmiiLc, her parents Paras take no account 
of anger, but preach the law to those who are de en 
mg of the reward of the nght way The Brah 
min and his wife, after rcecivmg the reward of 
Anlgami, gave their daughter into the charge of her 
uncle, and becommg Bahans, reached the state of 
Itahandas 

The uncle, determined to give his niece to none but 
a king of high family, took her away with him, and 
presented her to King tJdena Tlie king, falling 
violently m love with her the moment that ho saw 
her, had the ceremony of pounng water performed 
ga\c her a retinue of 500 female attendants and 
raised her to the rank of his queen Thus, King 
TJdena had three queens, residing m three palaces, 
with 1600 female attendants, or 500 for each queen 
The king used to give to Queen S tmavati every 
day eight kah ipanas to buy flowers to adorn her 
self with A female slave of Queen Samavati 
named IChu^^ttan, used to go eicry day, and buy 
the fioii ers from the flower woman, Suman i, but 
she never bought more than four kah ipanas’ worth, 
keeping the other four for hcr«elf One day, 
this Suman i, the flower woman, resolved to go and 
make an offenng of nee to Para Taken, and when 
Khuy^ttar i came as usual to her to buy flowers, she 
said to her, ‘ "Wait a little, Kliuyyuttara, I have no 
time now, for I am just going to offer some ricc to 
Pan Taken” — “If that he so,” «aid Khuyyuttan, 
“ let us go together and hear the law ” The flower 
woman agreeing to tins, they went together Sumanl 
made an offering of ncc to Par i Taken and hrs atten 
dant Italians Wlien Par i Taken had eaten the ncc, 
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he preached the laTV, and Klm^^uttara after hearing 
it, received the reward of Sotlpatti ^ On this occa- 
sion, Eliu^^uttara, who had been in the hahit of 
keeping four kahipanas c\ery day for herself, ev.- 
pended the whole of the eight kahTpawas m flowers, 
owing to her having become a Sotnpan in consequence 
of listening to the law of Pari Taken 

The queen, iihen she saw so many more flowers 
than usual, evclaimed, “ Khu^yuttara, what a number 
of flowers there are * Has the king given to day 
more than the ordmarj flower money Khuy^uttara 
replied, “Lady, every day I have been in thohahit of 
spending four kahapanas cm the flowers, keeping thn 
other four for myself, but to-day I went with Sumanl 
who was making au offering of rice to Para Taken, 
and after listenmg to his preaching of the law have 
obtained the reward of Sotapatti, and therefore I do 
not steal ” The queen, instead of being angry with 
her, merely said, “Was it right for yon to take my 
propeity m this wa} every day and told her to 
preach to her the law she had just heard Ivhuyyut- 
tar'i said, “ Very good, I will preach the law to you, 
but you must bathe me ” The queen accordingly had 
her bathed with sixteen pots of perfumed wafer, and 
presented her with two cloths One of these cloths 
Khuyyuttara put on, and one she threw ovei hei , then, 
taking up her position in a place of honour, she preached 
the sacred law precisely as Par5 Taken had preached 
it Queen Saraai ati and her 500 female attendants, 
joining their hands in an attitude of devotion, hstened 
to the law, and when it was finished, the whole of 
them became Sotapans , and the queen, paying hom- 
' 1 be first state of an Anya 
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age to Khiiyyuttara, said, “ Kliu^r^ttara, from this 
day I shall never call you a slave, licnccforth you 
must do no work ; from this time I regard you as my 
mother and my teacher, and you must go and hear Pan! 
Taken preach the law, and come and repeat it to me.” 

In ohedicncc to the queen’s commands, Kliuyyut* 
tarn went regularly to hear Par.l Taken preach the 
law, and repeated it to the queen and her oOO attend- 
ant.s. In consequence of Khiiy^ttara knowing the 
three hooks of the Pi/aka,' ParTi Taken said to the 
Eahans, “Beloved Pahams, Ehu^j^^ttarfi is most ex- 
cellent in the preaching of the law and he placed her 
in a position of superiority. 

One day, Queen STimavafi said, '^Khuy^^ttaru, I 
wish to contemplate Par.l Taken. Invite Jiim to come 
here.” Klinjryuttarfi replied, “ Lady, kings’ houses 
arc very difficult of access, and your Majesty would 
not dare to go outside.” — “ Very well, then,” said the 
queen, “ when Paru Taken comes to receive rice, you 
must point out to me which is Pam Taken, and which 
is Sariputta and Moggalana.” — “Tory good,” said 
Khu^yuttarfi ; “ my lady must make holes through the 
walls of her apartment, and then, looking through 
them, do homage.” Queen Samavati accordingly, 
’with her 500 female attendants, made holes in the 
walls of their apartment, and when Para Taken came to 
receive rice, they made obeisance and worshipped him. 

One day Queen Magandiya going to ^he Pyat/at, 
and seeing the holes in the wall, asked what they were 
ihaiielorj 'Queen Iffamavati not ’Knowing 'fnat "Jlagan- 
diya had a grudge against Para Taken, replied that they 
were made for the purpose of worshipping Gotama 
* The Buddhist scriptures. 

E 
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Pnrl Taken Queen M igandij T then thought to her 
self, “ I TVill do what I ought to do to tlie Pahai 
Gotann, and I will destroy Queen Slma^ati ” "W itl 
this design she went to King Udena and said to him, 
“The inclination of Slm'l^atl is not towards lou, hul 
towards another , in a day or two she will kill you ” 
King Udena, conamecd that Simavati could not do 
such a tiling, would not beliea e her Mlgandiy i said, 
‘ If j our Majesty docs not believe me go and examine 
her apaitment ” The king went to S imavati’s apart 
ment, and on inqumng why holes had been made m 
the wall, was told by Sunavati that when PailTaken 
came to receive nee, she had woisluppod him "When 
the king heard tlus, he was not at all angrj, hut ho 
had the holes filled up and windows made in then 
place, and it was in ICing Udena s reign that for the 
first time windows weic made m the upper apartment 
of a palace 

Magandiya, unable to do anything against Samaroti, 
formed the design of compelling the Pahan Gotama, 
who had so shamed her, to leave the neighbourhood , 
to carry it out, she gave a large quantity of gold and 
silver to the people of the country, and toM them 
when Para Taken came to receive nee, to hoot him 
and insult him, so as to make him go to some other 
place Accordingly, those who were heretics and who 
did not respect the three jewels,^ when they saw Pai i 
Takcn approaching to receive rice, shouted at him, 

‘ 0 you had priest, are you not a rascally thief‘s 
You stupid priest, you are lie a bullock like the brute 
beasts suffering for former sms ” When the people 
thus insulted him my lord Ananda® said, ‘ Lord and 

I Gotama the law and the priesthood 

* Younger brother of Gotama 
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master, tlieso people have insulted us, it is better that 
we should p;o elsewhere to collect nee ” Para Taken 
replied, “Ananda, if there also you should meet 
with msult where would you go ? Who has msultcd 
you Ananda said, “ Lord and master, people en- 
gaged in labour as slaves have insulted us ” Then 
Para Taken said, “I am like an elephant who has just 
reached the battle field, whose duty it is to sustain the 
flights of arrows which attack him from every side 
lily duty 18 to bear all the insults which the heretics 
launch agamst me Ananda, be under no anxiety, 
these people will have finished msultmg us after seven 
(lays , on the seventh day they will bo silent The 
distress of Para Taken cannot last for more than seven 
days 

M'lgandiya, failing m her attempt to make Para 
Taken loa> e the neighbourhood hy having him insulted, 
began to consider, “This Samavati with her 500 
attendants supports this Eahan Gotama, so I will 
contrive to nun her” Accordingly, she told her 
uncle the Brahmin to procure eight live fowls and 
eight dead ones, and that she would wait on the steps 
of the palace till he came and told her they had been 
obtained As soon as they were procured, the Brahmin 
came and told Magandiya Magandiya dueeted the 
slaves who brought the fowls to put down the eight 
dead fowls, and to follow her with the eight hvo fowls , 
these she took to King ITdcna m the place where he 
drank spints, and x^esented them to him When the 
king saw the live fowls thus presented to him, he 
asked who understood how to cook them well 
Magandiya said, “Tour Majesty, Samavati knows how 
to cook them very nicely” TJdena said, “Very 

E 2 
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good, then let her cook them,” and he told the 
slaves to tahe them to Slmavati, and to tell her to cook 
them herself, Tnthout lettmg any one else touch then; 
These directions the slaves gave to Slmavati S ima- 
vati and her 500 attendants said, “We do not take 
life ” This the slaves reported to the king WhenMa 
gandiya heard it, she cried, “ Do you hear that, your 
Majesty ’ This Samavati will not as much as prepare 
your Majesty’s food, and uses rebellious words You 
can soon know whether she will take life or not Let 
her have them to cook for the Rahan Gotama ” The 
king, according to MSgandxya’s suggestion, sent a mes- 
sage to Sama\ ati to cook the fowls and send them to 
Gotama Then Magandiya bribed the king’s messen- 
gers with gold and silver, and made them put down 
the live fowls and take the dead ones to Samavati, 
with the Xing’s request that she should cook them 
and send them to Gotama When Samavati saw the 
dead fowls she said, “Very good,” and took them 
The people who had taken the fowls, on bemg a&ked 
by the kmg what Samavati bad said, told him that as 
soon as she heard that the fowls were for the Kahan Go 
tama, she was greatly debghted, and taking them, said 
she would cook them Then Magandiya exclaimed 
“There, your Majesty, do jou see this ‘i’ This Sima 
aati when she was told that it was for your Majesty, 
said, ‘We do not fake life but when she was fold to 
cook them, and present them to the Itahau Gotama, 
— mark this, your Majesty, — she cooks them with the 
greatest delight ” Though ICmg TJdena heard all 
this, ho would not believe it, but bearing it patiently, 
kept silence 

When Magandiy'i found that the kmg would not 
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believe her, she began to consider what other plan 
|shc should have recourse to. It was the custom of the 
king to spend seven days at a time in each of the three 
^/ucens’ PyatAats. Magandiya, knowing that on the 
following day the king would go to Samavati’s Pyat/^at, 
sent word to her uncle the Brahmin to procure a cobra, 
and after breaking its fangs, to bring it to her. The 
Brahmin, according to her directions, brought her the 
cobra with its teeth broken. Now, it was the habit of 
King TJdcna to take a lute with him to whichever 
Pyat^at he went, so Magandiya put the cobra into the 
cavity of tho lute, and fastened it up with a bunch of 
flowers; and tho cobra xemamed insido tho lute for 
two or three whole days. Then JIagandiya. said to tho 
king, “ "Which PyaWat does your Majesty go to to- 
day’” The king repbed, “I am going to Samavati’s 
Pyat^at.” Magaudiya said, “ Tour Majesty, I had a 
dream last night which has much disturbed me, it is 
not right that you should go to Samavati’s Pjat/iat;” 
hut the king would not listen to her, and went off to 
the PyatAat. Magandiya, unable to prevent him from 
going, followed him. The king on arriving at tho 
Pyat/iat laid his lute on the bed, and said to Ma- 
gandiya, “You may retire;” but Magandiya would 
not go away, and commenced walking up and down 
by tbe side of the bed. The king, after adorning 
himself with the different garments, flowers, and per- 
fumes presented to him by Samavati and her 500 
attendants, put his lute at the head of tho bed, and 
fay down, flfagandiya preifemiliig to 6e oni’y waiting 
about close to the bed, took tiie bunch of flowers out 
of the hollow of the lute, and threw it away. The 
cobra coming out expanded its hood, and Magandiya as 
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?oon as she saw it cried out, ‘ 0 j^our Majesty ' how 
foolish, you are Here is my dream fulfilled , look at 
the snake ’ Then she began to scream out abuse at 
both the king and Samavati, and reiiled the latter^ 
saying, “You put the snake in the lute to kill the 
king , do you think that if the king died you would 
live’” When the king saw the snake, he started 
and exclaimed, “ Infamous as Samavati is, I ga\ c no 
credence to Magandiyl when she accused her Before 
this, she made holes in the wall of her palace , again, 
she would not dress the fowls for me, and now she 
lets loose a snake in my bed ” Saying these words 
ho became furiously enraged Samavati seeing the 
king’s anger exhorted her 500 attendants not to give 
way to anger against either the king or Magandiya, 
but to meditate only on the Saranagamana,^ which has 
the power of preventmg all evil emotions 

The king, exasperated with Samavati, took a bow- 
made of goats’ horns, which required a thousand 
soldiers to string, and fixing a poisoned arrow, he had 
Samavati placed in front with her 600 attendants m ^ 
row behind her , then he let fly the arrow at the centre 
of her bosom , but owing to her loving disposition the 
arrow returned, and made aa if it would enter the 
kmg 8 breast The kiag refleetmg, “ The arrow that 
I shot would have gone through a stone slab , yet it 
came back and made as if it would pierce my breast, 
trembled and said, “ Even this lifeless arrow recog 
nised the merit of Samavati, while I, a man, could 
not see it ” Then he threw away the airow, and fall 
mg at her feet raised his hands in adoration, and ad 
' A formula of worst p vis I worship Para I r\orshp tte 
Law I worship the pnesttiood 
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dressed her as folloTes, m poetry “ Sama^atl, I am 
utterly lost, everything is confusion , sai e me and bo 
to me an object of ivorship ” Sajnng this ho made 
'the humble gesture of apology Queen Samavati, the 
disciple of Para Taken, far from allowing the king to 
worship her, replied, “Do not worship me, I worship 
Para Taken, do 3'ou also worahip him It is you, 
groat king, who should rather be an object of worship 
to me ” The king said, “ Let him then bo my object 
of worship,” and listemog to the advice of Samavati, 
ho went for seven days in succession to Para Taken, 
made offerings of ncc to him, and heard the law He 
also offered to Queen Samavati a magnificent present, 
hut she said tohim, “Tourlflajcsty,! have no wish for 
gold or silver, give permission that Para Taken and 
his Eahans may \ isit continually my Pyat^at ” The 
king accordingly invited Para Taken to nsit con- 
tinually the queen’s PyaWat, but Para Taken replied, 
“ It IS not fitting that a Para Taken should go con- 
tinually to one palace only, for many people long to 
contemplate him ” — “ If this be so,” Said the king, 
“Lord and master, depute one of your disciples,” and 
Para Taken replied, “ I depute my lord Ananda ” 
The lord Ananda accompanied by 500 Italians then 
visited Samavati’s Pyat^t, and ate their ncc there , 
and the queen with her 600 fcmalo attendants, after 
listening to the law, presented to Ananda 500 gar- 
ments, and each priest’s garment was worth 500 (pieces 
of gold) 

Magandiya, foiled m her designs, planned another 
stratagem One day Kmg Udena was amusing him- 
self in the gaidcn, and Magandiya, blind to the state 
(of soul) in which she was,thoughtthatthiswasa good 
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opportunity to complete her evil designs She sent 
for her uncle the Bmhmin, and told him to get a 
quantitj of cloths, satunte them ^nth oil, imp them 
round Samavati s Pyatftat, and then set fire to them 
The Brahmin accordmgl) procured a number of 
coarse cloths, ivashcd them, and saturated them mth 
oil, then he took them to STmaiatis Pyat/mt, and 
after urappiDg them lound all the door posts and the 
leaves of the doors, he closed all the entrances 
Samavati said to him, “Brother Brahmin, why arc 
yon wrapping these cloths round the doois ’ ’’ and he 
replied, ‘ The king has given me strict orders to do 
so, but why I do not know ” Then ho set fire to 
them and v, ent away 

Simavatj exhorted all her attendants, saying “la 
the countless existences that have had no beginning 
it would be impossible to reckon the number of times 
tliat wo hare perished by fire , let us I eop this m 
mind ’ "When the walls of the palace were irropped 
in flames and they began to suffer acutely, she re 
peated the ITamma/^ana,* and several of her attendants 
obtained the reward of Anagami ^ The assembly of 
Bahans said to Par \ Taken, Lord and master, while 
King TJdena is engaged m his garden, Samavati’s 
palace is m flames, and the queen with her 500 
attendants is being burned to death , what will be the 
future state of these handmaidens? Par'i Taken re 
plied “ Some are settled m the rewaid of Sotapatti,^ 
Some m that of Sakadagami,* and others in that of 

Forty sentences for repetit on 

The tb rd state of an Anya 
® The first state of ah Anja 
* The second state of an Anya 
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AnagHmi.* Tlicse attendants do not die Tvithout 
future rcTrard, the Tvholc of them hare rccencd the 
right course. . All people who arc subject to the in- 
fluence of their former deeds are constantly experi- 
encing both happiness and misery.” 

The intelligence of SamaTati’s PyatZ/at being on 
fire was quickly carried to the king. Unable to reach 
it before it was burnt down, he remained surrounded 
by lus nobles overwhelmed vnth gnef. He thought 
of all the good qualities of Slmavat!, and came to 
the conclusion that it was the work of Jliigandiya. 
Knowing that lie could not extort a confe-sion from 
her by tlircats, he had recourse to artifice, and said to 
his noble®, “From this day forth I shall bo in comfort ; 
many a time did Slmavatl plot my destruction; un- 
successful in her attempts she has now met her death; 
from this day forth my mmd will be at rest, and I 
shall be able to sleep in jicacc. '\Miocver compa-swl 
the death of Samai ati I call my friend.” Jirigandi} Ti, 
ho wjs near the king when ho raid this, directly she 
heard it, exclaimed, “Your jrajosty, could any one 
cl«c haic contri\cd this? It ivas I who managed the 
plot, and mj uncle the llrahram curried it into effect.” 
AVhen the king heard this lie pretended to be greatly 
delighted, and said to her, “You are indeed u frien<I 
to mo ; I ill rewurd you for thi® ; nd for the n hole 
of 3 our relation® ; ” saying this he di®mi«'(Hl htr. 
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king, ba\ mg thus caught all Mlgandi} I’s relations, Iiad 
a hole dug in front of him as deep as a man’s ivaist , 
he then had all of them placed in it, and the hole 
filled up with fine earth Aboi c the hole he then had 
scattered a quantity of straw and rubbish which be 
caused to be set on fire After all their hair and slcm 
was burnt off, he had their bodies cut into pieces by 
passing iron harrows o\cr them With regard to 
MagandiyT herself, strips of flesh were cut off with an 
excessively shaiq) knife from every part of her body, 
which, after being fned in oil, she was compelled to 
eat, and thus underwent the most homble torture 
Such 18 the history of Magandiya 
One day the assembly of Rahans said to Port 
Taken, “Lord and master, the death of Samavati 
and her 600 attendants who were all full of faith and 
love was by no means right ” — “ Beloved Eahans,” 
replied Para Taken, “this Slmaiati and her 600 
attendants, a long time ago, when Brahmadatta 
was king of the Benares country, wore the concu- 
bines of that king One day when the king was 
playing m the ri>cr with his concubmes, these 
findmg themselves very cold, and wishing to warm 
themselves at a fire, began to search here and there 
for fuel or rubbish to make a fire with Fmding on 
the bank of the ru er a budi of dry reeds, and think 
mg it was only rubbish, they set fire to it and warmed 
themselves at it Now, in this bush was a PaMeka 
buddha practising the Nirodhasamapatti ^ When 
the concubmes saw the Pa^Z-ekabuddha lu the flames, 
they cried out, “We have burned the Pa/f^'ekabuddlia, 
the king’s teacher , if this come to the kmg’s ears we 
' Some supernatural attainment , a kmd of ecstasy or trauce 
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shall all be executed , let us go and get gome fire- 
■wood and bum him up altogether” So saymg they 
brought a log each, and making a largo heap, set fire 
to it , then thinking that the body would be entirely 
consumed and leave no trace, they went aivay A1 
though these concubmcs had no intention to take life, 
still their sin followed them m due cour«e, for a 
thousand years they suffered in hell, and now at last 
their house has been set on fire, and they themselves 
have been burnt to death. Such is the account of the 
former sm of Samavati As to the Pa/,{-ekabnddha, 
if a thousand cart loads of fuel had been burnt around 
him while he was in the state of Samm/ip jta, they 
would not have made him feel hot , on tlic seventh 
day he aro'o from the state of Is irodhasamapatti, 
and went his way m comfort ” 

Agam the Italians said to Para Taken, “On account 
of what evil deeds was Ehu^^ttari a slave’ And 
owing to what good deeds did she become so learned 
and acquire the three books of the Fiftika, from what 
good deeds is it that she is now settled m the reuard 
of Sotlpatti’” Par* Taken replied, “IJelovcd Itahan", 
m a former existence of Khu^jryuttari there was a 
Pa//ckabuddlia m the coimtry of Pcnarc?, who was 
rather hump backed Khuyjmttar'i vheq ghe sau 
him, laughed at his deformity, and for this sm she 
liccamo hump backed hcr^lf But when this same 
Potlekabuddha came to the kings palace to reccne 
alms of food, and the kmg poured an offering of cow a 
milk into bis tAilxit, which completely filk^l it, 
Miuyyuttar'i, seeing the Pa/Xekabuddha shiftm" the 
t/abet from hand to hand on account of the groat I cat 
of the milk, immediately took off her arm eight norv 
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bracelets Tvhicb she this weanng and making a stand 
for the pot 'with them, presented them as an offermg 
It Tvas for this good deed that she has acquired such 
great ivisdom, and is conversant with all the three 
books of the Pitaka Those i\ ory bracelets are extant 
to this day in the Kandainula mountain cai e It was 
in consequence of her having formerly made offerings 
of nee to that Pafe/tekabuddlia that she is established 
in the reward of Sotapatti Such is the account of 
the results of the good and bad actions performed by 
Ivhu^^uttara before I became a Para 

‘ In the time of the Par i Kassapa this Khuy^ttora 
was the daughter of a T/m/Ae at Benares One day 
when she was very handsomely attired a Eahan who 
was on his way to contemplate the Para, came to her 
house and she said to him, ‘ Just reach me that little 
basket which is there ’ For this she became a sla\ e ” 


End OT TSE StORT op SaUAVATI AUD hHUOffUITARA 
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CHAPTER VT. 

STOr.Y OF A'ULL.\-P\NTIL\KA. 

TirE most excellent Paru, Trlicn he residing in the 
Veins ana monastery, preached the follosring discourse 
on the subject of Auffa^Pantfiaka. 

Formerly there lived in the IUj7agaha country the 
daughter of a T/mMc named DhanascMi. When she 
reached the age of maturity, her parents placed her 
in a PjatAat snth seven stages of roofs, and there, 
being a girl of strong passions, she committed hereclf 
ith one of the slav cs ; then fearing that any one should 
hjion* of it, they ran away to another village, and 
lived there together. She soon became in the family- 
way, and when her time was nearly come, she said to 
the young man, “ Jly lime is very near; I shall go 
to my pircnts’ village to be conCncd.” The joung 
man, afraid tlmt if he went there they would kill 
him, would not accoinjnny her, so the T/mMc’s d.iugli- 
ttr, thinking what unallojcil affection parents have 
for their children, set out without her husband ; but 
lie, as soon ns ho found that she had gone, follow enl 
her. 

On the road tlic T/iu/Ac’s daughter gave birth to a 
son, whereupon she returned home without visiting 
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her parents’ village In consequence of the boy- 
having been bom on the road, they gave him the 
name of Panthaka. 

Shoitly afterwards, fbB TAu/ie^s daughter became 
again pregnant ; and Tvhen her time -was approaching, 
in the same ivay as before she started for her parents 
village, and iras a second time confined on the rand. 
On this occasion also she gave birth to a son, ivhora 
she called A'ulla-Panthaka, distinguishing her first- 
born by tbo name of hlaba-PanthaJia 

When Maha-Panthaka grew up, be said one day to 
his mother, “ I hear others callmg people their grand- 
fntlier, or grandmother, or uncle; but we have no 
grandfather or grandmothei, or -any relations at all.” 
His mother replied, “My dear son, your grandfather 
and grandmother, and all your relations live in the 
Pa^agaha countiy ; your grandfather is the 
Dhanaset/d. In that Eayagaha countiy my relations 
are very numerous.” — •“ Then -why, mother,” said he, 
do you not go to the Ra^agaha country?” The 
T/mrte’s daughter remained silent; at last, "when he 
persisted m asking the question, she replied, “My 
son, your father was a slaA'e in your grandfather’s 
house, so I ran away from home and came to live 
here” — “If that be so,” said the lad, “take my 
younger brother and me to the place where our grand- 
father and grandmother live ” 

The T/m^Ae’s daughter took her two sons to the 
R^^agaha country, and when she reached the city, she 
went -with them into the Zayat^ at the gate and 
stopped there. "When the TAut/ie’s neighbours saw 
her, they went to him and said, “My lord T7mMe’s 
^ A building fur tbe accommodation of travellers. 
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(laughter with her two sons is staying in the Zayat.” 
The 'YImihe, thinking that if they were to remain in 
the Zayat, people would sp(iak ill of him, took away 
his two grandchildren, and gave them gold and silver, 
food and clothes ; hut having no affection for his daugh- 
ter, he sent her away, telling her to go and live where 
she had been always hving . so she went away and 
Ihed with her slai e-hushand m the same place as 
before. 

"When the two lads had grown up under their grand- 
father’s care, Slahli-Panthaka went with his grand- 
father to hoar Para Taken preach the law. The dis- 
course was upon the future reward of the life of a 
Hahan, and ^laha-Panthaka, after listening to it, ho- 
came desirous of entenag the pnesthood. He accord- 
ingly obtained his grandfather’s permission, and be- 
came one of the Eahans of Para Taken. 

Performing the duties of a Bahan, Slaha-Panthaka 
acquired the sacred Pali* of Para Taken, and becom- 
ing a rafi/;anga* at the age of twenty, after employ- 
ing himself m the repetition of the Kamma/Mana’, 
he reached the state of a Kahanda.* 

"When ilaha-Fantbaka had become a Eahanda, he 
made his brother XuUa-Panthaka a Eahan, •and kept 
him steadily employed m the religious duties enjoined 
by PatA Taken, 

Kow ^uUa-Panthaka, being wanting in ability 

• Tlie sacred language of Ibe Bortne*e, a modiBcation of San- 
skrit * 

2 A pnest irlio is a profloeat in the fire duties, i e an ordained 
Eahati 

® Torty sentences for repetition. 

* An Anyabf the highest order 
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could not learn a verse althougli he studied it for the 
"whole four months of the rainy season. The reason 
of this was that in the time of the Para Kassapa, jfuUa- 
Panthaka, who "was then a Eahan, derided another 
Rahaa for his want of ahility in reciting Pali ; in con- 
sequence of which^the Ealian was so ashamed that 
he altogether gave np the study of the sacred lan- 
guage. On account of this evil deed, A'ulla-Panthaka 
when he subsequently became a Rahan in the time 
of the present Para was ao stupid that he forgot 
everything he learned. 

At last Maha-Panthalca said to Aulla-Panthaka, 
“ Oh, ATulla-Panthaka, you are a being who is un- 
worthy to obtain his deliverance' in this church. You 
cannot learn a single verse in four months, therefore 
you are unfit for the duties of a Bahan so saying, 
he turned him out of the monastery. 

At this time Maha-Pautbaka performed the duty of 
distributing the rice. One day the physician tTivaka 
came to him and said, “ My lord Maha-Panthaka, I 
wish to present rice to-morrow to Para Taken : how 
many priests are there Maha-Panthaka replied, 
“ Aulla-Panthaka is stupid and unworthy of deliver- 
ance 'f besides him, there are 500 Eahans.” The phy- 
sician then said, “Invite and bring with you to-mor- 
rowParu Taken and the 500 of his assembly.” Aulla* 
Panthalm thought within himself, “ Sly elder brother, 
hlaha-Panthalia, has acc^ted the inritation for all the. 
Rahans, but has excluded me. My brother’s love for 
me is lost. I will no longer he a Eahan, but will re- 
enter the laity and he determined to quit the mon- 
astery the next morning. 

' I e. SalratioD, proximate or ultimate. 
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At daybreak on tbo following day, as Para Taken 
was looking to see who was worthy of deliverance, he 
perceived AuUa-Panthaka. Then going to the arched 
entrance through which he would pass, he began to 
walk up and down. On his amval, Para Taken stood 
still : Aulla-Panthaka made obeisance to him. Para 
Taken said to him, “ AiiUa-Panthaka, where are you 
going at this early hour of the morning?” He replied, 
“ Lord and master, my brother has expelled me from 
the monastery 5 I am now going away to re-enter the 
laity.” — “ AuUa-Panthaka,” said Para Taken, “ when 
your brother expelled you, why did you not come to me? 
"When you become a layman again, what will you do ? 
Bemam with me.” ^So saymg, he stroked his head, 
and made him come with him to the monastery. When 
they arrived there, he placed him at the gate of the 
Gandhaku^i’ building, with his face to the east, and 
said to him, “ Take this coarse cloth, and, rubbing it, 
repeat the words, Bayoharawam Eayoharanam,’ and do 
not move from here.” Para Taken, after thus issuing 
his authoritative commands, gave him a coarse cloth 
of spotless white, and then went to the house of the 
physician tJivaka to receive the alms of rice, accom- 
panied by all his assembly. 

Aulla-Panthaka, looking at the rising sun and rub- 
bmg the coarse cloth, continued to repeat “Bayohara- 
«am, Ea^oharanam.” While repeating these words, 
the cloth as ho was rubbing it lost its spotless white 
colour, and became soiled and dirty. Seeing this, he 
became impressed with the law'of Saravega,’ and ex- 
claimed, “ This cloth only now so pure and white is 
1 The atode of fragrance • Eeraoval of dirt 

* Fear of ttc future consequences of sin 

F 
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soiled and dirty This is my oim state, soiled (hy sm) 
Again, tins is the laiv of mutability , nothing is per- 
manent ” Sapng this he devoted himself cameslly 
to the repetition of the Tipassanl, and succeeded m 
acqumng it 

Pari Taken c^cn xrlule ho vr\s at the house of too 
physician Givaka, knowing that Kiilla-Panthaka had 
acquired the Vipas«anl, ilispatchcd an appearincc’ o 
himself to him, and preached to him the \crscs of the 
Kamma/Z/rma, “ 0 Aulla Panthakn I Your body is full 
of minute atoms of dust whicli arc lust, and the other 
il passions These minute atoms of dust yon must 
got nd of ” In this way he preached to him the law 
just as if he had actuallj been present , and lio con* 
tinned, “My dear son, /iTulla Panthaka, lust you inns 
call Ra^i,* atoms of dust you must not call Ra/a 
Ra^a moans lust ISTicn you have got nd of the 
atoms of dust which arc lust, you arc fit to bo a mem* 
her of the Church of Par i Taken The same is to ho 
said regarding anger and ignorance ” At the clo'O o 
tho discourse upon these a crscs A'ulla-Panthaka arna t 
at the state of a Rahauda po^cs^cd of nitmtia o know- 
ledge, and Par"v Taken knew that ho had become a 
Ralianda 

Vt this time tho phj'ician (ni aka, before prc'cntins; 
nee to Part Taken, was oflenng linn water to wa-h 
his lumds Part Taken said, “ Dlrakl, there is still 
in tho monastery a Rabanda,” and he remained antli 

* fiGtsmi 11 ia»d to luTo had the power of appearing in mo** 
tVia one j laec at once Tboeiprcsuon alwaji u»ed is that fonc 
in 0 e teit here tu • To »cnd off I is appearance ” 

* Tl • word u I at , of which Par* Taken is teaching the pesa 
irg “ Ibjai in ''aoAm neana bgth “ dust and 
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his T^abet^ dosed On this Maba Panthaba said that 
there ivere no Eahans left in the monastery, but 
Givaka sent a slave to see whether any Piahans had 
been left there or not At this moment AuUa 
Panthaka saymg to himself, “ My brother says there 
are no Eahans in the monastery,” created a thousand 
Eahans and filled with them the whole of the huilcUngs, 
and the mango garden, some putting on their garments, 
others engaged in repeating the scnptiires, and aU 
exactly like himself 

When the messengers arrived at the monastery they 
found all the huildmgs and the mango garden com 
pletely filled with Ea'^ns As soon as the messengers 
had returned with this intelligence to Para Taken, he 
said to them, “ Go and invite the Eahan JSulla- 
Panthaka to come here ” They went back and called 
out, “My Lord Aulla Panthaka, Para Taken has sent 
for you ” The whole of the thousand Eahans replied, 
“ I am KuUa Panthaka ” The messengers returned to 
Para Taken and said, “Lord and master, the whole 
thousand Eahans say that they are AuUa Panthaka, so 
we cannot find him out ” Para Taken said, “ Go and 
call him agam, and seize the hand of the Eahan who 
first answers, then all the rest will disappear ’ The 
messengers accordmgly went agam to mvito AUla 
Panthaka, and laid hold of the hand of the Eahan who 
first of the whole thousand answered the summons , 
immediately all the other Eahans vanished AiiUa 
Panthaka accompamed the messengers to the house of 
the physician Givaka, and received his portion of nee 
m presence of Pari Taken 

* The ressel ■which the pneats canr saapended round their 
necks and held under the left arm to receive the alms of food 
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■WTien the repast -was Bmshed Pari Taken saul to 
^Tivaka, “ Take off KuUa Panthaka’s T/nhet, for ho la 
going to preach the law ” Givaka took off the T/iabet, 
and Kulla Panthaka, seeing that such was Par i Taken a 
wish, began in a voice like that of the Lion King to 
preach the law of Anumodana,^ reciting it from the 
three books of the Pi/aka 

After Para Taken had returned to the monastery la 
the cool of the evening, the Eahans of the asscmb y 
were saying to each other, “Masters’ Mah i Pantha a, 
not conversant with the mind of Aiilla Panthaka, an 
unable in four montlis to teach him a single verse^ 
drove him from the monastery A Par i Taken bcuio 
an unriv ailed master of the law, has the power of con 
ducting a man in a single morning to the state o 
a Rahanda possessed of intuitive knowledge, and o 
rendering him acquainted with the three books of t c 
Pi^aka “ "Wonderful indeed arc the Par is ’ ” 

Par i Taken «aid to them, “This is not the first time 
that I hav e afforded assistance to Kulla Panthaka,” on 
he proceeded to relate as follows the cv ents of times 
long gone by — “ This Kulla Panthaka a long time 
ago was a young man of Benares . wlule engaged m 
the acquisition of learning and scienco in the Tak a 
siPi country, he attended on and supplied food to t lO 
teacher Disipamokkha, and received instruction from 
him for three months Tlirough lus cvcessivc stupi 
ditv , howcv cr, he failed to learn auj thing at all 1 
ma'tir, gmtoful for the care and attention which his 
pupil bestowed on him m serv mg him and supplj^^S 
all lus v\ mtfl, redoubled his efforts, but all to no iffert 
At last, the youtli, seeing that he could Icam iiotbiu-> 
Jo} 
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asked his teacher’s permission to leave. TI^o master 
thinking himself much indebted to his pupil for his 
kindness to him, took him away into a forest to pre- 
sent him ^vith a charm, and instructed him follows : 
— “ Gha/esi Gha/csi kim kara»a? tava kanpam aham 
^anami.' Repeat this charm constantly so as never to 
forget it. It will always provide you with a Imng. 
AMicrcver you may happen to be, you have only to 
utter the charm.” 

On the young man’s return to Benares, he ^ent to 
In 0 with his parents. 
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trougU tlio young mon before him, bo said, “Tounn 
man, giro me the charm you wo repeating laot 
night “ Take it, your Majesty,” he replied and ho 
recited it to the king, irho repented it till ho ’ 

After Icammg it the kmg gate him n present Wth 
thousand (pieces of gold), as a teacher’s fee 

At this time the prime minister, having forme ^ 
design of taking the king’s life, wt to his Maj'sty s 
barber and said to him, “When you shaio the km„ 
beard, take a ^ ery sharp razor and cut his tliroa 
When I am kmg I will give vou the post of pnme 
minister” He made the barber n present ^vortll 
thousand [pieces of gold] and the man ngreed to do i 
Accordingly, after he had soaked the king’s beard ua 
perfumed \ntcr before shaMng it, ho took 
and Tras just gomg to cut his throat ivhcn a ® 
moment the king thinking of the charm, began o 
recite, “ Gha/esi, Gbo/csi kim kurona’ tava karroam 
nliam g in imi The barber no sooner heard 
than ho said, “The kmg has discolcrcd my intco 
tion ,’ then he dropped the razor nnd fell trcinh mg 
at the king’s feet Tlio king crchimcd, “ OJ’’ ^ 
birlor' do jou not knou’ I am the king’ 

Majistj,’ «aid the barber, “ituas no plot of mine, 
the inmo inun>tcr ga\c me a present uortb a thou 
sjiul[piLcc>of gold] to cut 5 our "Majestj’s throat 'V i 
I uas hhiving )ou , it was he who induced mo to a 
ttinj t it ” riit king said to himself, “ It is oinng o 
this joung mail tiIio taught me tlic charm, that my 
Ilf Ins been MMd ’ Then he sent for the pnme 
i«t«r and Innishtd him from the country, s-ijm- 
“ Slice Non hn\c jlottcil against nij life, a on can n® 
1 nj,<r h\c 'wUhm mj temtorj ” Vflcr this, lie called 
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the young man 'who had given him the charm, and 
making him a very handsome present as an acknoTV- 
ledgment of his services, conferred on Vnin the post of 
pnme minister. 

That young man is now J^uUa-Panthaka, and the 
teacher Disapamokkha is now I fhc Para. 

TVhen he had finished preaching the law, the whole 
of the assembly who listened to it were settled m the 
reward of Sotapatti. 

Evn OF THE Stout of A0LLA-PA>TnAKA. 
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CHAPTER VII 

STOIl\ OF HIE PROBATIONER TISSA 

On another occasion Pam Taken, while residing in the 
Getayana monastery, preached a discourse with refer 
cnce to the probationer Tissa 

In the country of Ra^agaha there liicd a Brahmm 
named Mahasena, who was a friend of the Brahmin 
Vanga, the father of Sariputta 

Sariputta, taking pity on the Brahmin Mah isena 
came and stood at the door of his house with the m 
tention of assisting him hlahascna said to himse , 
“ Here is S inputta, the son of my friend Vanga, who 
is evidently waiting to receive nee,* and I have 
nothing of which L can make him an offermg 
he went and hid himself 

One day, Mah isena went to a T/m^Ae’s house 
nnd receii ed a cloth and a cup of cow’s milk ® Then 
he thought he would make an offermg to S inputta 

' Tho word nee used in the text hero and ehewl ero means 
any kind of food offered to a pnest though its literal meaning i* 
cooked r cc 

* Tho pT nted test and maauscr pt vary greatly here the 
mer says after present ng grass ho received a cloth etc t e 
latter savs Go ng to a liulJe shouse to obti n alms of food for 
tl e dav ho received etc 
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her her share ot the offermg of mlk m a golden 

At the end of ten months she gave birth to a son 
After the hoy was washed, he was laid upon a cover 
let worth a hundred thousand (gold pieces) Sariputta 
was also invited, and had food presented to him iue 
child, lying on the coveilet and contemplating an 
putta, thought to himseU, “This priest is my old 
teacher , it is to him that I owe all this luxury 
must make him an offermg ” 

At this moment the parents, \nshing to 
child, took him up from the coverlet, hut ch , 
mapping his little finger m it, hfted it up mth 
The parents tried to disengage his finger, 
child, retaining his hold of it, began to cry , s® 
took him up, coverlet and all, and laid him at the 
of my lord Sariputta, the child, dragging 
■with his finger, placed it at Sanputta’s feet 
the child’s parents saw this, they said to 
“ Lord and master, deign to accept the coverle vr 
the child offers you” He accepted it , 

parents said, “ Give a name to your disciple , ana 
called the child ‘ Tissa ’ 

On every occasion of their performing ceremo 
for the child, the parents regularly mvited ’ 

and supplied him ■with food When the c 
seven years old, his parents delivered him to a ^ 
putta, to he made a Kahan Sariputta, after teac » 
the little boy to repeat the !&imma^^Aana, made ni 
Bahan Por seven days the child’s parents 
offermgs of food to Sariputta, and the whole o 
priests, after which they retired to their home 

On the seventh day, the probationer Tissa aecom 
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pamcd the Eabans to the Slratthi country, to collect 
alms As soon as they arrived there, the inhabitants 
came out to meet the young probationer, and made 
him an offering of five hundred Putzos’ and five hun 
dred nee bowls 

One day, going to the monastery where the proba 
tioner resided, they made an offermg of fire hundred 
more putzos and five hundred more ncc bowls, so that 
wben ho was only seven years old he had a thousand 
putzos and a thousand ncc bowls , these he presented 
to the Itahans of the assembly His acquiring all 
these things was the result of his having given a single 
coarse cloth and a cup of milk to S inputta at the time 
that ho was the Brahmin ilah i«cDa From that day 
the probationer was always called Pinc/ap itika* Tis«a 

One night, when it was very cold, the probationer, 
going to the monastery to perform lus duties, saw the 
Bahans w arming tbcmsclres at a fire “il) masters,” 
said he, “why do you warm yourselves at a fire?* 

“ Probationer,” they repbed, “ we are warming our 
selves because it is so cold ”* — “ If y ou are cold,” said 
ho, “wrap yourselves in coverlets ** The Rahans re 
joined, ‘Trobationcr, you alone have power and can 
procure thc«c things "Wlicre can we get coverlets 
from’” — “If thLs le so,’ replied the probationer, 
“those of ray masters who wish for coverlets, follow 
me ” Ileanng this, because they wanted to wrap them 
selves m coverlets, a thousand Italians followed behind 
a probationer who was only seven years old 

» A ws of Bt»out t jard* long and 1 J wide of i !k or 

cotton The nat onal dre«s of U ^ Burmese 

* He who lire* on aim* Burnouf Introducl on p SOf 

* i ires arc not properly alJoacd with a monastenes in Bunnal 
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The prohationer, taking with him the thousand 
Eahans, went outside of the city, and as he visited 
house after house, the inhabitants as soon as they saw 
him, feeling the strongest affection for him, presented 
him with 500 coverlets When he returned withm 
the city, a wealthy TAntto was scllmg coverlets in the 
hazaar The slave who watched the shop went to Im 
master and said, “ Here is a probationer coming with 
DOO coverlets, hide yours, master” The 1/lutte 
said, “ Does the probationer take them when they are 
given to him, or does he take them without their being 
given to him’”— “He takes them when they are 
giien ’ replied the slave— “Very good, then, said 
the TAutte, “ il so do not hide them , let them he 
The novice, with the thousand Eahans, arrived at the 
place where the coverlets were spread out The 
TAuffio who owned them no sooner saw the novice 
than he loved him as his own son, and made him ah 
offering of 500 of the coverlets, making this mvooa 
tion, ‘ Lord and master, the law which you know may 
I also know 1 ’ The novice preached to him the law 
of Amimodana ^ . 

Thus, tins young probationer, obtaining m a sing ® 
clay a thousand coverlets, presented them to the thou 
sand Eahans From this time, they gave the novice 
the name of Kambalaia Tissa * It -vras in consequence 
of his having made an ofifenng of a coverlet to wy 
lord Sanputta on the occasion of his giving him t e 
name of Tissa, on the seventh day after his birth, t 
■when ho was seven years old ho received a thousan 
coa erlets 

Thereforo Para Taken preached, “ Beloved Eahans, 

' Joy * '\\rho procures coverlets 
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ofTcrings made to the priesthood, though they be but 
small, are rewarded as if they were large Largo 
offenngs receive still more excellent rewards ” 

The probationer, after learning the ICamma///<dna 
from ParT, Taken, went away and resided m a tem- 
porary monastery at a distance of 120 yqyanas 
There, during the whole three months of the Lent, 
ho practised the repetition of the Kamma^M ina, and 
reached the stage of a Rahanda 

Lvd or THE Sroi r or the Probationer Tissa 
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CHAPTER VIII 

STORY OF MAIIAKAPPINA THERA 

On another occasion, Para Taken, residing in the 
Getavana monastery, preached the following discourse 
on the subject of the pnest Mahakappina — 

At a place not far from Benares there lived a thou 
sand weavers At that time a thousand Pa^ieka 
Buddhas,^ who had been residing for eight months 
at Himavanta, came to the weavers’ village VTieo 
the bead man of the weavers’ vilJage saw the Pafe^ieka 
Buddhas, he invited them to come on the following 
day to receive offerings of nee The Pa^’^teka Buddhas 
accepted the invitation The head weaver then went 
round the village saying that he had invited the Pa^ 
ieka Buddhas, anjl that every house was to entert'im 
one pnest each The villagers did as they had been 
directed, and the Pafcfeeka Buddhas, after receiving 
their nee, preached the law to them The weavers 
then invited them to reside with them dunng the 
whole of the three months’ Lent, and, the invitation 
being accepted every weaver built one monastery 
apiece for the whole thousand, and each supplied one 
of them with food and all he required 
A. semi Buddha 
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^Vlicii Lent ■was oAcr, the weavers made an ofTeniig 
to them of a thousand pubos* for t/angans * ^Utcr 
making this pious offtnng, when the} died, tlicy bo 
came inhabitants of the Tnahnsa Jsat eonntrj , ha^ ing 
enjoyed all the luxury of the Nats, they appeared 
m the time of the Pari Taken Kas«aja among the 
T/iugjaiLs* of Benares The head weaver v\as the son 
of the head T/mgyue , the other wca\ ers v\ ere all sous 
of T/mg}Ui.s, and their wives daughters of TZ/ngjuts, 
and they wore all mamed to one another 
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the Lftsarue'* and may I be called Anoyl '” Eas- 
sapa Tara Taben Bald, “DoiaUma, it shall be ful- 
filled according to your piaj er ” 

When the T/ingynes, leaving that state of existence, 
died, they appeared in the Hat country In the time 
of the Para Taken Gotama, after dymg and leaving 
the Nat country, they appeared m the ° 

Kukkuvati The head-weaver became Kmg Maha 
kappma, his wife was the daughter of the gftat king 
of the Saketa* country, owmg to her resemblance to 
the blossom of Letsaruc, she was called the Princess 
Anoya When she grew up she became the wife c 
Kmg Mahakappma The other weavers were all 
sons and daughters of great nobles , and when t ey 
were old enough, they became the husbands and wives 


of each other . 

Kmg Mahakappma, enjoymg all the luxury o 
royalty, began to say to himself, “ I am a king? 

I can neither see nor hear of the three jewels 

mg a great longing for them, he sent off one day ^ 

of his nobles on horseback from the four sides of 


city, telling them to go two or three yo^^anas 


and 


see if they could gather any tidings of FarS, the aW, 
and the priesthood The nobles, howeTer, came bac 
without haymg procured any intelbgence 

One day, while the kmg, mounted on horseback, 
amnsmg himself m the garden attended by a thousan 
nobles, there came by five hundred merchants fro® 
the country of Savatthi The king asked whence they 
came, and when he was told they came from Savat 'j 


1 A species of nettle 
® The city of Ayodhys or ancient Oude 
* Buddha the law, and the priests 
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h« mqnircd if there "was any news m their ccnintr} 
merchants replied, “Your Hajesty, the jewel is 
Aero, the Pari The king, whose heart on hearing 
this was filled mth faith and loi c, said to them, ‘ I 
will present jou with a hundred thousand (gold 
pieces) Is there anj further news ’” — ‘ The jewel, 
the law, IS there,*’ they replied Tlio king, moied 
mth loic and J03 at this mtelligcnce, added a present 
of another hundred thousand, and asked them if they 
had any more intelligence They said, ‘ There is 
the j end, the pnesthood ” The king, on hcanng 
this, ag an increased las present bj a hundred thou 
fcand more Tlicn he «aid to his nobles, ‘ I will go 
to the place whore arc to be found the jewel, the Pin, 
the jewel, the law , and the jcmcI, the priesthood I 
shall not return to my city, but shall go and become a 
Rahon in the society of Pari Taken ” The nobles 
paid, “Tour Jlajcsty, we will all go with you and 
become Rahans ” Then the king imto on a leaf of 
gold and gaie it to the merchants, thowntmguas 
tins “ To the queen, from King Yah ikappina I 
am going to hccomo a Hahan with Par i Taken in the 
S isattlu country My queen, remain here and enjoy 
all the happiness and luxury of the royal power ’ Ho 
also =cnt this message to her “ I ha\c ofilrLd as an 
acknowlcdgiiiont to these mcichants three huudrel 
thousand (pieces of gold), giac it to them” The 
king, with his thousand nobles, then fct off on their 
joiinicy 

Pari Taken, on tint day at daybre.ik, was looking 
out to see who was njrthr of deliverance Seeing 
tint King Mall ikaj pm and his Ihoimnd nobles u ould 
become Itahandas, ho went out to meet lum like the 
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A'alotiTarti king going to meet the kings omiing tt,c 
suboidinatc \ illages After travelling tv'enty j qjram'i 
he stopped at the foot of a banyan tree on the hanl. oi 
the A'andapa nver, emitting from his person sis daz- 
zling rays of glory * 

lung Mah ikappina, continuing his journey, came 
to a nver “ "WTiat nver is this 9 ” he a=«kcd “ Your 
Majesty, this is the Avara^^/ia nver,” they replied 
“"What is the depth and mdtli of it’” he askj?cl 
They told him “ One gavyuti* deep, and t\ro gavyutis 
mde ” — “Arc there any boats on this nicr’” i® 
asked Thay said, “ There arc none ” Then the kmg 
«aid, “Nobles’ our existence is but birth, old age, 
and death vo liaio corac on account of Par v Taken, 
lot the avatcr boar us firmly ” Then, fixing their 
nnnds steadily on tho virtues of Par"i Taken, they 
avent on to the vaicr on their horses and began to 
Cl OSS The surface of the arater bccamo like a stone 
tslib, not cacn tho hoofs of their horses arcrc aretted 
\ftor King Mahlkappma anth his thousand nobles 
bad reached the opposite shore, they camo to auotlier 

rnor “ 'WTiat nacr is tins asl cd the king The 

nobles ansucred, “This is the Nilaa“iha river 
“ ■\\niat is the andth and depth of this nver ’ ” ho asked 
“Half a joyana andc, and as much deep,” thej re 
jlitd “^Vre there anj boats on this nacr’” 

They replied, “ There are none” Tlic king said, 
that be po, our OMstenct is but birth, old age, and dcat i , 
rt fleeting on the airtucs of the Law, let the avatcr bcir 
ns firndj ” Tlun fixing their minih stcadil} on tlic 
Mrtues tf the I>aM, the king and his thousand nobles 
stippoil on to the water on their hordes The Furfaec 
’ \ httleiaore than three miles 
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Pari Taken Ijcgan to look, Eaymg to 

peoplo are possessed of great power „ 

Ly keeome wearers of the Habet and W 

ThL he saw that Kmg Mahakappma 1-^ ^ 

when ho was a wearer, made an “ff®™ 

gan to a thousand PakJrekabuddhas, and that in __ 

timo of the Par i h issapa he had made an o 

tn ent) thousand T/mgans to twenty thousand B h^^^ 

Extending both his sacred hands, he call 
.< Come, Eahans' in onler Ip j, 

\)Q earnest m performing good deeds 
Eahandis with the eight priestly utensi *> j 

np into the sky, and alighting at the sacred feet 
Pir'i TalkCn, remained m adoration 

Tlic merebants entering the city of L-uhhm P 

senttd thcmscUes before Queen Ano/v, , , g 

her, “lung JIab.kappma and his uracil, 

have gone aivay to become Rabans ■^v^th Par 
ho duccts your’Ntajesty to remain in tho 
tlic 1 oval poivcr, and Ins iiistmctcd ns to ask fro ) ^ 
;M ijobty a present of three hundred thousand ^ ^ 
Ano^i said, “ Brothers, arhy did Kmg Malukapiu..^ 
give my brothers tlireo bundrcKl thousand ^ 
merchants replied, “lien mg that there avas ic 
the Par i, he gave us a hundred thousand , 
there was the jewel, the law, he gaac us a uii 
thousand , and hearing that there was the jeau , 
pntslhood, he ga\c us a hundred thousand ^ 
qiuin, sajmg, “Tlie Pari, the hw, and the prn^^^ 
1 io<k 1 art indeed the throe jeavcl',” made the mere i 
a jrc out of nine hundred thou'^and (pieces o ^ 

' Tie ni»nu.criit las «iU lies© people become wcof « 

Ibe |>otrerrul ami glonoos TAabtt anil T/ ingan ? 
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queen said to tlie invcs of the thousand nobles, 
'LKing ilab5kappina has gone away to become a 
tahan with Tara Taken, I shall therefore Iike^nse go 
and become a Eahan with Pari Taken ” The wi\ os of 
the nobles said, “ We also will go with you and bo 
come Rahans with Par^ Taken ” 
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to Pari Taken they begged him to confer on them th( 
condition of Eahandas Pari Taken gave them ante 
tlio charge of the Rahandamn TJppala\a»®1, ttIio cm. 
ployed them in their duties as Rahans, and they all 
became Eahandamas 

End of the Stojiy op Mahakafpina-theiia 
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CIIArTEU IX 

STOR^ OF TIIL rrORVTIONrr r\i\2>IT\ 

Os one occn^ion Tar'i T-tVen •w)«lc Tosiding in the 
ffcta\ana monastery preached the follo'amg discourse 
on tlio subject of tlic no\icc rascHta — 

In former times, wlicn tho Pari Tohen ICas«apa 
attended hy twenty thou'and Rahans camo to licnarcs, 
tho poopto of tho countrj entertained them Iiospitahlj 
and proiidcd for tlicir aiants The Pari Taken 
prcichcd as follows “In this country some peojdo 
in ike ofTcnngs of their onm gocxls, but they do not 
incite others to do so, thc^c, m wliatcicr stato tlicj 
ma) htreafttr bo, Imo abundmeo of a\taUh, but thej 
lack relations and atfciidaiits Some jicoplo incite 
other'*, but make no ofltrings themcchcb, the«c, in 
ulnteaer htate they may hen-after be, bare nuintmis 
relations nnd attendant'*, hnl they lack avcalth Some 
people make ofle rings of (heir own gw ds and al-o 
incite others, tbc-«o, in nhitMcrstite thci may Iicrc- 
nfler be, liaio nlmiuHnce of ue-ilth and numerous 
nlations ind «la\es ” 

A l)"rikr»,* after li*-Umng to this di«ctur'i inMtisl 
Pirl Tiktn to nx-cnc on offtnng of a rii>a5t on (h< 

' Su{ {« rt^r uf lie jinrstb m>J 
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the offcnng, and share its reward ” Mahaduta agreed 
to share it, saying, “Join with me” Then the 
Sahka king laid out the nee and all the other pro 
1 isions and imparted to them the exquisite flarour of 
the Nats, after this, he said, “Mahiduta, go and- 
mvite the Rahan who has been appomted to you 
according to your wntten agreement ’ Mahiduta 
went and said to the registrar, “ Give me the 
Rahan appomted to mo accordmg to my written agree 
raent ” The registrar said, “ I forgot to put 5 ou 
in the list and all the Rahans arc now proiided for 
Mahiduta, m great distress burst into tears Then the 
registrar said to him ‘Pari Taken has just gone m 
at the door of the Gandhal uH bmldmg, follow him, 
and give him an imitation ’ The king, the mmistcr« 
chiefs, T/mf/iCs andothcis thinkingMahlduta a bcggjr> 

said to him, “ Oh youMah iduta ho has not yet tal cn 
his repast, how can any offcnng of alms be made to 
5 ou now ’ Go away ’ Mah iduta said, ‘ I am going 
to do homage to Par v Taken , then laying his heau 
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thousand each But Mahlduta, saying, ‘‘ TThat shall I 
do mth money ’ ” ivould not giro up the t//ah'^t, and 
took it away with him Though the king himself en- 
deavoured to persuade him, he would not give up the 
t/^ahet, hut earned it off Neither the king nor anj 
one else dared to fake l>y force the sacred t//ahct u hieh 
Par"i Taken had given with his oim sacicd hand 
The king, saying to himself, ilahaduta is a poor man, 
where can ho get proper rice or provisions for an offer- 
ing, so, when he has nothing to offer, I will take 
the t/iabet and gi\e Pari Taken an invitation ’’ IVith 
this design be followed Par.l Taken to Slahlduta’s 
house, ^^llc^o tho Sakkakiug, after amuging thi/nco 
and the other provisions, had prepared a place for tho 
Par.! Taken 
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perfumed tlie ‘wliolc country Tlie liing, seeing the 
ricc, milk, butter, and other proMsions, eschimcd, 
“ Never before have I seen food so full of fragrance ’ ” 
Then, thinking that his presence \rould displease ifa 
h iduta, and be a constraint upon him, ho made obeis 
ance to Para, Taken, and took his departure 

The Sakka kmg presented the provisions to Parv 
Taken Pari Taken, irhcn he had finished his repast, 
preached the Anumodana law and went away, and 
"Mahlduta accompanied him with the sacred t/iabct on 
his shoulder The Sakka king, after going part of 
the way vitli them, returned to ilahlcluta’s house, and 
as ho stood outside at the door and looked up to the 
sky, there ftU a ram of the soaen jewels Malildilta’s 
house was sofiUed with gold and silver that therewas not 
Cl on room for any one to go into it, all tho water pot , 
baskets, and utensils of c\ery description were filled 
M ith it II ih iduta’s wife, unable to get into tho hou-o 
for the gold and silver, had to remain outside with her 
little hoy 
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doign to accept them ” The king thought to himself, 
“The offermg made only to day to Part Taken has 
already terminated m its result I must see this gold 
and Sliver and jevrels ” Then he despatched a thousand 
carts for the treasure, and had it all piled up before 
him , the heap iras as high as the top of a palmyra 
tree The king said to the inhabitants, “Is there 
such a trea'mre as this in tlic country ^ and they re 
plied, “There is not ” Then the king gave Hahlduta 
all the treasure, together mth the in«ignia of a 
T/m//o 

Mahlduta, after attaining the rank ofaT/m/7o, asked 
the king to give him some land to build a houso on 
and the king made over to him the «itc of the house of 
a former Thnlha ilah iduta, after hanng a quantity 
of Tvood and bamboos cut and stored ready for build 
ing his hou. e, had the site cleared, digging up all the 
bushes and levelling the inequalities In the eoureo 
of this srork they came upon a large number of pots 
of gold, all mth their bnms touching each other, so 
numeroxLs that the irholc of Ins land uas full of them 
The king, rrhon he heard of this, «mdto him, “ "Mali i 
dfita, this IS owing to your great glory, vou alone take 
them ” ‘Mahlduta, when he had finished building Ins 
hou«o, during «c\ en whole days supplied Par i Taken 
and all his Itahans with provisions, and made (hem 
magiuficent ofTtnngs After performing numerous 
good works he died, and his next existence uasin the 
country ofthc^at® 

During the whole iutcr\al between two Pari®, 
■Mill iduta Incd m the enjoyment of all tlie luxiinis 
I f the its Teaiing the I^at country on his death, 
in the time of this mo<5t excellent Par! Gotama, he 
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became an embryo of the family of Sanputta in the 
Saa atthi country 

The Hhnthc s daughter from the day that she became 
pregnant ' had a great longing to cat Ngagymg fish 
and lice The reason of her having this longing avas 
that she was desirous of making an offering of some 
^S'^Sy^^S ^ Smputta and the Eahans 

She also wished to wear a putzo dyed m phanj i ^ and, 
rcmaimug in the lowest position among all the Eahans, 
to cat of the Ngagying fish and nco Her parents 
accordmgly made an offering of Ngagjmg fish to 
Siriputta, and dressing her m a putzo dyed with 
phanyi supplied her with a portion of the priests’ nco 
and Ngagymg fish in a golden cup After having 
oaten in this way she Iclt contented Tho reason of 
her thus desiring to wear tho tAmgon and partal o of 
tlic priests food was that her unborn child was dcs 
tilled to become a Eahan of the holy chiureh 

After the lapse of ten months the young girl ® 
lirtli to a boy She invited Siriputta to corao and 
11 ime the child , and, after regaling him witli rice she 
Slid to him, “Alyloid S inputta deign to bestow a 
name on your disciple ’ Jly lord Siriputta named 
the child Paju/ita "WEicn the child Pa»f/itau as scicn 
5 cars old he became a Eahan with S uiputta , iiulhis 
p ircnts, on tho occasion of his entering on his i rol a 

tioii made oiTeriugs of nee for se\ cn whole da} s On 

th cijjhth daa n hen my lord S inputta took tlic pro 
1 ituncr PanJita into the village with linn, the boi, 
on the roal (seeing) v Hbouror digging a ditch, an 
nrrou linker straightening his arrotvsoacr a fire, a car 

' th Iht former M*1 alula 

* Som^ k nJ of dje probably of a vcllow colour 
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pcRter cutting woodxrith an adze, acquired the Karmna- 
ttliArsz} Then he asked Sariputta to let him go back 
to the monastciy ; ■vrhen Siinputta told him he might 
go hack if he ^ri^hed, he paid, “Lord and master, if 
you hring me any offerings of food bring me some 
Ngagying fish.” ify lord Sariputta said, “Proba- 
tioner, Tvhero is any Ngagying fish to bo procured ?” 
Tlie probationer replied, “Though it cannot be pro- 
cured through the glory of my lord and master, it can 
be obtained tlirough my glory.” Tlic probationer 
then 'Wont to my lord Sariputta’s monastery, and con- 
centrating the m‘-dom that was in him, and mcibta- 
ting on his own condition, employed him'clf m repeat- 
ing the law of the Pahans.* The Sakko king made 
the A'atulokapala JTats keep watch. Tlicy kept at a 
distance all the discordant sounds of birds and beasts 
The Kat of tho moon and the Xat of the sun kept 
the sun. and moon \raiting ; the Sakka king himself 
kept guard at tho door of the building. The proba- 
tioner Pajidita, in tlio nioming, before he had taken 
food, meditating on his slate, obtained the reward of 
Anrigami. Wlicn Sanputta came to the hou'^e of liis 
relations, they made him stay inside the house, and 
ga\o him ?\g3gjing fish to eat; and after ua.shing 
the t/;abot, filled it again with similar provisions. 
Slriputfa, thinking the prohationer must bo hiingiy*, 
made liasto to go to him. 
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PawfZita would become a Halianda before taking food, 
and seeing that he would, conceded this project 
“ S mputta IS hastening with food to the prob«tio°er , 
before he arrues I will go and, post myseh a 
door, and will ask Smpntta the questions , the Prooa 
tioner Pa«<fita, hearing them from within, will bcco 
a Eahanda ” Parx Taken accoidingly was stan ■ 
in" at the door of the huildmg when Slnpntta arm o 
He asked him, “mat have jou brought’”-- kor 
and master,” replied S'.r.putta, “I haxe brought 
food “ To what docs food conduct’” he 
“To tho sensation of happiness,” he ® 

what docs the sensation of happiness conduct 
object of sense,” he answered “ To wliat docs i 
object of sense conduct’” he asked “Tho oc o 
feeling,” he replied' 

Tho meamng of these questions is this n icn 
hungry man cats, as soon as he is full, a feeling o 
happiness is produced, and Jus person is bcautific 
When Par"i Taken had asked these four questions, 
and the probationer fiom within the building 
heard the law as rex calcd in the i oplics gix cn to t icm 
bj S'lnputta, ho icaclied tho stage of a Eahanda pos 
st«scd of intuitixc knowledge Tlien Pan^Ta cn 
«iul, “ S'lriputta, lot the probationer cat ” S mpu 
went up to tho door of the building and made a 
Ihc probationer came to the door, and taking 
tA ibct, put it down, and began to fan S mputta 
putta said, “ Probationer, cat ) our nc-o then he a 
the ncc and JJgagjmg fish . 

In this way a jirohationcr for the pnesthood, on j 
stxtii jcirs of age, became a Eahanda 

* \lmost ftll llu» u om tted in the manuscript 
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The Sahka King dismissed again on their coniso tho 
Kat of the sun and thel^at of the moon, andreheved 
from their TTatch the ibur jKatulokaplla Nats 

On tho completion of this discourse the whole as- 
sembly was estahhshed m the reward of Sotapatti 

Evn OP THE Story op the Peobatiover Paazjita 
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CHAPTER X 

TIIE STOUY OF KISVGOTVlIT 

Pailv Taken, -n-lulc ho -svas staymg in the 
monastery m the Svvattki country, preached w 
following di^covirso on the subject of luslgotami 
In the Sv%attlii countrj there was a 
was worth four hundred millions One ^ 

wealth in his hou«c turned into charcoal Tho TAu 'O, 
sicmg this, was so wretched that he refused food am 
took to his bed A fnend of his, paj mg him a a i«i » 
seeing tho miserable expression of his face, a«kct 
a\hj lie avas so wretched and lie told him that he 
mi'scrablc because all liis avcalth had been change m 
chart al His friend, wlio avas also a T/m//o, seeing 
that this had happened to him because he aaas no 
aaortlij of his aacallli, ‘^id to him, “31) 

T/ u^/<e, haa o no anxiety about this , I know a p an» 
aaiU jou do as I direct’” Tlic l/m//c sau, 
aaill ’ — ‘ Then,’ said his fnend, “spread some m-a 
m the liajiar, and pih up upon tlum all your wea 
that hts turned info chircoal, and pritcnl to 
trafficking m U Ik'ojle ia?cing tho heap aaall p-*' ® 
jou, ‘0 jou cacrj one else soils clothe-*, 
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tobacco,^ oil, honey, and treacle, \fhy do you sell 
charcoal ’ ’ Then you reply to them, ‘ I am Belling 
my goods ’ If any one say to you, ‘ "Why do you 
sell so much gold and silver’* say to them, ‘Bring 
it to me , ’ then take •what they bnng in their hand, 
and in your hand it -will become gold and silver If 
the person be a ivoman, marry her to yonr son , and 
making over to her the four hundred millions of your 
property make use of whatever she shall give yon 
If it he a man, marry yonr danghter to him, and 
making over the property to him, make use of what 
he shall give you ” 

TheTAufAe, following his friend’s instructions, spread 
some mats m the bazaar, and piling upon them a large 
heap of his property which iras turned into charcoal, 
pretended to be selling it Some people, seeing it, 
said, “^Miy does ho sell charcoal’” Just at this 
time a young girl named Kisagotami, who was worthy 
to bo the owner of the property, and who havmg 
lost both her parents was in a wretched condition, 
happened to come to the bazaar on some busmess 
"When she saw the heap, she said, “ ily lord T^hutko, 
all the people sell clothes, tobacco, oil, honey, and 
treacle , how is it that you pile up gold and silver for 
sale ’ ” The 'Thuiho Kud, “Madam, give me that gold 
and silver ” Kisagotami, taking up a handful of it, 
brought it to him , what the young girl had in her 
hand no sooncf touched the T/iuWe s hand than it 
became gold and silver The TAu^Ao mamed the girl 
to his son, and having dehvered over to her tho whole 

1 The Burine«G word rendered here totacco means also 

drugs or “ p giaeata of any kind. 
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of the four hundred miHions of his property, made use 
daily of the gold and silver \7h1ch she gave him 
Some time after this, Kisagotam! became in the 
family -svay, and when the ten months were com- 
pleted, gave hirth to a son When the hoy was able 
to walk hy himself, he died The young girl, m her 
love font, carried the dead child clasped to her bosom, 
and went about from house to house asking if any one 
would give her some medicine for it When the neig 
hours saw this, they said, “Is the young girl mad ttot 
she carries about on her breast the dead body of er 
son’” But a wise man thinking to himself, 
this Kisagotami docs not understand the law of dea , 

I must comfort her,” said to her, “ Hy good gir > 
cannot myself give medicine for it, but I kno'W 0 a 
doctor vho can attend to it” The young girl sai > 
“ If 80, tell mo who it is ” The wise man continue , 
“ Para Taken can give medicine, you must go 0 
him ” 

Kisagotami went to Para Taken, and doing homage 
to him, said, “Lord and master, do you know any 
medicme that will be good for my hoy^” 

Taken replied, “ I know of some ” She aske ^ 
•“What medicme do you require’” He said, 
want a handful of mustard seed ” The girl pro 
mised to procure it for him, hut Para Taken con 
tinned, “I require some mustard seed taken from a 
house where no son, husband, pareht, or slaie a 
died ” The girl said, “ Very good,” and went to as 
for some at the different houses, carrymg the dea 
body of her son astride on her hip ^ The people saidj 

‘ The ordinary yt&j of canyrng children m Burma’* 
India 
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“Here is some mustard seed, take it.” llicii sbo 
asked, “ In my fnend’s kouse has there died a son, a 
husband, a parent, or a slave? ” TheyrepUed, “Lady, 
what IS this that you say ! The living arc few, but the 
dead are many.” Then she went to other houses, but one 
said, “I have lost a son;” another, “I have lost my 
parents ; ” another, “ I have lost my slave.” At last, 
not being able to find a single house where no one had 
died, from which to procure the mustard seed, she began 
to think, “niLs IS a heavy task that I am engaged in I 
am not the only one whoso son is dead In the whole of 
the Savatthi country, every where children are dying, 
parents are dying.” Thinking thus, she acquired tho 
law of fear, and putting away her affection for her 
child, she summoned up resolution, and left the dead 
body in a forest ; then she went to Par.T Taken and 
paid him homage. He said to her, “ Have you pro- 
cured the handful of mustard seed’” — “I have not,” 
she replied ; “ tho people of the vilhigc told mo, ‘ tho 
living are few, but tho dead are many.’ ” Parli Taken 
said to her, “You thought that you alone had lost a 
son ; the Liw of death is tliat among all living 
creatures there is no permanence.” When Parri 
Taken had finished preaching tho law, Kislgotami 
was established in the reward of Sotapatti; and all 
the assembly who heard tho law were also established 
ill tlie reward of^Sot.lpatti. 

Some time afterwards, when Kisagotami was one 
day engaged in the performance of her religious 
h'tti’a'b, '■Jim *hit bfUif-it-bV nun 

shining, now evtinguished, nnd begin to reflect, 
“iCy state is like the«e lamps” Para Taken, who 
was then in the Gandliaku/i building, sent his sacred 
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appearance to her, -whicli said to her, just as if he himself 
\rcre preachmg, “All living hemgs resciuhle the flame 
of these lamps, one moment lighted, the next ex 
tmguished , those only Tyho have arrived at Nihhana 
are at rest ’ Kisagotanu, on hearing this, reached 
the stage of a Eahanda possessed of intuitive know 
ledge 

End op the Stoei op Kisagotami 
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CHAPTER XI 

STOn'i OF TnE GIRL AXP TIIE I^E^ 

A nsirrrixA>, an inhabitant of the village of Pan 
^/apura, close to the city of Siiatthi, who was going 
to the city, found on his road, on the hanh of the 
AXiravati n\CT, some turtles’ eggs He took tlic<io 
to the house of o friend in the cilj of S ivatthi, cooked 
tlicm and ate them all but one, uhich lie gave to Ins 
fnend’s daughter to cat From that time the girl 
would not oat anj other kind of food, hut hied on 
hens’ eggs which her mother u^cd to cook for her 
Afterwards, actuated b^ her grccdmc'Js, the girl took 
to cooking them mth her own hands and eating them 
ciorj day 
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devour the cat and aU her progeny The girl dying, 
and leaving her condition of a hen, became a leaped, 
and the cat, ivhen she died, became a deer Ihe 
deer gave birth to a farm, and the leopard, who 
bore her a grudge, ate them both up In this way, 
,l„r,n; the whole course of five hundred existences, 

each, of them devoured the other m turn ^ 

In their last existence of all, one hecame a Biluma , 
and the other, a young gnl m the Savatthi “'“'J 
Para Taken, who was residing in that country m 
(?etavana monastery, preached to them ‘ ‘ No one mus 
hear a grudge against another, saying, he has mjurea 
me, he has heateu me, be has robbed me, he has con 
quered me , for if he does this, hatred will be ^epeate 
successively in future existences , but if no grudge e 
borne, enmity subsides ” At the end of the discourse, 
the Biluma, repeatmg the Saranagamana,* and obse^ 
mg the five* commandments, was released from er 
hatred, and the girl was established in the rewar o 
Sotapatti. 

End of the Stokt of the Giel and the He> 


^ A female BJu a sort of ghoul , 

* The formula I worebip Para the law and the pnes o 

* Agaiost murder theft adultery, falsehood intoxication 
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CHAPTER XII 

STORY OF TIIE HEN AM) THE LITTLE SOW 

At another time, Para Taken, when ho was jn the ffeta 
^ ana monastery, preached a discourse about a little sow 
Para Taken, one day, as he was entering the Raya 
gaha city to collect food, seeing a little sow at tho 
gate of tho city, smiled My lord Ananda asked 
liirn why ho smiled “Ananii”ho replied, “lam 
smiling at this httlo sow ” Anando asked him what 
thcro was about tho sow to make him smile, end he said 
“ Ananda, this little sow, in tho time of tho Para 
Kakusandha was a hen , hearing a Rahan in a forest 
monastery repeating tho "V ipassana KammaUf ma and 
knowing that it was the Law, she listened to it, from 
tho influence of this good deed, when she died, sbo 
1 ccame the pnncc«s TJpan The princess going one 
day to a certain place, saw there a heap of maggots , 
rej eating the Puluvakasafi i, she obtained the first 
statL of Dhynna After her death she was bom again 
in the 13rahina‘ country Row this princess from an 
inliabitantof tlic Rnihmi country, lias !iy transition to 
ttuothcr existence, been cliaiigctl uit^ a little sou , it 
•u us Vifft Wfv*nrrht;mjt;'snrf«.- ^fTVftni,*tijnm’iaThx'A?ii 
she Icaics the condition of a «ow, she will become the 
wife of the prime minister 

I Tte b gbwl order of brtsgr luper or to the N&t* 
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"When the Rahans heard ParIL Taken say this, they 
acquired the law of Samvega 

After the little sow died, and had become tke wte 
of the prime minister residing in the village of Ma a 
punna, the Rahans, on their way to collect 
mg her standmg at the door of her house, said, My 
masters, the httle sow has become the prime 
•wife ” The prune minister’s wife no sooner 
than she trembled, and becoming impressed, with ttie 
law of Samvega, and acquiring the ffatisara know 
ledge, which enables the possessor to see his past ems - 
cnees, she saw that m the time of tbeParaKaknsantoa 

she was a hen , dying from the condition of a hen, s 
became m the time of the Para Gotama the princess 
TJpari, dying from the condition of the princes 
TTpari, she existed agamm the Brahma country , dying 
out of the Brahma country, she became a ’ 

dying out of the condition of the httle sow, she c 
came the wife of the prune mimster 

The moment that she saw all this, she asked ^ 
husband’s permission, and became a Rahan un cr 6 
priest PaiiAapathaka, and directly after l^temng o 
the Satipa^^Aana law m the Tissamahavihara 
tery, she wds established m the reward of Sotapa ^ 
After becommg a Sotapau, and while she was viUp 
m the village of Gandha, to which she had gone an 
where her relatives resided, she listened to the 
of Asmsut in the Kamlakamahavihara monas ery, 
and immediately afterwards became a Rahanda 

Evn OF HIE Stout of titr Eev akd the Little Sow 


Fear 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

STor*y OP im! pp.obatioxer xulla-suaiana. 

Para Taktn, while he was residing in the Pubbarama 
monastery, preached a discourse on the subject of 
Anurud(3ha-thcra.‘ 

Anuruddha-thora, at the time a country lad, hanng 
heard that the Para Taken Padumuttara had advanced 
one of the laity to the condition of Pcva/iakkhu, made 
offerings of rice for seven days to Para Taken, and 
then made this prayer : “ Lord and master, may I also 
in the time of the future Lord have the supenor con- 
dition of EcvaAalvkhu !” Tho Para Taken Padumut- 
tara, looking through a hundred thousand future 
cycles, saw that his prayer would be fulfilled, and 
prophesied, “Prom the present cycle a hundred thou- 
sand cycles hence, in the time of tho Paru Taken 
Gotama, you will be Anurudha-thera, having tho 
faculty of DcvafakUiu. Tho lad, on hearing the 
prophecy, held it in his mmd just as if its fulfilment 

The Parii Taken Padumuttara having obtained 

' •nieafiix 'thera' toansjDO signi&oa priest or Raban among Ibo 
Burmwo, but here means ooo of the dj»e»ples of Oolama 
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PaiamWana,' the Eahans to n-hom he had given the 
Kasina,' by which is acquired the Dcvaiiamu ins- 
dom," remained engaged in the practice of l , “ 

laity having made an offering of a golden pagolto seven 
yo/anas in extent, provided with a thousand lamp- 
pillars, prayed for the rewards of their good vtorKs. 

■When the lad died, he had his next existence m the 
country of the Nats Alter experiencing the vicissi- 
tudes of a hundred thousand cycles in the land ol 
men, and m the land of the Nats, he was born among 
the poor at Benares in the present cycle. He became 
. the slave of the Tiutto Suroana, and used to have to 
cut grass oveiy day; he was named Annabhara. 

On ono occasion as the PaMcLahuddha TJpadi » 
arose from the practice of the Nirodha-samapa ti, 
and was looking to see whom ho should deliver, t i 
Annabhara was coming from the forest after cutting 
grass there. The Pattekabuddha, by means of ins 
glory, llcw through the sk} and alighted beside IM- 
When Aniiabhlra saw the Poi/rekabuddha, ho said t^^ 
him, “ Lord and master, liavc you obtamed any ncc. 
-“Not yct,-> ho replied. “Wait here, loid and 
master," raid the boy , and tluowing doini his bund c 
of grass, he ran home and returned as fast as possi 
intli the rice which he bad provided for Ins own ooi ■ 

Puttingtliis intothePai(tekabuddlia’Bt/iabtt,liepri)t , 

“ May I iicvtr again experience such poverty , 

.igiiii bear the words ‘there IS none'”’ The Pat v a 
l.iidJlii Slid, “ It shall he fnlfilleil according to you 
wish,” and after preaching the law, went away 

' liienlly. ibe loslicit bibbiM 

* Oiip kind of K«Ri<ns/ftknA, m F^nskrit, Kntin* 

* A kind of tnnfe or 
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Just at this time the ITat’s daughter, Trho Tras 
guardian of the umbrella* of the TAn///c Samana, 
^called out three times, “Sadhu.*” The T/uAJe said, 

Daughter of the Xats, whj do you cry ‘ Sadhu’ ? ” 
She replied, “Aimabhara, full of love for the Pa^Aeha- 
huddha, is maMng an offering of rice to him ; that is 
Tvhy I cry ‘ Sadhu.* ** The TAu/Ae asked Annabhara 
•whether he had made any offering that day, and he 
told him tiat he had offered his allowance of rice to 
the PaJ^kabuddha TJpadif/a. Then the TAuMe said 
to him, “Take these thousand (pieces of gold), and 
divide "with me the value of your offering.” Anna- 
hhara replied, “ ily lord, let me first ask the PaAy5'eL8- 
buddha.” Approaching the PaA-A'ekahuddba, he said 
to him, “ The TAutAe Sumana has asked me to share 
with liim the offering I made to you of mj" allowance 
of rice ; is it right that I should divide it "with him ?” 
My lord the Pai'^ckabuddha answered Annabhara vrith 
this parable : “ Daraka, in a vilbge of a hundred 
houses a single lamp is lighted; one comes from 
another house and lights his wick from it, and so 
from house to house the light is communicated, till 
it spreads through the village, and the brightness in- 
creasing illuminates it all. Baraka, bo also may this 
offering be diffused ; diiide it.’* 

Annabhara returned to the T/iutAc*s house and said 
to him, “My lord TAu/Ae, I present you •with a share 
of my offering; deign to accept it.” The TAu/Ae ac- 
cepted it and offered him a thousand (pieces of gold), 
but Annabhrira said, “ If I receive money it will seem 

' The umbrella js one of the chief insignia of rank azaoog the 
Bomese 

* An eiprcssion answeriDg lo^good’ ” “braTo}" 
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M if I sold the offermg, I cannot take it^, leccivo 
“Lly your steo of the offcimg” Then the TMe 
said brother Annahhara, from this day forth, do n 

Lot hut live in contort and rocoive W t 

as a token of my respect ” So 
him mth a great number of articles of comfort an 
olottag and food Annahhira kne^ W 

tlusLLs the result of the offering ho had ‘^c 
very day to the Paif-ekabuddha as be arose from 
l\irodlu ‘lam'ipatti , * - 

The king sending for Annabhara, PO™ ^ 
him a share of his offermg, and conferring P ^ 
lum immense ircalth, raised him to the rank 

™The T/inftc Annahh ira lived for the rest of his hfo 
,n great fncndship mth the T/nrte Sumana, and on 
lus death appeared in the country of the 
After passmg many castenccs in 
the land of men and some in the land of I'*' " ’ 

the time of the Para Taken Gotama bo became ^ 

the Sakiya King in the Kapilavattlni country, 5 
brother of the father of Par. Taken, bo « “ 
Prince aknuruddha, and ivas possessed of great P 

oL Sy this Pnneo aVnumddba ivas ^mblmg 
some children for cake, having lost, „,er 

slaics to his mother to procure some, and m 
sent him a golden basket full of it on 
lose ho sent several times again to his mo ^ ^ 
mon tnVo Vt hst hw motlior sent word I'i 
w-xs no more Tin «la\cs told lum that there ^ 
no wore, hut the ^ nnec not comj rchcnding 

the bach to get ^mc His mother, thin m-, 
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ter sou did not underetand there iras no more, 
in order to make him aware of it, washed the golden 
basket quite clean, put the cover on, and sent it back 
ko him emptj In consequence of the great gloiy of 
Prmce Anuruddha, the hats filled the golden basket 
with cake impregnated with the delicious fiavour of 
the hats "When the slaves brought the basket to the 
pnnee, it was no sooner opened than the whole country 
Was perfumed with the hats’ cake The hats, know- 
ing that Pnnee Anuroddha, when he was the slave 
Annabhara, had made an offering of nco to the 
Pai^^ekabuddha Upadi/Aa, and bad at the time prayed 
that he might not hear the words, “there is none,” 
had not the power to remain idle, but filled the golden 
basket for him with cake The dehcious flavour of 
the cake was such that if the tip of the tongue only 
touched it, a thoasand nerves tingled with dchghtfiil 
sensations Pnnee Anuruddha said to himself, “My 
mother, dearly as she loves me, did not give mo every 
day the ‘there is none’ cake, it is is only to day that 
I hai e had the ‘ there is none ’ cake to cat ” 

Tlic prince’s mother said to the slaves who took the 
golden basket, “ Did you find any cake m the golden 
basket after you had conveyed it ^ ’ They replied, 

“ Lady, the basket was quite full , we never before 
saw an empty basket become full of cake ” When 
she heard this, she thought, “ Owing to some former 
good deed and prayer of my son, the J^ats must have 
put the cake in the haskel ” 

Pnnee Anuruddha said to his mother, “ ily hon 
oured mother, you never before gave mo any cake like 
this , henceforth only give me the ‘ there is none 
cake ” Ills mother accordingly from that day, when 
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e„r ho ashed tor cate, rrscd to cover up the empty 

rm"wi'^™^e::“u“ed to eat 

”t^“?™oe Auurudaha,Pnnee Bhad- 
diya, and Prmce Kimbda were talking tog^ cr a^u^ 
the place xvhere rice rras produced tjie 

ZL, who had never seen the — on m to 
fields, or the ponnding of the gram m * 
that the noe was produced mthe pot ,t 

who had seen the gram put mto the 
was produced m the granary Pnnee Bhaddiy , 
had noticed that the nee pots were put on t 
place, said that it was produced in the 

Pnnee Anuruddha’s elder brothers inst s «jt 
upon the duty of inamage, but the ^’j^er 

have no desire to marry and he went to hi 
and, having ashed her permission 
under Par-i Taken He was “"f he- 

and havmg acquired the Devaiahkhu ^ 

could see and comprehend a thousand w J 
though ho were looking at a Shisha frm 
Ho began to consider what good work i 
through which ho had acquired the DevaM 
dom , then, lookmg with the eyes of a dial, 
hispWovto the Par! Taken 
again at his different existences, ho saw m 
offenng to the Pat/ckahuddha tjpuh/ta a 
uhen be vras the sla^c called Annabb in o lo 
Suinana, m tbe Benares country, andu«cdto cu 
Hereupon be began to tbmb, “"Wlicre i3 
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Mend the T^uMe Sumana, trith Trhom I shared the 
offering I made to the Paiif^kabuddha UpadiZ/^a TThon 
I •wae Annahhara, and who made me such a handsome 
acknowledgment ?” Taking a survey by means of 
his Bevafekkhu power, he saw that he was now A'nlla- 
Sumana, the son of Mahamunda, in the village of 
Mun^ j then looking to see whether his friend would 
derive any advantage from his going to sec him, and 
finding that he would become a Pahanda, he flew up 
into the sky, and alighted at Mahrimunda’s door. 

ilahamunda, as soon as he saw Anuruddha, in con- 
sequence of having been his friend in a former exist- 
ence, asked liim to come into his house, and, after 
Betting rice before him, eaid, “ Lord and master, re- 
main hero during the three months of Lent.” Anu- 
ruddha agreed to do so. Mahamunda made offerings 
to him during the whole of Lent, of butter, treacle, and 
other food of pleasant flavour. Anuruddha said to 
him, “ Darakii, I have no young disciple to attend 
upon me.” — “ Lord and master,” replied Mahamunda, 
“make my son A'liUa-Sumana a Rahan, and let him 
'attend upon you,” My lord Anuruddha eaid, “Tory 
good, Daraka j” and tho very moment ho laid the razor 
on A'ulla-SuTuana’s bead to make him a Rahan,* the 
boy became a Rabanda. 

"When Lent was over, Anuruddha, wishing to con- 
template Para Taken, took AUIIa-Sumana witli him 
and flew across the sky. Alighting at tho KuZj mon- 
a^rcT)' ‘m *hru '^imwrmtra frorcii, *jru -wdljoAi *u]> ariU 
down during the evening and midnight watches, when 
he nas suddenly seized with colic. Tlio probationer, 
seeing from his face tliat ho uus suffering, said to 
• All rnetts 5n BurauiK tliaTe the bead and fice completely. 
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him, “ Lord and master, you look ill. 

TOU’”— “rrohationer,” replied my lord Anuruddlin 
0I am suffering from coUe.”-“ What medicine 
asked the boy, “rviU cure it ?>-“ Probationer, he 
replied, “ if I can dnnk some water from the ^a- 
vatattalake, I shall he cured.” -“H that so, ho 
said, “ I will go and procure some for you. ihen 
Anuruddha told him, “If you draw water from the 
Anavatatta lake, the dragon Pannaga there is very 
haughty ; tell him you come from me.” Tho young 
probationer, after making obeisance to Anuruddha, 
flew away into the sky, and arrived at tho -^avatatta 
lake, which was five hundred yo^nas distant, -ih 
dragon Pannaga was sporting with the shC'dragons m 
thouater; when tho dragon saw tho young ^ 
tioncr, ho exclaimed, “ This son of Munda has Ic a 
on my head tho dirt from his feet then in a rage o 
spread out his hood, and covered until it the w lo o 
Anavatatta lake, which was fifty yo^anas m extent, m 
order that he should uot draw any water from it. ^ 
prohationcr said to him, “ 0 king of tho dragons, mj 
teacher .jVnuniddlia is ill with colic, I udsh to draw a 
pot of water for medicine.” Then he continue! m 
poetry, ” ily hn\l dragon, possessed of great g 
endowed with great power, hsten to my 
gn e mo one pot of water ; I como for medicine. 
The dragon-kuig, when ho heard this, rephe 
poetry, “ Prohationcr, m the eastern quarter there i» ^ 
nver callcil the Ganges, which flows into the 
take Rorao of tho water of tliat river.” On thi^, ‘ 
probationer began to reflect, “ This dragon, ofhi'^o 
wall, will not giio me any;” then, thinking he wou ^ 
say pometlnng to overcome the dragon, and that i 
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could then dra^ theTrater, he said, “Slylord dragon, 
my master Anuruddha sent me to diaTr some of the 
Anavatatta water and no other, therefore, I am here 
to draw it.” The dragon-kiog replied, “ Probationer, 
you are more capable than other young men; I like 
your speech. As, for me, I will not give you any ; if 
you eau draw it, do so.” The prohafzoncrsaid to him- 
self, “ I will display the power of the church of Para 
Taken and draw the water, and moreover, will 
make the Is’ats and Brahmas see how a combat is 
carried on with me.” With this thought he ascended 
to the six stages of the Nat country, and tho sixteen 
stages of the Brahma country. Tho Nats and Brah- 
mas, when they saw tho young probationer, paid 
homage to him, and said, “ ily lord probationer, what 
occasion brings you here ?” He said to them, “ Como 
and SCO my combat with the dragon Pannaga in tho 
Anavatatta lake.” So saying, ho descended with all 
tho Nats and Brahmxs, and fluttering m the sk}' over 
the .iSimvatatta lake, be said three tunes to tho dragon, 
“ My lord dragon, I am going to draw some water for 
medicine.” Tlie dragon replied, “For my part, I will 
not gi^ 0 you any ; if you can draw it, do so.” Say- 
ing these words, he remained with itis hood expanded, 
covering up tho Anavatatta lake. TIic Nats and Bnih- 
mas from the six stages of the Nat country and the 
sixteen stages of the Bralima country, completely oc- 
cupying tho uholc of the sky, wore looking on. A 
rATO/arisfvo is Ihi*^ wwr likc mustard seed in n 
mortar. Tlicy extended oyer all the .tVnavafatfa lake, 
and the sky was entirely filled up ^rilh them; there was 
no space left. At this moment the probationer, assuming 
tho appearance of the chief Bralima, descended from 
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a height of twelve yo^anas in the sky, and trod right 
upon the head of the dragon, a column of water as 
thick as a Palmyra tree rose up , the probationer, re 
maimng up in the sky, filled a water-pot from it, and 
carried it away 

The Nats and Brahmas extolled this oxceedmgly, 
crying out “Sidhu’” and the dragon king Pannaga, 
thus put to shame before all the Nats and Brahmas, 
was violently enraged and set off m pursuit of the 
probationer, crying out that he would tear open lus 
breast, and taking him by the legs, throw him to the 
other Bide of the Ganges 

The probationer presented the Anai atatta water to 
my lord Anuruddha The dragon came and eaid, 
“Lord and master, the probationer has taken water 
which I nei cr gai o him , do not use it ” The proba- 
tioner said, “ Lord and master, I did what was in my 
power to take it, because the <lngon*king told mo to 
take it if I could , tlicrcforo make use of it ” IMy . 
lord Anuruddln, reflecting that the probationer, who 
was a Eahanda, could not tell a f ilsehood, drank the 
Anavatatta vsatcr, and was immediately cured of hw 
complaint Then the dragon Pannaga said to him, 

“ Lord and master, the probationer has put mo to 
shame before all the Nats and Brahm is , I shall there* 
fore tear open las breast, and dragging him by the 
legs, hurl him to the otlier side of the Ganges ” 5^5* 
lord Anuruddha replied, “Dragon king, tlio proha* 
tioncr IS possessed of great glorj , if ho fights v ith 
5 ou, j ou, a dragon, can do nothing Make an apology 
to him ” The dragon-kiiig, seeing tho power and 
glorj of the probationer, and haling oul} spoken the*c 
vords from a sens? of shame, did as Anuruddha told 
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him; making the obeisance of apology, he said, “My 
lord probationer, henceforth, 'whenever yon •want any 
Anavatatta ator, deign to say, ‘ there is my disciple, 
the dragon Pannaga.* I will convey the water to 
yon.” * So saying, ho paid homage and left. 

Anuruddha and the probationer went together to 
Para Taken. Para Taken, Bccing Anuruddha coming, 
sent some Italians to relieve him of his t^abet and other 
utensils 

"Wlicn the probationer reached the Getavana monas- 
tery, the Paniangas* and the probationers who were 
Piithuj^^nas’ began to stroke bis head, cars, nose, and 
so forth, and pulling him about by the arms, asked 
him if he did not long for his father and mother. 
Para Takcto seeing them behaving in tliis way, in order 
to let them, know the glory of A'ulla-Suraana, called to 
Ananda, and said to him, “ Ananda, I nish to wash my 
feet with some Anavatatta water ; send for all the Pah- 
kangas and probationers, and Jet any one of them who is 
able to draw the water go and procure some.” Ananda 
sent for the five hundred Puthu^^na-probationers, and 
telling them that Para Taken wished to wash his feet 
with Anavatatta water, ordered them to go and pro- 
cure it. Out of the whole five hundred probationers, 
ho could not induce a single one to go. Some said 
“ "We cannot do it ;” others said, “ This is not our duty ;” 
even the probationers who were Eabandas said, “ "We 
do not know how to draw it ” the Puthu^yana-Bahans 
also declared their inability for the task. Then my 
lord Ananda said to Aulla-Sumana, “ Prohationer, 
'!^afa TdKen wi^ncs lor some hnava^aYia water to wasn 

I Froficieot la the fire qoalificatloQS. 

* One who hna not attained the state of an Arija. 
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his teet , go and draw some ” The prohationer, making 
^heiLco^to Par. Taken, smd. ‘‘Do you requiro 
me to draw some Anauatatta wate for you » - K 
hationer. draw mo some,” replied P^a Tak n My 
lord Ananda gain the P™tation<m_thB goldenjerf 
which was the offering of Visakha, md '^Mok td 
snity measures ' The probationer took it m his ban 
and flew straight through the sky to H'mavanta On 
his reaching the Anavatatta lake, the dragon Pai^ 
directly he saw him, came forward to meet him y 
lord prohationer,” said he, “when yon have su* 
disciple as I am, why should you come hor® 

■With these words he took the golden vessel from i 
and after fillmg it with Anavatatta water, he put it on 
his own shoulder, and saymg “Proceed, “J 
hationer,” followed him as his attendant After auo 
mg himself to he followed thus for a short ,, 

probationer said, “Dragon-king, remain ^ ’ 
and taking from him the golden Tcssel, and carrj b 
it by the ornamental nm, he flew through the y 
his destination 4 ..„„pr 

Para Taken, when he saw the young 
approaching, said to the assembly of Pahans, 
at the beautiful appearance of the 
Zblla Sumana, putting down the golden yessel 2^ 
of Para Taken, made obeisance to him Para 
said to bim, “Probationer, what age arc you 
“ Lord and master,” be replied, “ I am seven ye 
old ” Para Taken said, “ Probationer, from this J 
forth be a Pafiianga,” and he conferred upon ^ 

degree of a PanAranga by inheritance The degree o 
' One of these measures of water would he quite as much 
an ordinary man could I ft 
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PadHnga by inheritance is this irhen Para Taken 
says ivith his oirn mouth ‘^Ecccive this mhentance 
from me,” the state of a Panianga is ohtamed without 
repeating the Kammavakya * In Para Taken s church 
the probationers Aulla-Sumana and Subhaga, these 
two, obtained the degree of a Panlranga when they 
were only seven years of age 

The Eahans in the assembly began to talk about the 
young probationer Sumana becommg a Panlnnga at 
the age of only seven years Para Taken overhear 
mg them, said, “ Rahans my dear sons, whoever in 
my church young though he be, may have performed 
good works shall become cGlebxated ’ Then he con 
tmued in poetry, ‘‘Eahans whatever young Eahan 
shall really and truly exert himself in my church the 
church of the Para, this Rahan, like the moon eraorg 
mg through a gap in the thick clouds shall illummo 
this world with his splendour ” 

At the conclusion of this discourse all the assembly 
who listened to it were established in the reward of 
Sotapatti 

Evd of the Story of the Probationer ^ulla Suiiaaa 


^ Ordmst oo service 
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CHAPTEE XrV 

STORY OF TIIE NAT-KINQ NAQADATTA 

At the time "wheii Para Taken was staying at the 
(retayatLa monastery, my lord- Sjvah, with five hun- 
dred Eahans, went on a journey to Himavanta 
When they arrived at the Gandhamadana mountain, 
the Nat-King Nagadatta, seeing my lord Sivali ap- 
proaching, was greatly delighted, knowing that his 
coming would be for his good hereafter From the 
day of his arrival up to the seventh day he supphed 
them with food , on the first day, nco cooked in milk , 
on the second day, curdled milk, on the third day, 
roots, on the fourth day, the five preparations of 
milk , on the fifth day, iCatumadhu on the sixth day, 
a variety of difi’erent kinds of food, on the seventh 
day he supplied food to which had been imparted the 
delicious flavour of the Nats The Eahans, observing 
the endless amount of food offered by the Nat-King, 
said, “ We see no milch cows belonging to the Nat- 
King , we see no store of Ttiillc or curds, no nee cook- 
ing on the fire , how is it that such endless offerings 
of all kinds of preparations of milk are made?” 

’ This word means the food which a pnest may eat after noon 
which comprises oil, honey, treade, and butter 
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Then they asked this question, in poetry, saying, 
“ King of the Kats, all kinds of milk»food are here in 
abundance ; how are all these kinds of milk-food ob- 
tained ? IVhat kind of good work did the Kat-King 
perform in a previous state of existence ? Tell us, 
King of the Kata ; we irill listen ” In reply to the 
question thus put to him by the Eahans, the Kat-King 
answered in poetry, “My lords, in the time of the 
Para Kassapa I made offerings of milk to the assem- 
bly of Pahans. The reward of the offerings I made in 
those days is now being fulfilled.” ITien the Kat- 
King Kiigadatta proceeded to relate to the Rahans his 
offering in a former state of existence: “In the time 
of the Parii Kassapa I was a fellow-man. IVhcii I 
had reached the span of that existence, I died, and 
became Kagadatta, living on the Gandhamadana 
mountain, in a golden palace with a thousand 
daughters of tho Kats surrounding mo, and pos- 
sessed of groat power and glory. On account of 
tho offerings of milk which I made to the assembly 
of Pahans, I have been in possession of endless wealth 
and luxury from tho time of the Para Taken Kassapa 
to the time of the Para Taken Gotaraa.” Then he 
continued in poetry, “ The whole surface of the earth, 
with its mountains and its seas, I can make overflow 
with milk, "Whatever kind and whatever quantity 
of milk-food I wish, I find to my hand. What- 
ever I may wish to give away, and in whatever 
quantity, I am in the same way abundantly supplied 
with.” 

My lord Sivali, after causing the Kat-King Kaga- 
datta to perform good works for the whole of seven 
days, left tlio Gandhamadana mountain and returned 
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to the Getavana monastery After makmg oheisance 
to Para Taken, he gave him an account of KingNaga 
datta Para Taken preached to the assembly yho 
■were listcnmg to the Law the Kagadatta vatthu/ as 
follows — 

‘At the time when the Para Kassapa appeared in 
the cycle when men’s lives reached the span of twenty 
thousand years, and was preaching the Law, 
Nagadatta listening to the Law, made offerings 
whole of twenty thousand years to the assembly ot 
the Rahans, of milk, butter, and so forth On his 
death he became the Nat Kmg of great power and 
glory, living m a golden palace on the Gandhamadaua 
mountam, m Himavanta and Surrounded by a thou 
sand daughters of the Nats King Nagadatta, when 
he has come to the end of his span of life on the Gandha 
madana mountam, will csist again in all the stages o 
the Nat country from Katumaharay to Paranimmita 
vasavati ® In that Paranimmitavasavati he will de 
velope the first state of Dhyana,* and on his death will 
reach the Maha Brahma abode, and bavo the brilliancy 
of glittermg gold or the ruby After completing there 
countless cycles, and dcvelopmg the second state o 
Bhyana, he will reach the Abhassara abode 
pletmg there eight cycles, and developmg the thu 
state of Dhy ma, he will reach the Subhakntsna aho e 
'Each of these stones 18 called in Pal aVattbu orinBurmese 
Wutthu supposed to be the Sanakr tvntta an eveofc vnttan a 
a story The Sanshnt Tastu the subject of a poem etc 
however is tl e only word that could in Pali assume the form 0 
vatthu or vattAu 

® There are altogether b i stages of the Nat country es 
itienl oned above 

® A certa n atta nment or state of mind of which tl ero are 
five degrees ® 
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Completing there sixty four cycles, and developing the 
fourth state of Dhyana, he ttiU exist again in Bnhat- 
phala, and the other abodes of the fourth state of 
Dhyana Developing there Vipassana,^ he mil attain 
to the reirard of Anagimi, and mil exist agam in 
the Avnha abode Completing his span of life in the 
Avnha abode, he mil reach in succession, by means of 
the state of TTddhamsota, the five Sudassana abodes 
After this, he mil be estabhshed m the AkamMa abode 
"When his life there is ended, he mil become a Rahanda, 
and reach Parambbana There mil bo six other per 
sons Tvho mil exist m the same way as the Nat King 
Nagadatta, viz hlahara^Aa, Kvlhntha, Anegavarjaa, 
Sakka,Vis3kha, andSudatta, these, with the Nat King 
Nagadatta, make m all seven persons These seven 
persons all take delight m good works They take 
delight in them in all states of existence Com* 
mcnemg from their present existence, in the order 
of their future existences, reaching m succession 
the countries of the Isats and the Brahmas, they 
will finally attain Parambbana in the Akanitta 
abode 

“Whoever shall do nothing but good works will 
receive nothing but excellent future rewards ” 

Pari Taken preached as follows, in poetry, to 
those persons who, lie the Nat-Kmg Naga^tta, had 
in former existences made excellent offerings to the 
Rahans — 

‘ ‘ Whatever layman shall really and truly repeatedly 
perform many good works, the most excellent happi 
ness shall be his , you should therefore make offerings 

1 A kind of Kisdom enabling the possessor to make extra 
ordinarj diseoTenes 
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because it is most excellent Those who make offer- 
ings with gentle hearts to the priests, who arc the field 
where are to be sown the seeds of good works full of 
long suffering, shall have all their desires fulfilled 
Evendiko the Nat King Nagadatta their desires shall 
be fulfilled ” 

End op the Story op the Nat-King Naoadatta 
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CHAPTER XT, 

STOKT or THE FOHP. TinTTHE’S SONS. 

It iras said that the KM n— , 

tou^S many good worH^foyern'Itfo’ wh 'h 
tended from the time of iTo ^ 

Gotama Para • they who »f 

mtffeted for he^laleir 
time of the most «,5len Partr 

most eNceUent Para GoLma f^tT*°‘'“f““''° 
to this that Par3 TuV^t. -, 1 . i reference 

monastery, related the 6to?^”of°E^’A‘'‘^ fetoyana 
as follows;— ^ Pasenadikosala 

“King Pasenadikosala one dov ii 
and mounted on his eleohant p- ''’’’P adorned 
Ha retmne, made a tot'r„“ d'^S^i V 

on hrs right hand. 171110 he was makti V 
a man’s wife, who was in a Pyat/iat srith^ 
opened a window and looked out. ^enZT'’"’ 

Ta tS baS ofchnl“;j7 

-methatheyerynTaS^^-^^^ZraeS- 

eir:Zo7r“tr.htirgtCd":Lz?^^ 

.ho was his intimate frien^r^Xrt sne^rd!“S 
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a place he had seen a PyatJiat, and he replied that he 
had seen it ‘Whom did you see there’ the Mng 
asked ‘I saw a woman m the Pyatftat,’ he replied 
Then the king sent him to inquire whether the woman 
had a husband or not The nobleman went and made 
inquiries, and returning told the king that there was 
a husband Hearing this the king told him to go and 
bring the husband The nobleman accordmgly went 
to the man and said, ‘ The king has sent for you 
The young man thought to himself, ‘ I shall be e 
stroyed on account of my wife , ’ but not daring o 
oppose the king’s commands, ho went to the palace 
When the king saw him, he said, ‘ Remain always m 
close attendance upon me ’ The man said, ‘ Let me 
make an offermg of tribute only ’ The king sai , 
‘I do not want your tnbute, from this day ^ tor 
remain constantly m close attendance upon me o 
saying he gave him a da' for a weapon The nng b 
design was to kill the young man as soon as he shou 
he guilty of any offence, and then take his wife , R 
the young man, in fear for bis life, was most unremi 
ting in his attendance 

“When the king found that the young man wa^ 
free from all fault he called him and said. Here 
young man ' at a distance of a yq^na from here ere 
is a river , procure from thence a Eamuttara water 
lily and some Arunavati earth and bring them here 
m the cool of the evening , if you fail to do so, 
shall pumsh you” The young man being a sa\o 
among many, and therefore unable to refuse, agree 

’ natioaal and c>iaracter st c appendage of the Burmese 
a hnife vary ng in s ze and weight according to the purpose o 
wl ch it 18 required 
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to do it. The Kamuftara Trater-Iily and the Aru??3- 
vatl earth -were only to be obtained in the country of 
the dragons. The young man thought, ‘ What shall 
I do to procure the lily and the earth ’ ’ In fear of 
his life he ran home as fast as he could, and asked his 
■vrife if the rice -were cooked; his ■wife said thit it was 
then being boiled ; not able to wait till it was ready, 
he took the dripping rice out -with a ladle and put it 
into a cup together with some meat ; then he started off 
in all haste on his journey of a yoyana. As he flew 
■along, the rice was steamed. 

“IVhcn the young man arrived at the hank of the 
river, ho first laid aside the top part of the rice and 
then began eating. Just at this time he saw a man 
who wanted something to eat, end be gave him the 
top part of the rice which be had laid asido, and made 
him eat it. The young man, after finishing his repast, 
threw the remains of the rice into the river to feed 
tho fish, and then cried out with a loud Toico, ‘ ilay 
the Kaga-Galon' Kat-King, who watches this river, 
help me ; the king wanting to fix a fault upon me has 
sent me to procure a ^muttara water-lily and some 
Arunavalj earth. I have made an offering of rice to 
him who wanted it; the thousand rewards of this 
offering, as well as the hundred successive rewards of 
the offering I made to the fish and all the other crea- 
tures in the river, I divide ■with the Nat-King. Pro- 
cure for me a Kamuttara lily and some Anmavati 
earth.’ The dragon who guarded the river hearing 
Yiris, trsvemo-A guaij tlS tm iJA URm, uni upifrondn- 
ing tho young man, begged a slaare of the offering 
from liim ; the young man smd, * I share it ■with you.’ 

’ A fl/iDg dragon. 
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Then he gave him one of the Kamuttara water lilies, 
ind some of the Arunavati earth, which were in the 
dragons’ country 

“At this time the kmg was thinking to himself, 
‘ Some people possess a diarm , they have some kind 
of wisdom and ability so that I cannot fix a fault 
upon them ’ Eeflectin^ thus, ho closed the door, 
although it was only morning The young man 
arrived at the king’s ^thing time , ‘ Open the door,’ 
lie cried, ‘ I come by the king’s order ’ But the door, 
by the king a command, remained closed The young 
man finding they would not open the door, thought to 
himself, ‘It IS a difficult thing for me to save my life ’ 
Then ho placed the Arunavati earth upon the door-^ 
post, and hung the Kamuttar i lily upon it, and shouted 
>nth a loud i oicc, ‘ Tike notice all, that I have ro 
turned from executing the kmg’s commission Tho 
king wanting to kill me, though guilty of no fiult, 
sent mo on this errand ’ After this, ho thought, 

‘ Whore shall I go now ’ The Bohans have gentle 
hearts , I anil go and sleep m tho monastery People 
wlicn they ore happy feel no love for tho Kalians , hut 
when their hearts are heavy, they like to take refuge 
in a monastery, I too can find no other asjlum’ 
B ith these reflections he went to tho monasterj and 
slept there 

“King Pasonadikosala could not sleep, tho whole 
night he was thinking of (he uoman, and deM«ing 
hov he could kill the young man and get possession of 
her 

“The people m hell who haa c been immersed in the 
coppt r pot of sixty y 0701103 in extent, boiling and huh 
I hng like tho nco grams in n cookmg pot, after thirti 
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thousand years reach the bottom of the pot ; and, ac- 
cording to what one of the scriptures says, after an- 
other thirty thousand years they rise again to the 
edge; these pKiopic in hell then put up their heads 
and endeaTour to rcp«it some sacred Tcr^es ; hut they 
arc only able to utter a syllabic at a time, and sink 
down again into the hoM-pot. 

At this time the king, uhablc to sleep, overheard 
during the daybreak watch the sounds of the. hell- 
pcople; he trembled and started up. ‘Is my hfc in 
danger, or my queen’s, or docs some calamity threaten 
my country ? ’ Thus exclaiming, hh got up at stm- 
rise, after a sleepless night, and sending for the chief 
priest, he said to him, ‘ Brahmin, my teacher, in tho 
'daybreak watch I heard a great noise like that of a 
huge drum ; is it my country, my queen, or myself that 
is in danger of some calamity ? ’ The Brahmin said, 

* ITy lord, your Sfajesty, what sounds were they that 
you heard?’ — ‘ Teacher Brahmm,’ replied the king, ‘I 
heard the word “du,” the word “sa,” tho word “na,” 
hnd the word “ so ; ” these four words I heard.’ The 
Brahmin, like a man going mto the dark, seeing nothing 
at all, said, ‘ I cannot tell what it means ; ’ then re- 
flecting that he would go without any presents and 
offerings, he said, ‘Your iftijesty, I will be re- 
sponsible ; have no anxiety ; I know the three Vedas.’ 
Tho king said, ‘^Vhat ought to be done ? ’ Tbe Brab- 
min replied, ‘ It will be well if you make a sacrifice 
of every kind of living creature.’ — ‘ How shall this be 
done’? asked the king. He said, ‘ Procure a hundred 
elephants, a hundred horses, a hundred hulls, a hun- 
dred goats, a hundred camels, a himdred fowls, a 
hundred pigs, a hundred boys, a hundred girls, a 
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hundred of every living creuture ’ In ordei that it 
should not be found out that he said this merely in 
order to obtain diffcrtmt kinds of meat to eat, ho 
inserted among the number, elephants, horses, and 
human beings 

The king, imagining that ho was saving his life, 
ordered oi cry kind of living animal to be procured 
The royal slaves, saying, ‘The king is going to sacn 
fice,’ look 500 bulls, and as many of ci cry other living 
creature ITie inhabitants, with sorrowful counte 
nances, weeping for their children and grandcluldren, 
raised loud cries of lamentation Queen Slallik i, 
hearing the noise of their weepmg, went to the king 
and said to him, ‘^\hyha^c you taken them^' Do 
replied, ‘ Queen, do you not know that a poisonous 
cobra has gone into my car^’ The queen said, ‘ What 
cobra^’ The king replied, ‘ When I licard this noise 
m the night, I asked the Brabmm about it , ho told 
mo that a cal imitj was impending over me, and that 
m order to ai ert it I must sacrifice a hundred of o\ cry 
living creature It is because this sacrifice will avert 
the calamit} tint I Im c taken them * The queen saul 
to him, ‘ Uou stupid you arc ’ Did j our SI ijcsty over 
knou of a man being Killed, and then bj means of his 
death another mm’s hfo being saicd’ You aro mak 
mg numbers of people miserable all through listening 
to «;tupul Brahmins Ihcrc is Pir~i lakcn, uho is 
Fuperur to the tlirce orders of beings,* and can see 
through the pa'll and the future Go and inquire of 
this Pen 1 ikcn, and t ikc liis udi ice ” 

The king, ruling in lus carnage and accompanto<l 
1\ tlu<a.n Milhki, went to Pan Taken Oicrcoini 
Men Nats Bral n as 
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\nth terror for livs life, the king was unable to speak a 
word, but remamed motionless before Para Taken m an 
attitude of adoration Para Taken said, ‘'Great Ling, 
what brings you hcrc^’^ The king kept silence 
Then Queen Mallikii addressed rarl Taken, “ Lord 
and master, the king, during the daybreak wateh, 
heard the words ‘dn,’ ‘sa,’ ‘na,’ and ‘so,’ repeated 
Ucarmg these words he was unable to sleep, and 
went and asked the Brahmin The Brahmin told 
him that a calamity was impending, and that in order 
to avert it, he must sacnfice a hundred of every living 
CTcatuTO, that their lifeblood would free hita from 
the threatened danger In consequence of his having 
a large number of creatures taken for tho sacrifice, I 
have brought him into your sacred presence ” Par i 
Taken said, “Great king, is uhat the queen says 
true’” — “It IS true, ray lord,” replied tho Ling 
“What sounds did you hear’’ asLed Para Taken 
The king said, “ I heard the word ‘ du ’ ” Directly 
he said this, Para Taken imderstood it, and instructed 
him as follows “Have no anxiety, no calamity 
awaits your Jlajesty Tho hell people, unable to bear 
their sufferings, made this sound ” The king said to 
Par I Taken, “ What did tho hell people do Then 
Para Taken related the enl deeds of those people as 
follows — 

“ Great king, a long time ago, at a time when people 
used to Ino for twenty thousand years, the Pan 
Taken Kassapa appeared On tho occasion of Pan 
Taken Kassapa journeying to JJenares, surrounded bj 
tu enty thousand Eabandas, tho people of the city pre 
sented the offtnngs of hospitalitj At this tune there 

were in the city of Benares four T/mt/<cs, each worth 

x2 
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four hundred millions of property, who were great 
friends with each other They debated among them- 
selves as to what they should do with the property in 
their houses One of the four proposed that they 
should mahe offerings to the Pari Taken who had 
journeyed thither, and attend to their rehgious duties , 
this proposition met with no favour from the others 
Another suggested that they should procure the very 
best kinds of meat and intoxicating liquors, and cujoy 
themselves in eating and drinking A third said, 

‘ ‘ IVe will cat the most delicate and delicious dainties 
The last of the T/mf/o’s sons proposed that thej should 
spend their money in procunng other people s wi\ es 
This proposal met the unanimous approval of all tho 
T/m^/o ssons and they spent their money in procunng 
handsome women In this way for twenty thousand 
years tho four T/ai/Ac’s sons used to commit adultery 
mtli other men’s wi\os ‘When thev died they found 
them'«cl\ os in the lowest hell, wlicrc they v cro boilc 
during the whole interval between tho appearing of 
two con'sccutiv e Par »s On leaving tho lowest he 
the) appeared again in the Lohakumhha hell pot 
sixty yo^ams in extent , tlicy reached tho bottom of 
this in thirty thousand years In another tlurtj thou 
sand j cars they camo up to the brim again , then tbc'^o 
fmr hell people endeavoured to repeat one or other o 
the sacred verses but they could not saj one whole 
verse , ill they could do vos to utter one syllable or 
another at intervals, then tlicj sank down ogam into 
the hcU pot ” 

I’lr I rnheu recited as follow sin full the vtr*o which 
tlie« htll peojle wire endeavouring to saj, “ Ptllow- 
inin wl liivt hd a bad life, conspicuous in wealth 
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and power, 5 ct we made no offenn^s The good works 
that would have tended to our own profit, that n ould 
ha\c taken us to the land of the Xat9, we neglected 
to perform ” 

Pari Taken, liaMUg thus ci-plamed the first, and 
desiring to show the moaning of the second verse, asked 
the king what next he heard The king replied, “ I 
heard the word ‘ sa ’ ” Then Par! Taken recited the 
complete -verso as follows 

“ All of us boiling in the hcU pot, have completed 
sixt} thou'^nd years "When will there be an end to 
this hell 

Having thus explained the meaning of the second 
verso m full, and desirous of convoying the explana 
tion of the third verse, Pan Taken said to the king, 
“ What next did )Ou hcar^’ — “The word ‘na,’ ” re 
plied the king Then the most excellent Para thus 
recited the third verse “ na ” 

“ Pcllow men, hell has no end WTicn will be the 
end of hell ^ In the same way, in the country of men. 
we, and 5 ou also, performed evil deeds , we did not see 
the end of evil deeds ” 

Para Taken, having thus explained the meaning of 
the third verse, and wishing to explain the fourth, 
said to the ting, “What next did you hear ’ ’ The 
king replied “ so ” The most excellent Para then re 
cited the fourth verse as follows 

“If we ever return fron^this hell country to the 
country of men, we will perform numerous good 
TvufKB mr2i ■‘Alt ” 

Pan Taken thus explained m succession the mean 
mg of the four v erses to King Pasonadikosala He 
then continued, “ The four TAuMo’s sons m hell, un 
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able to recite the whole of the four verses, but uttering 
only one sj liable of each, sank downi again into the 
Lohakumbha copper-x>ot” Tlius Para Taken com- 
pleted his narration 

The king, on hearing the words of Para Taken, 
trembled, and impressed with the law of fear, he ex- 
claimed, “To transgress against the wi\es of others 
and commit adultery is a gnc\ous thing To boil in 
the lowest hell during the whole interval between one 
Pari and another, tlien leaving that hell to bo boiled 
again for the whole of sixty thousand years in the 
Lohakumbha hell-pot of sixty yo^anas, with no time of 
deliverance appearing ’ Yet I have passed a sleepless 
night in planning adultery Prom this day forth, never 
will I transgress regarding the wife of another ” Then 
he said to Para Taken, “ This day I know how long a 
night 18 ” The woman’s husband also said, 1 too 
know this day how long a yo^na is ” Para Taken, 
in leferenco to the words of both, recited this poetry, 
“ Great king, to him who cannot sleep, the night is 
long, to him who is weary, ayo^na’s journey is long , 
to the foolish who know not the law of tho iightcous, 
the life to come is long 

After Par v Taken had preached as related, the 
3 oung man was estahhdied in the reward of Sotapatti, 
and the assembly who had heard the law were also 
established in the reward of Sotapatti King Pasena- 
dikosala paid homage to^Para Taken and went away 
All the creatures who were about to die were released 
from their bonds The husband and wife, knowing 
that they owed their lives to Queen MallikT, expressed 
the gratitude they owed her 

' See Bhaminapada ’ Terse GO 
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The four T/iuMo’g sonsirho ha\e sufftred in Iicll 
cicr since they li\t<l for tuontj thousand years m the 
time of the I’ara ICas‘?apa, these hell creatures when they 
repeated the four sjliablca ‘^du,” “sa,” “ na,” “so,” 
were up on the surface , since it takes thirtj thousand 
years to go from top to bottom, thej ha^e not yet 
reached the bottom, but arc nou only in the middle 
Such IS the storj of the four T/mMc’s sons, who, after 
committing adultcrj with the win cs of others, had to 
suffer in hell 

End op the Story op Tut Toel TzzurzrE’s Sons 
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STOKY OF THE MODEST GIRL 


"Whev Par^ Talien m’os m the Vcsali countiy, among 
the De^ adhamma verses* ho recited the Hin law, 
illustrating it hy an account of a young villago 
girl, who by possessing the virtue of modesty, had 
reached the rank of a queen, and he also related how 
m a former time she had given birth to a jewel son, 
the embryo ifakravarti king 
At one time in the Vesali country, when Para 
Taken was residing there, there was a king named 
LiA^/<avi, who was excessively handsome One day 
he made offerings of food to Para Taken and his 
assembly of Eahans, and, in company with his queen, 
listened to the law When Para Taken had finished 
his exposition, he went away The Eahans observed 
to each other that King I’s queen was by no 

means handsome, that she was very large and had big 
hands, but that she was certainly possessed of modesty 
Par I Taken, overhearing their coni ersation, said 
“ Eahans, my beloved sons, this is not so only now, 
but it was just the same in former times, when King 
LUiftavi was King Brahmadatta, ruling over the 
* D vine law * Jlodeety 
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Benares country; at that time I was the king’s 
minister. There was then residmg in a village a 
young girl of ‘an appearance not at all handsome, 
with a large body and hig hands. This girl came on 
one occasion to Benares to sec her relations The 
king, happening to he looking out of hxs palace 
■window as the girl passed by, saw her; and remarked 
that out of modesty, she was careful that her clothes 
should not fly open as she walked along ‘ Thinking 
that if he made so modest a woman his queen, she 
would not fail to present him 'with a son of great 
glory, he called to a nobleman who was near him, 
and told him to go and inquire whether she had a 
husband or not. The king, hearing that she was un- 
married, took her and raised her to the rank of his 
queen, and always held her in the highest respect. 

“ The quebn, before very long, fulfilled the king’s 
expectations by giving birth to a son who had every 
sign of ■wisdom and glory. This son attained the 
rank of a irTakravarti king. 

“This ■rirtue of modesty is very rarely found. It 
has nothing to do with beauty or ugliness ; lot a per- 
son be as beautiful as you will, it is not worth talking 
about (in eompanson). 

“Rahaus, my dear children, they who at that time 
were the king and queen of Benares aro now King 
LLl'^Aavi and his queen ; and the nobleman is now I, 
tho Para.” 

"BvD or THE 'ferOKY OP THE "ILoDEST trIRL. 

I The dress of the Curmesc women is simply b square cloth, 
worn round the hody, and tucked in at tho waist and above tho 
breast , in walking, if not careful, the women expose the leg 
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THE STORY ABOUT GRATITUDE 

Iy the Devadhamiria \erses, the person ^ho was called 
Sabburisa was Katanukatavcdi Para Taken, while 
he was m the G^etavana monastery, i elated the circum- 
stances connected with his receiving the name of 
Sabburisa 

In former times, I, then the Paralaim,^ was the guar 
dian Xat of a castor oil* tree m the country of Benares 
The people of the country used to make offerings to 
me of delicately flavoured dainties and flowers At 
this time a poor man came and made an offering of a 
piece of bread and a cup of miter The Paralaun, 
the Hat of the castor oil tree, appeared to him and 
said, “Ho’ you poor man Why do jou make an 
offering to me ^ ” He replied, “ ily lord Nat King, 
I make an offering to you because I wish to be de 
hvered from poveity ” The Paralaun reflectmg, “It 
13 right that I should pay him the debt of gratitude I 

' Ooe who IS to become a Part 

* The castor oil la only a plant some other tree is probably 
meant as Nats are always desenbed as residing in large trees not 
shrubs and plants 'Tho Burmese text and manuscript however 
both distinctly say castor oil 
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owe for Lis ofTenng,” said to him, “ You poor man, at 
the foot of the castor-oil tree where I lire, there is a 
number of pots of gold all close together , after having 
addre'^sed the King of Benares about it, take them ” 
“W^ith these words the Kat vamshed- 

The poor man, according to the Parllaun Yat’s 
instruction, addressed the king, and took the pots of 
gold The king, moreo\cr, on that very day made 
him a Tkuthc, and presented him uith all the appen* 
dagos of that rank 

Ucnco, all who make oflenngs to the guardian ^at^> 
of trees will be regarded 

End of the Stoey adow Geatityde 
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TIIE STOR'i VBOUT COVETOUSNESS GREEDINESS, VND 
ANGER 

Para Taken preached a discourse regarding those who 
from their covetousness became animals upon the spot 
where they had stored their treasures , and regarding 
death occasioned by not repressing anger under the 
influence of greediness 

At one time there lived a TAu/Ae m the country of 
Kasikari^, who was excessively covetous When he 
died he became a rat in the place where he had buried 
his treasures At this time the Paralaun was en 
gaged in excavating a stone temple When the rat 
saw the Paralaun, he brought him two kahapawas’ 
worth of his treasure in a bundle, and said to hiiti, 
‘ Young man, take one kahapana’s worth, and buy 
me meat and curry stuff, and keep the other your 
self*” The Paralaun m this way used every day to 
buy one kahapawa’s worth of meat and curry stuff for 
the rat, and keep one kahapana for himself 

One day a cat caught the rat The rat said to her, 
“Friend cat I will give you meat and curry stuff 
every day , do not kill me ” The cat exacted from 
him a solemn promise to tins effect, and let him go 
From that day the rat draded his food into two parts, 
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and gave one to tlio cat. Tlirec otiicr cats afterwards 
caught the rat, and ho made them all the same promise 
as he had made to the first cat, so noiv he had to 
divide his food into five parts, and give four to the 
cats -irho, he ivas afraid, irould take his life. 

The Paralaun, vrho knew all this, when ho had 
finished the rock temple, left a email hole in it only- 
just large enough to admit the rat. “ Triend rat,” 
said ho, “ live inside the hollow of the reck, and do 
not give any food to the four cats ; when they come, 
speak roughly to them ” After a little while one of 
the cats came and said, “I am very hungry, give 
mo some food,” — “0 you cat,” said the rat, “why 
do you come and ask me for food?” The cat, 
being very greedy, flew into a nolcnt passion, and 
made a spring at him with her outstretched claws ; 
striking her chest against the stone cave, she was 
killed. In the same way the three other cots also met 
their death. 

■Wise men should reflect upon a man, through hia 
covetousness, thus becoming an animal vratclung over 
his former wealth; upon excessive greedmess, and 
upon death resulting from anger. 


End of the Story of Covetousness, Greediness, and 
Anoer 
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girl, if you vere to see this young man, "would you 
kno-w him’” The girl replied, ‘“The young man 
brought it in the night, so I should not know him ” 
Now the king, when he was sleeping with the young 
girl, had purposely called her attention to a scar upon 
his hand, so now he said to her, “0 girl, if you 
were to feel the hand of the young man who brought 
you the golden basket, woidd you know him She 
rephed, “ The young man when he came to my house 
made mo notice a scar on his hand , therefore, if I felt 
his hand I should know him 

"When the girl said this, the king, making nsc of a 
king’s artifice, had her placed inside of a large coverlet, 
which was folded many times round her in such a 
way as to leave open only one small aperture Then she 
was made to feel the hands of all the nobles as they 
came up to her one after the other, and inserted their 
arms in the aperture, but the girl said, “None of 
these IS my husband’s hand ” 

All the noblemen who had felt the touch of the girl’s 
hand, seeing how fine and delicate she was, could not 
contain themselves, but were all like madmen “ My 
lord, your itajesty,” they cned, “ gne me the young 
girl , let me pay the fine for the theft of tho golden 
basket ” The king would not agree to this, but went 
up to the girl m the coverlet and put his hand through 
the aperture that she might feel it, and so recognize 
him Pau^apTpi, directly she felt the scar, said, ^‘This 
IS my husband’s hand , it was he who brought me tho 
gold basket full of damtics ” Those words of the gwl 
cnbghtened the noblemen on the state of affairs 

Then the king said to his nobles, “ Fearing, lest not 
knowing the high quality of excessive purity and deh 
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cacy ■n’hicli this young girl possesses, you would im- 
pute blame to me, I have tested thus your sentiments 
This young girl is already my wife ” 

On that very day the king had the ceremony of 
pouring water performed, and installed her in the posi- 
tion of head queen 

Hence those who, although they may have no 
beauty, are possessed of the attribute of extreme 
punty and delicacy will attain a lofty position, 

Evd of the Stobt of the Sense of Touen 
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THE STORY ABOUT THE SENSE OF HE VEIN G 


On one occasion Para Taken, -while residing in the 
(jotayana monastery, preached a discourse regarding 
the sense of hearmg, one of the five senses ■— 

Rahans, my beloved sons, when the King of Benares 
was enjoying himself one day m his garden, he heard 
the voice of u woman who was singmg very sweetly 
while she was engaged m collecting fuel , on hearing 
the voice, desire for the woman seized the king, 
and he immediately gratified it, and the Paralaun 
became an embryo m the woman On account of the 
great glory of the child that was to he bom of ber, 
the woman was immediately aware of it, and said 
to the king, “ Yonr Majesty, I ha^e conceived ” The 
king took from his finger a ring worth a hundre 
thousand, and presented it to her, saying, “ If 
child prove a girl, sell this nng and live both of yo^ 
on its proceeds , if it be a boy, bring him to me 
After saying this, he returned to his palace, surrounded 
by all bis nobles 

The woman, who gamed her living by collecting 
fuel, when ten months had passed, gai e birth to the 
Par klaim When the child was somewhat grown, he 
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asked his mother irho his father was. She replied, 
“ The great Emg of Benares ” On hearing this, the 
Pardlaun. said, “ If this be so, take me to my father.” 
His mother accordingly took him, and presenting Para- 
laun, together with the ruby nng, to the king, she 
said, “ ITy lord, your Majesty, this child is my lord 
your Majesty’s honoured son” The kmg, although 
he knew it was so, felt ashamed in the midst of the 
assembly, and said, “ It is not my son ” Then the 
Paralatin’s mother made this invocation in support 
of the truth of her assertion, “ If this be not in truth 
your Majesty’s son, may it fall to the ground and be 
killed \ If it be your son, may it remain stationary in 
tho air I ” Saying these words she threw the child up 
in the air. The Paralaun, from his great glory, re- 
mained according to the invocation stationary in tho 
air, seated in a cross-legged posture ; in this jfbsition 
he remamod while ho expounded the law to his royal 
father, and explamcd to him the fen duties of kings, 
viz : The making of offerings ; the observance of the 
commandments ; the giving of alms ; upright conduct ; 
meekness and gentleness j not to cause sorrow to his 
subjects ; not to be angry with others , not to oppress 
others ; forbearance J not to oppose tho wishes of his 
people. 

The King of Benares, when ho saw this marvel, ex- 
claimed, “ This is truly my son ! beloved eon, deign to 
descend.” The ParSlaun descended on to his father’s 
breast and rermained there. 

The king conferred upon the Pardfaun the rank of 
hcir-apparent, and gave his mother tho position of 
queen 

He who was at that time the Kmg of Benares is 
L 2 
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now my father Kmg Suddhodana, and the queen is 
my mother Queen Maya The little pnnee is I thf 
Para 

In this way Para Taken related this t?at * 

Hence the possession of a plaising voice conducts to 
a lofty position 

End of the Story about the Sense of Hearing. 

’ An account of some one or other of the different existences 
of Gotama , there ate 8uppo«ed to he 650 of them nntten 
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THE STOBY \DOUT BRIRES 

Para. Take> preached a discourse about the evil con- 
sequences of taking bribes from a spmt of covetous- 
ness 

At one time there lived in the Sdiatthi country 
a Brahmin "irho addressed himself to King Kosala, 
statmg that ho was versed in the characteristic signs 
of daggers The king made the smiths show all the 
daggers they offered him to the Brahmin, and if ho 
approved of them, they were placed m the king’s 
armoury From that day the smiths used to bnng 
bribes whenever they showed him the daggers Of 
every dagger that the smiths who bribed him displa) ed, 
the Brahmin smelt the edge and said, “It is a good 
one then it was placed m the king’s armour) , but 
all those which the smiths who did not bribe him 
brought, he would say were bad ones, although the) 
were good. 

One day a smith said to himself, “ This Brahmin, 
gays that all our da^ers arc bad, and that all the 
daggers of tliosc who bnbe him arc good, I wiH 
go contrive that he will not dare to say so m 
future ” Accordingly ho filled the scabbard of a dag- 
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ger with vcty fine red pqiper, and smeared the blade 
over with the same substance He put the dagger m 
the sheath and presmitcd it to the king The king 
made him show it to the Brahmm The Brahmin 
smelt the edge of the dagger as usual, the pepper got 
into the Brahmin s nose , unable to restrain himself 
he sneezed violently and slit his nose completely against 
the edge of tho dagger The king and all his court, 
when they saw this could not contain themselves, hut 
roared with laughter 

Thus we gee the evil consequences of an inclination 
to take bribes without having any regard to good 
qualities 

End of the Story about Bribes 
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TiiE new VPD OF s vr lA \a uian v • 

0\ one occasion, Pari Taken, when ho tfos m the 
t?ctavam monasterj, preached a discourse upon the 
greatness of tho reward of Saranagamana 

One day tho Brahmin Vclama completely filled with 
gold and silver a compartment of a nee field, sufli 
cicnt to sow ten baskets of seed gram , and for tlio 
whole of 8C^ en years and seven months made offerings 
of eighty four thousand golden cups, eighty four thou 
sand Sliver cups, eighty four thousand copper cups , 
elephants, horses and carnages with ornamental trap 
pings, milch cows, virgins, jewels, eighty four thou 
sand of each , besides these, food and sherbets of every 
kind 

Greater than the reward of such an offering as this 
is the reward of an offenng made to a Sotapan,*’ 
greater still to a Sakadagami,* greater still to an. 
Anagami,* greater still to a Raiianda, greater still to a 

1 The formiJa I worsliip Baddha tbe law and tlie pnest 
tood 

® First state of an Anya 

* Second state of an Anya 

* Hurd Btate of an Anya 
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Pa^yl'cka buddha, greater still to a Para Taken inth 
his sacred assembly of Bahans, but greater than all 
these IS the roTvard of a steadfast observance of the 
Saranacamana 

i,\D OF HIE Ebward of Saka^aoajiaaa 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

THE FIVE C0M^£AKD5IE^TS 

He preached as fbUoirs the consequences entailed 
by the five commandments — 

If a man have no teachers or pnests, he should bo 
constant m the practice of repeating each of the fire 
commandments, beginning wth Panltipata, with his 
hands raised in attitude of adoration in front of a 
sacred image of Para Tahcn on a sacred pagoda 

1 Pawatipata — This law is broken by tbo killing 
of as much as a louse, a bug, or a tick 

2 Adinn'idana — This law is broken, by taking as 
much as a single thread of cotton which has not been 
given by another 

3 Karaesuou^-iM/fara — This law is broken by even 
looking at the wife of another with a lustful mind 

4 Musav^da — This law is broken by even jestingly 
uttering a falsehood which will affect the advantage 
and prosperity of another 

5 Surameraya — This law is broken by even letting 
fall upon the tongue only sneh. a drop of intoxicating 
liquor as would hang at the end of a blade of T/iaman 
grass, if it is known to he mtoxicatmg bquor 
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He preached as foIIo\FS regarding the great crime oi 
Pajntipata — 

King Kosala’s wife, Queen Mallika, while she was ex 
penencing the three abodes,^ having become a young 
girl, went mto the bazaar to purchase some meat for 
a guest whom she had received at her house Failing 
to procure any, she killed a goat to supply her guest 
with meat For this evil deed, after completing her 
sufferings in. the lowest hell, her neck was trodden on, 
and she was killed m her turn 

Again, Putigatta Mahathera, one of Para Taken’s 
holy discaples, suffered m hell for having been in one 
state of existence a fowler, and, until the time of his 
becoming a Eahanda, suffered the torture of having 
bis bonos broken into little pieces, after which ho ac 
quired Paranibbana 

Again, the Rishi Pandukabra, as a consequence of 
the sin of his having at the time when he was a car 
penter pierced a fly with a splinter of wood, had, while 
engaged as a Eishi in the performance of good works, 
to suffer the torture of being impaled 

Again m the time of Par i Taken, his sacred dis 
ciples, on account of havmg formerly been huntsmen, 
notwithstanding they had reached the state of holy 
disciples, fought among themselves, and all killed each 
other , and Para Taken, who had no power to prevent 
them, was reduced to one sohtary attendant 

Again, all the Sakiya kings, for having in a former 
existence caught fish in the Saimaruga tank by poison 
mg them, were every one killed by the Vidadilpa war 
riors, without Para Taken having any power to pre 
vent It 


* The abodes of Hen Isats and Brahmas 
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Pjirt Taken continued, “Italians, iTij dear sons, 
whoe^ er takes life, Trlien he dies out of his present ci 
istencc Tnll appear again in hell, and afterwards m the 
stafe of an animal After being freed from hell and 
the condition of an animal, c\en uhen ho reaches the 
state of a man he will ha\c hut a short life 

Such were the words of Para Taken upon the sub 
jeet of P in itiplta 

Adinnid<ma or the taking of what has not been 
gi\ on by another 

A girl of the country of Benares suffered m hell 
for having stolen a putzo ' After she had left hell and 
had become a human being she was excessively io'\ ely 
and of an extremetj delicate kind of beauty, her 
Iiair was (bbek and shining) like a humble bee AU 
who saw her frll in love with her Some women, 
howe\cr, who Avero ennous of her, mixed some doca 
piUatory drug in her hair wash and m consequence, 
all her hair came off just as if it had been pulled out 
by the roots , in fact she looked like a plucked crow 
Greatly ashamed at losing her hair, she went away to 
another place where she employed herself m selling 
oil "While thus engaged she made an offering to a 
Bahan of some food fried in oil, and prayed that as a 
reward of the offering m her future life she might have 
good hair "When she died out of that existence as the 
reward of her offering she became a Is at s daughter m 
a golden palace which rose up from the midst of the 
sea her hair was of immense Icmgth and heantifully fine 
but as a pomshment for hear having in a former exist 
cncc stolen a putzo, she had no clothes whatever and 
was always quite naked Aftm: she had been in this eon 
^ ■\Vaist-dotb of a man 
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dition for a \5ry long time, m the time of the most 
excellent Para Gotama, thCTe arrived at the island 
some sailor merchants, who, seeing her quite naked 
inside her palace, presented her with some clothes, but 
she could not put them on The Nat’s daughter said 
to them, “Brothers, if you wish to clothe me, make 
an offering to some one, and share the reward with 

me saying, ‘ May the Nat’sdaughter obtain clothes 

The sailors accordmgly made an offering of a putzo to 
one of their compamons who steadfastly observed tho 
Saranagamana, and at the same time prayed, “ May the 
Nat s daughter obtam clothes ' ” On the very day 
that the offering was made, tho Nat’s daughter, who 
had had to live naked in her palace, received for her ap 
parel the garments of the Nats Then the sailors said 
to tho Nat’s daughter, “ Inconsequence of our having 
made an offering on your behalf, j ou are abundantly 
provided with clothes , make now an offermg among 
us of clothes for an offermg to Para Taken , then, if 
you constantly reflect upon the virtues of Para Taken, 
you will again become a Nat’s daughter ” The Nat s 
daughter did as the sailors directed, and made an offer 
mg of two putzos of the Nats W hen Para Taken 
received the putzos, he preached the Law, illustrating 
it by an account of the Nat’s daughter , and she, when 
she died, became a Nats daughter m the Tavatmsa 
Nat country, hving m a golden palace, and surroimded 
by a thousand attendants 

Pixmg your attention upon this sacred exposition 
of the Law, you must always Rlnio the property winch 
has not been given you by another 

Agam Para Taken preadied, “ Eahans, my beloved 
sons, whoever shall take what has not been given to 
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him shall suffer the condition of a Hell-Preta, and 
e\ en n’hcn delivered from this state of suffermg he 
shall obtain again, the condition of man, nothing that 
he possesses shall ho permanent , it shall all he de- 
stroyed 

Such TTcre the irords of Pari Taken on the subject 
of theft 

Eamcsumi^-liJdMra , transgression against a iroman 
whom another pos'*es'5es Those who commit this 
crime will suffer m hell after (hey die After com 
pletmg their time in hell, even when they become 
human beings, they are the female servants of others 
My lord ^anda, Para Taken’s younger brother, after 
ho had been completing the nrtue& during the whole 
of four Asankhyas^ and a hundred thousand cycles, 
■when he had an existence among the race of black- 
smiths, once committed adultery with the ■wife of 
another , for this he had to suffer hell, and after com- 
pleting his time there, became a woman during four- 
teen existences 'RTicn he died out of the condition 
of a woman and became a man, he suffered mutilation 
during seven existences 

Again, the four TAa///e’s <ons m the Benares coun 
try, for committing adultery with the -wives of others, 
had to suffer in the hell pot , once every sixty thou- 
sand years they came (o the surface, and, endurmg 
dreadful torture, uttered the syllables, “ du,” “sa,” 

“ na,” “so,” after which they went back into the hell- 
pot Besides this, every one who commits adultery 
with another man’s wife, after death hecomes a 
woman 

' According to Jadson, a nomher eipres»ed bj a unit followed 
by 140 cyphers 
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Such were the words of Pari Taken on the subject 
of Kumesumivt^AaAara 

Mus IV ida — In consequence of King Xetiya telling 
a falsehood, the carnage drawn by winged horses and 
the four Nat’s sons guarding it with their daggers, all 
disappeared, the smell of his body, which was like that 
of sandal wood, and the smell of his mouth, which was 
like that of a water lily bud, became fetid, and the 
earth swallowed him up 

Jflii/tamaaa also was swallowed up by the earth for 
telling a falsehood 

The huntsman who told a bo when he was under 
examination by fBe monkey kmg, was swallowed up 
by the earth They all had to suffer m the lowest 
hell 

Therefore, of all sms against the five command 
ments, the uttering of a falsehood is the greatest 
Para Taken also said, “ My beloved sons, whoever 
tells a falsehood, will after death suffer the condition 
of a Hell Preta , when they are released from those 
states of suffering, and ha\e become men, they wi 
have to hear false accusations ” 

Such were the words of Para Taken on the subject 
of Musavada 

Surimeraya — "Whoever shall drink intoxicating 
hquor, when he dies out of his present existence, 
will suffer the condition of a Hell Preta Even 
when on release from that state of suffering he be 
comes a man, he will be insane 

Such were the words of Para Taken on the subject 
of Sur imeraya 

The great rewards that those receive who shun 
these five actions are, an excellent condition of 
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istcndc, a longer life than others, greater wealth and 
power than others, greattar fame than others, existence 
m the country of the Nats more than others, these arc 
the five great rewards which those will obtain who 
observe the fii o commandments All those who keep 
the five commandments will reap much profit, and 
when they die will have an existence m the country 
of the Nats, and m the Uttarakuru Island Every 
happiness which is to bo attamed in future existences 
IS the result of observing the commandments 

I have concisely completed the subject of the fiie 
commandments, which have really and truly the 
power of procuring happiness, profit, and oxccllont 
virtues, for the use of my fellow-mcn who long for 
the results and adiantagos of those commandments, 
which the moat excellent Para, full of patience, has 
preached in a vanety of difibrent ways If all my 
fcllow-mon who reverencing the Para, the law, and 
the priesthood, desire the advantages which the com- 
mandments hnng, shall at all times stcadfhstly observe 
them, — they will conduct them to the fulfilment of 
all their wishes, and give them peace and happiness 
in the church of Para Taken 

End of 'the Discourse upon the Five Commandments 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

ON DIIAMMA DANA 

Paba Taken, moreover, preached as folloTVS, ^on 
the measureless results and advantages derived from 
listening to the Laiv — 

“There we four questions which all the JNats m 
the Tavatmsa Nat country had been considering for 
twelve years and yet could not solve At last t cy 
asked the four Katulokapila Nat Kings These ato 
said, We cannot solve them, our master, the Sakka 
Kmg, can answer at once the questions of a thousand 
people Let us ash the Sakka King ’ So saying t c 
four Katulokapila Nat Kmgs went with all the Hats 
to the Sakka Kmg and asked hun the questions 
The Sakka King m like manner said ‘ I cannot solve 
them , it IS only the omniscient Par i who is an 
puggalam who can solve them Accordingly, t c 
SaU a Kmg and the four Aatulokapala Nat Kings 
with all the Nats from the six stages of the Nat 
country went to Par i Taken and said to him, Par ^ 
ommscicnt lord of the law, among offermgs, which is 
the most excellent ofifenng^ Among the diffcrcn 
kinds of food which is the most excellent foo 
Among enjoj ments which is the most excellent 
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enjoyment ? Among all rests from the punishment 
of miseiy, -\vhieh is the most excellent’’ Para 
Taken, in reply, preached as follows — Sakka h.ing, 
he who makes an offering of the Law makes an offer 
mg supefior to all others Of all foods, the food of 
the Law is the best Of all enjoj-ments, the enjoy 
ment of the Law is the highest ^ ibbana, which is the 
rest from tho mLsory of lust and passion is the head of 
all The reason why Dhamma dana’ is so excellent is 
this Sakka King ' if any one should completely fill tho 
whole of the Afakravala kingdom, which is one million 
two hundred and three thousand four hundred and 
fifty yoyanas in extent, with Paras, FaMckabuddhas, 
Hahandas, and disciples, and should make offerings to 
thorn of tAmgans,* ncc, milk, butter, and so forth, 
and if any ono should repeat or listen to four feet of a 
sacred verse, and the four feet thus repeated or 
listened to, were divided into sixteen parts, tho 
offerings I have mentioned would not be equal to one 
of these parts It is on this account that tho Dhamma 
dana is so excellent Again, if any one does not listen 
to the Law, he must not make an offenng of as much as 
a ladleful of milk nee, or a single meal of plain nee 
Thus it IS that the offering of the Law and tho hoar 
mg of tho Law are so excellent Putting aside Par is 
and Pa/t-tckabuddlias, mj lord Sariputta, who could 
count the rain drops that fall in tho whole of the 
ibkiuv ila kingdom, could not of him*elf ohtam tho 
way of Sot ipatti, or any other , but when ho heard 
four feet of the a crscs of the sacred Law recited by 
my lord Assayj, he was able to obtain the way of 
Sotapatti Therefore, excellent is Dhamma d ina 
1 T!ie offer ng of the Law * Priests girmeats 
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“Although you eit the ambrosia of the Nats, Tvhich 
produces twelve effects, yet you have repeatedly to 
experience the three abodes,^ but the food of the Law, 
if j ou listen to it but for a moment, can free you from 
the three abodes and conduct you to Nibbana There 
fore, excellent is the food of the Law 

“The enjoyment of the Nats lasts longer than that of 

men, but still only m the three abodes , while the ex 
cellent enjoyment of preaching and listening to the 
I aw liberates from the three abodes, and conducts to 
Nibbana Therefore, excellent is the enjoyment of 
the Law ’ 

"When Para Taken had thus solved the foui questions 
which the Sakla Eing had asked, and terminated his 
discourse upon the Law, eighty four thousand Nats 
acquired the law of hheration * 

The Sakka King said to Para Taken, “If this he so, 
u hy do 5 ou not share with me the offering of the Law 
which 13 most excellent among offerings’ ” Thus he 
addressed the sacred ear Para Taken said, “Eahans, 
my dear sons from this day forth do not say that tho 
sacred Law which I preach, I preach only for the as 
Bcmbly of Rahans , but whenever I preach and dis 
course upon the Law in the assemblj, say, ‘May 
tho Sakka King rcccnc a share ’’ and diiide it with 
him ’ 

Thus, because it can giao lewaids and ad\antagcs 
inestimable, those who recite or listen to tho Law re 
cei\ c cxceedmglj great and most excellent rewards 
^Vhen Par i T iken thus, as it were, distributing the 
food of the ■sacred Law, preached the sacred Dhamma 

* J e of men and Bral mas 

* / e had tl e r salrat o secured 
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Aakra La-w in the Isipatana forest, Anyai-onf/anua and 
eighty millions of Brahmas obtained the law of hbon 
men “SVlicn he preached to the tlurty lihaddavaggi®, 
the thou'^and Rishis, the hundred and ten thousand 
nobles of King Bimbisara in the La///?i garden, and 
ten thousand congregations were liberated, and ten 
thousand congregations were firmly established in the 
ohservanoG of Sara/iagamana ' 

Ekd or THE Di^cocn^ croN Dhamma I)A^A 

‘ Ib this last paragraph the MS difim considerably from tl e 
pnnted text, the Utter has been followed 
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CHAPTER XXY 


STORY OF THE TPIEST LOKilTIS«!A 


Para Takey, -wlule he resided in the (retavana monas^ 
tery, preached as follows the Tatthu^ of Ahusala 


Upapi/itakam , 

LoLatissa Mahathera, on account of an evil dee 
which he had committed m a previous state of es 
istenct, became an embryo m a village of a thousan 
fishermen, in the country of King Kosala From the 
very day on which he was conceived, the thousan 
fishermen who were fishing with traps and nets, cou 
not catch a smgle fish, and they consequently sunere 
from hunger Moreover, from the day the child was 
conceived, their villaire was seven times burned down 


and seven times had a fine imposed upon it hy the 
king The fishermen, who had been in misery ever 
smee the child was conceived began to reflect, ‘ It 
■u as never hko this ivitli us before , it is only now 
that Me have become poor and miserable, therefore, 
this state of tbmgs must have arisen from there being 
among us some degenerate being whoso former deeds 
were bad ’ Accordingly, the thousand fishermen di 
Mdcd thcmscUes mto two parties of flic himdrcd 

' ‘Sacred story * Gu jt cmI deeds 
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each, ivhich avcnt out fishing scpintclj' The fisher 
meu ar]io came from the quarter Trhero the parents of 
the embryo Lokatissa resided, obtained nothing , but 
the other party of five hundred obtained abundance 
The unsuccessful party of fishei-mcn again dmded 
themselves into tiro parties of two hundred and fifty 
each, and again the party to which the embryo child 
belonged obtained nothing In this way they con* 
tmued to Bubdiude, till at last the house of tho 
parents of the emhryo Lokatissa was alone m its 
misfortune, then the thousand fishermen, perceiving 
that the degenerate being must belong to that man’s 
house, ospcllcd the family from the village 

Tho parents of the child, who were in abject 
po\crfy at tho time of its birth, had no loie for it, 
for they said to thonisclves, “ From the very day that 
tho child was conceived, misfortunes befell the thou 
sand fishermen, and wo ourselves have been reduced 
to misery” Kow, because the child was destined to 
become a Eahanda, they had no power to destroy it, 
the liglit of the reward of Arahalta was to shine in that 
child’s heart like a lamp burning inside an earthen 
pot "When the child was big enough to walk alone, 
his parents gave him a piece of broken pot to ser\ e as 
a cup , then inveigling him inside a house, they left 
him there and ran away to another place 

Tho child, thus left alone in the world, used to live 
by going about with his piece of broken pot in his 
hand, begging victuals from, house to house , and this 
Tie continued to 'do till 'he was seven years ol age 
About this time, my lord Sanputta came to receive 
alms in the Savatthi conntrj When he saw the 
child heggar, ho took compassion upon him, and 
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calling him to him, said, ‘‘Who arc your parents 
The child replied, “Lord and master, I have no one 
on whom to depend , my parents, in consequence of 
being m the greatest povraty over smee my birth, 
have deserted me ” My lord Sariputta took the child 
with him to the monastery, and made him a pro 
hationer for the priesthood After some time had 
passed, and he was twenty years of age, he made him 
a Panianga When he was advanced m years he be 
came celebrated as Lokatissa This Lokatissa had 
not the attribute of attractmg offerings At a time 
when unparalleled offerings were made, he could not 
ohtam enough to fill his belly with , be procured just 
sufficient to sustain life When any one put a smgle 
ladleful of yagu* or rme into his t/^abet and was 
about to put more, the t/<abet always appeared to he 
full, BO they poured it into the other t//abets, and put 
no more in his When the people, making offermgs to 
all the priests in succession came to this Lokatissa s 
tAahet, all the food which they had m the yagti cup 
ready to offer to him, would disappear 

One day, Lokatissa having developed Yipassana, 
became a Eahauda Notwithstanding that he had 
thus become a Eahanda, he could never obtain offer 
mgs On the day when he was going to obtain Para 
nibhana, my lord Sanputta, who was aware of it, said 
to himself, “ This Lokatissa thera will obtain Para 
mhhana to day, therefore, I will give him as much 
food as will satisfy him ” With this thought, he sent 
for Lokatis«a thera, and mvited him to come and 

’ A part cular prepaiation of r ce made w th a var etj of 
mgred eats 

^ A kind of miraculous knowledge 
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receive nee ^nth him, but my lord Sanputta, because 
Lokati^^a -with him irhen he \rent to collect neo, 
did not obtain a single ladlcful , the people did not 
c^ on gire him the usual rc'ipectful salutations 3Iy 
lord S inputta, knowing that Lokatissa thera had not 
the attnbuto of attracting offenngs, then ^ent him 
a^ay, saying, “ Go and stay m my monastery ” As 
soon as he had gone away, all the people cned, “Here 
comes my lord Sanputta,” and hastened to make him 
offenngs of food My lord Sanputta sent a quantity 
of this food to Lokatissa thera , but on the road to 
the monastery, the people who were taking it forgot 
all about Lokatissa, and ato it up thcm«eh es When 
my lord Sanputta returned to the monastery, Lokatis«a 
made obeisance to him Sanputta said, “Lokatissa, 
hoTo you eaten the food I sent you ’ ’ Ho replied, 
“I hare had none to cat” Sanputta, on hearing 
this, was startled , then looking at the sun and find 
ing that It was not too late, ho said to him, “Bcmain 
here,” and havmg given him a place to stop m, ho 
went ofi" to the palaco of King Kosala and stood there 
ready to rcccii e alms King Kosala, directly he saw 
my lord Sanputta, filled his t^ahet with nco and 
Katumadhu ^ When Sanputta amved with the food 
at the monastery, be did not give him the t/abet, but 
holding it against his breast said to lam, “My lord 
Lokatissa, take the food out of the t/abet which I am 
holdmg, and cat it , ” but LokatL'ssa, out of respect to 
my lord Slnputta, would not presume to eat it 
Ilimj my Jnrd iku^utta sai^r I 'wall stand np and 
hold the t/mbet, you also stand up and eat from it , if 
I let go the t/<abct, all the food will disappear, and you 
' Food a pr est miy eat after 12 o eloct eee page 120 
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■Will have nothing to eat ’ Accordingly, Lokatissa 
stood up and ate the food out of the t/nbct, "while my 
lord Sanputta stood up and held it 'with both hands 
Lokatissa ate enough to fill his belly, and on that very 
day obtained Paranibblna Pan Taken performed 
Lokatissa’s sepulture, and erected a Pagoda over his 
bones and other relics 

At this time the Rahans in tlie assembly of the law 
■were saying to each other, “Ho'w was it that this 
Lokatissa thera, who 'was so wanting in the attribute 
of attracting offerings obtained the way, the reward, 
and Nibbana ? ’ Pari Taken, wishing to discourse 
upon the events of the past, preached as follows — 

‘ Rahans, my dear sons it was because m a former 
state of o'^istence this Lokatissa thera destroyed the 
offerings of a Rahanda, that he himself received none 
It IS because ho hid formerly steadily practised the 
Vipassanl, ‘instabilitj, misery, unsubstintiality,’ that 
he acquired the law of the way and the reward ’ 

Then ho proceeded to relate the events of times long 
past as follo'ns — 

‘ This Lokatissa thera in tlie time of the Pari Taken 
Kassapa was a Rahan A T/mgyue built a monastery 
for him and supplied all his "wants In this monastery 
of the T/ ugyut he strenously exerted himself to acquire 
the Yipassana OnedayaRahandawhohadcome from 
the Himavanta forest arrived at this T/mgyuc’s "village 
The T/zugyuc, mspired "with affection for him as soon 
as he saw him invited him into his house and set food 
before him Deign to reside ’ said ho ‘ in my teacher’s 
monasterj , do not go anywhere else , as long as you 
remain hero I will supply you with food ’ So sa} mg, 
ho bad him conducted to his teacher s monastery The 
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Eahan Trho resided in tte monastery entered into con 
versation vnth his guest the Eahanda, ‘ lly lord,’ sai 1 
he, ‘Have you eaten food” The guest, the Rahanda, 
replied, ‘ I have eaten * — ‘ Where did you cat,’ the 
Rahan asked ‘ In the T/Jugyut’s house,’ he replied 
The Rahan -u-ho h\ ed in the monastery was jealous at 
hearing that the Rahanda had been eating in the 
T/?ugyne’s house, and maintained silence 

“ In the cool of the evening the T/mgyue went to 
the monastery, and invited his teacher and the Rahanda 
guest to come and receive ncc After reminding his 
teacher to bring his Rahanda guest wath him [to his 
house to receive alms] the T/mgyuc went away 
“The occupier of the monastery, vexed with his 
Eahan guest, would not saj a single word to him, but 
maintained complete silence, thinking that by doing 
so, the guest would not presume to remain in the 
monastery The Rahanda guest, knowing the bad 
feeling of the Rahan who occupied the monastery, 
resolved to go elsewhere Rest morning the Rahan, 
who occupied the monastery, arose very early and put 
on his tAmgan , then, fearful of waking the Rahanda 
guest, in order to fulfil his duty he scratched with his 
finger nail on the stone drum, and after rappmg on the 
door with his imil, went out When the TAugyue 
saw that the Rahanda guest had not accompanied him, 
he said, ‘ Lord and master, did you not innto your 
guest to come^’ The Eahan rephed, ‘Tagi, 
m order to arouse the Eahan guest, I beat the stone 
drum at the entrance oS the monastery, and, moreover, 
rapped at the door, but I could not wake him , it must 
be tho food which the Tag i made an offering of to 
him yesterday, and of which he ate to satiety, that 
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not being yet digested, mal cs him sleep so Has the 
Taga great affection for snch a Eahan ’ ’ 

“The Eahanda guest when the time for collecting 
rice had arrived, put on his t//mgan, and carrying his 
t/iabet at his breast, flew up into the skj and went 
away to another place to receive offerings 

‘ The TAugyuc, after supplying his teacher with food, 
put a quantity into his tAabet, telling him to offer it to 
the Eahan guest The Eahan, who was the occupier 
of the monastery, said to himself, ‘ If this Kahan 
guest were to cat this nico food, he would not go 
away even if I dragged him out , ’ and in his \ exation 
he poured out all the nee, butter, and the rest of the 
food m a place where the jungle was burning On 
reaching the monastery he said, The Rahan guest 
must have been a Rahanda, who knowing my feelings 
to him, has gone elsewhere, and I m myjcalousy have 
destroyedhis offerings ’ With these words he died of 
his own accord He then went into hell, where ho 
suffered for an immense length of time When re 
leased from hell he was a Bilu* during the whole of five 
hundred existences, and never for a single day pro 
cured sufficient food to satisfy him After completing 
five hundred existences as a Bilu, he was five himdred 
times a dog When he died, after completing his five 
hundred existences as a dog he became an embryo m 
the womb of a poor woman m a village of the Kasikarai/ 
country From the very day of his conception, his 
parents became miserably poor When be was bom 
on. the expiration of the ten months, they called the 
child Mittapmdaka ® As soon as this Mittapmdaka 
could walk alone, his parents, unable to bear hunger 
* A spec es of Gl oul » The MS has Xum ttap odaka 
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any longer, drove him airay. The child, ivith no one 
to depend upon, Trent and found his Tvay to Benares. 
At this time the Paralaun was the teacher Dlsapa- 
mokkha at Benares, where he was giving instruction 
to five hundred j’oung men who Tvero his pupils, 
ilittapindaka also went and resided with tho Para- 
laun, and was instructed in science and learning. 
From the veiy day that Mittapindaha came to receive 
instruction, the teacher Disapamokkha was much con- 
cerned to find that no ofierings were made to him. 
Hittapindaka, moreover, began to quarrel mth the 
other pupils ; at last, not heedmg the admonitions of 
his teacher, and being always at vananco with them, 
ho ran away. Arriving at a Tillage, he made his 
living there by labounng for lure. "Wheu he was 
grown up, ho married a poor woman in that Tillage, by 
whom he had two sons. On account of this llitta- 
pindaka, the houses of the villagers were seven times 
burned down ; and seven times a fine was imposed on 
them by the king ; when they raised a dam for rice 
cultivation, it burst seTen times. At last tho Tullagers, 
seeing that all these misfortunes dated from the day 
Tvhen Mittapindaka came among them, drove him out 
of tho village. As he was journeying to another 
place Trith his wife and children, he lost his way, and 
came into a forest whore a Bilu Uved. The Bilii 
devoured his wife and children. JTittapindaka, escap- 
ing, travelled to a great distance, and reached the 
harbour of GambMra ; thmi he addressed himself to 
the captain of a ship, and asked to be allowed to work 
under him for hire ; the sailors gavo.him employment 
and agreed to pay him iragcs. 

“On the seventh day after setting sail, the vessel 
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remained stationary in the midst of the sea, just as if 
it -were a fixture there The sailors said, ‘There must 
be some one on board our ship who ought not to be 
there ' So saying they cast lots, and Mittapmdaka 
drew the lot seven times, they therefore gave him a 
bundle of bamboos which they made him take hold of 
with his hands, and throwing him overboard, sent him 
floating away m the midst of the sea N’o sooner was 
he thrown overboard than the vessel started off like a 
flying horse 

“From the effect of his having in a previous state 
of existence, in the time of the Para Taken Kassapa, 
practised the Vipassana, ‘instability, misery, unsub 
stantiahty,’ Mittapmdaka, after floatmg about the sea 
on the bundle of bamboos, arrived at an island whole 
there was a palace m which lived four Nats’ daughters 
with whom he enjoyed himself for sea cn days These, 
in consequence of their bemg the daughters of tho 
Nat Yimanopeta, after enjoymg seven davs’ happiness 
had to undergo seven days of misery These Nats 
daughters accordingly, after telling Mittapmdaka to 
stay m the palace till they came back, went away to 
undergo their sufferings Mittapmdaka, as soon as 
the Nat’s daughters were gone, mounted his bundle of 
bamboos, and floatmg away on the sea, arrived at an 
island where there was a silver palace in which were 
eight Nats’ daughters with whom he enjoyed himself 
Ploating off agam from the silver palace, ho reached 
an island where there was a rubj palace m which were 
sixteen Nats’ daughters with whom he enjoyed him 
self Leaving this again, he arrived at a golden palace 
where there were tliirty two Nats’ daughters with 
whom he enjoyed himself All these Nats’ daughters, 
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bcmg the daughters of the Ifat Vimanopeta, after en 
joymg seven Jays’ happiness had to suffer 6e\ en clays’ 
misery Although all the Kats’ daughters asked him 
to stay m their palace, he would not remain, but seating 
himself on the bundle of bamboos, floated off again 
At last be arn\ ed at an island m the midst of the sea 
where Bilumas'- U\ed 

“At this time one of the Bilumas bad assumed the 
apjiearanoe of a goat Mittapindaka not knowing that 
it uas a Biliima, and thmkmg ho would like to eat 
some goat’s flesh, laid hold of it by the leg to kill it 
The nature of the Biluma being that of the Nat raco, 
by means of her power and glory she seized Uittapin 
daka by the leg and hurled him away , and ho fell 
down at the gate of the citj of Benares At the gate 
where he fell were some of the king’s shepherds, who 
were in pursuit of some thieves who had stolen the 
king’s goat At this very moment Slittapindaka was 
pullmg the leg of a goat, and the goat was making a 
great outerj The shepherds, thinking that Mittapm 
daka was the thief, laid hold of him and gave him a 
beating, and then bound him and earned him off to 
take him before the king At this 3 uncture the Para 
laun, the teacher Disapamokkha, was CDming out of 
the city with his five hundred pupils to bathe TV hen 
he saw Mittapindaka, he said, “ This is roj disciple , 
release him ” The shepherds set him free and went 
away, and llittapiudaka remained mth the Par ilaun 
The Patalauu asked him where he Ind been all this 
tunc, and bo related a'fl Ins adventures Tbe Tara 
laun recited this poetry ‘He who uill not listen to 
tho words of his well wisher will come to miscrj ’ 

‘ A f male Bilu 
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‘ He who was then Mittapmdaka is now the 
Rahanda Lohatissa The teacher Disapamoklcha is 
now I, the Para Thus the Rahanda Lokatissa, be 
cause in a former state of existence he was jealous of 
the offerings and prosperity of another, had to suffer 
in hell , after this, even when he became a man, he 
could never obtain sufiBcient food for a full meal TJp 
to the very time when ho became a Rahanda, owing to 
the effects of his evil deeds m a former existence, he 
never for one single day had sufficient food to satisfy 
him It was only on the day of his obtaining Nibbana 
that, through the power of my lord Sariputta, he en 
}<sjcdi a full meal just before entering Nihhaaa 

“ Therefore, neither men nor Rahans should ever be 
vexed with, or envious of, the offenngs and prosperity 
of others ’ 


E^D OF THE Story taken from the Kamitapabheda 
D iPA Scripture 
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chapteh xxvi 

Ah ACCOUNT OF GOTAILV’S FUJILY 

The Saliiya' longs of Iho family of Para Taken irere 
these in the Kapilavatthu country there irere eighty 
thousand, all of the rojal race, those of the race of 
Kosala’ and those of the race of DcTadaba ■were all of 
tho royal raco of Sakiya The iray of it ■was this — 
The king who in due course reigned over tho Kapi- 
la^atthu country was King TJkkakaraya * This King 
TJkkakarsiya had five daughters and four sons, tho 
eldest son was King XHdiamukkha * When his queen 
died, he raised a princess to the rank of his queen 
This queen ga^e birth to a prince named Cantu 
When the queen gave birth to Pnneo Cantu, King 
Kkkakaraya made her very handsome presents As 
soon as Pnneo Cantu came of age, the queen asked 
the king to make him king TJkkakar lya said to her, 
“ While there arc my four elder sons, I cannot make 
him king ” irowc%er, as the queen constantly repeated 
her request, King XJkkakaraya at last called his four 
^ rfltf ruyjri’ raw jri ofr tAjisaM 

* Manusenpt has Kosiji * Okkaka in the Sutfanipata 

* llis fire wives were called Hattba ITitta ^anhi Gal i \ lo 
kt a his four eon« Okkamukba I^rakanefu Hatthm ko Itiporo 
bis four daughters Fiji Sppp ja Aoaedd t lyita Viyitascna 
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SODS, and said to them, “From the time fhc queen 
gave birth to my son ffantu, I have conferred con- 
tinual benefits upon her , now she has asked me to 
give the royal place to ffantu Since I cannot tell 
whether the queen has good or evil intentions towards 
my sons, take elephants, horses, and soldiers, as many 
as you wish, and settling in some suitable place, take 
up your residence there When I am dead, assume 
the royal power by turns ” * 

The four princes made obeisance to their royal 
father, and set out on their journey , the fi\ e prin- 
cesses also accompanied their Mothers The cavalcade 
of country people, elephants, horses, and soldiers that 
attended them, extended to tho length of four joyanas 
The eldest son of King TJkkakara^, with his younger 
brothers, made search for a proper site for a city At 
this time, my lord the Rishi Kapila, who was skilled in • 
the chaiactenstio signs of ground, m searching for a 
site for a monastery, had obser\ed on a particular 
spot a deer pursuing a tiger “This,” said he, 

“ IS an auspicious spot,” and he built a monastery 
there and took up his residence in it The princes, 
while looking for a site for their city, fell m with the 
Bishi My lord the Bishi asked the princes what 
they were doing, and they told him they were in 
search of a site for a city “ If this be so,” said my 
lord the Bishi, “build a palace in tho neighbourhood 
of my monastery, and erect your city in the vicimty , 
jou have my permission ” The princes, baling re- 
ceived the permission of my lord the Eishi, erected a 
-otc} imh rosiiiecl there In consequence of the city 
laving been built ncir the monastery of the Bishi 
vapila, it was called the city of Kapilavatthu 
* ^lanusciipt omits **bj torus 
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One tHj, some time after this, the four pnnccs, 
placing thoir eldest sister in the position of mother, 
roamed eacli one, one of (heir }ounger sisters "Wlicn 
their rojcil father, Kmg Ukk iharl^a, heard of this he 
said, “Most eNccIlent arc mj sons and daughteis,” 
and highlj applauded them 

In consequence of Pnneo UUcTmukkha’s eldest 
sister being afflicted ■vnth Icpri^y throughout all her 
bodj, her brothers ono day dug a cave, and after 
stocking it tvith abundance of gram and other provi- 
sions of all kinds, shut her up in it, and closed the en 
trance 

At this time the great King Kama, who ruled o^or 
the Benares country, being co\crcd all o^c^ with 
leprosy, gave er charge of his dominions to ins son, 
and went away to live in the forest After eating the 
medicines and roots of (ho forest, ho was cured of the 
leprosy, and his appearance became like gold. Freed 
from his disease, he travoHcd along, eating wild fruits 
and roots as ho went, and amved at the place wheie 
Pnnee tJkk unukkha’s sistci liad been shut up in the 
cave Climbing into a tree, he uont to sleep A 
tiger, scratchmg at the cave with his claws, frightened 
the princess, and she began to scream, and the tiger 
ran away King Rama, Leanng her cnes, came down 
and dug open the cave , finding there was a human 
being there, he said, “ Come out ” The princess re 
plied, “ I am a king’s dangler , I will not come out ” 
King Kama said, “ I also am a kmg ” — “ If so,” said 
the princess, “repeat tfie Ibng^ spell King Kama 
recited the kmg s spell , when he had done so, the 

1 The word both in the text and manuscript is maja an 
artifice but tho correct word is prolnblj mantra i charm 
or spe]] N 
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priECess said, “I am afflicted with leprosy - Do 
not he concerned about that,” said the king, “for I 
also had leprosy, hut by taking certain medicines, 
haTO completely cured myselfj' Hearing this, the 
nrmcess came out, and after the king had giion her 
tte same medicines as he had himself used, she qmte 
lecoicred from the leprosy, and her appearance became 
like gold Kcmainmg m that place, they married one 
another, and the princess gave birth to twin sons six- 
teen times, and all the thirty-two sons were like 
blocks of solid gold These thirty-two wy-'l ^ 
married the daughters of their maternal imclcs, m the 
country of Kapilavattlin King Bima, 
reside in the same place, elected a city there, whi^, 
m consequence of his having cleared away a 
tiee, h.0 called the city of Koliya imvinf? 

The two cities of Kapilavatthu and Kohya having 
so much increased by constant “iTrf 
the inhabitants of each, the name [of the a ] 
changed to De^adaha ^ 

Over this Devadaha country Prmco An^ana wa 
king Thus, after there had been a succession ot mOT 
than eighty two thousand kings in the Kapi ava ^ 
country, beginning fiom King TJlv.kamukkha, 

Cajasena, the great giandfatlierofPariTaken,rcigiie 

over the Kapila\ atthu country in an unbroken me 
succession This King ffayoscua had a son Sihanu,^ 
and a daughter Yasodhori The queen of this King 
Sihanu was Queen KaiUan the sistci of King An^'am, 
who reigned oi or the Dea adaha country This King 
Sihanu’s sister Yasodhail mamed King AiU'ana, an 

* It e jujubo tret 

* In PaliSlalanu i Sinskrit Sijnl nl anu so called because 
! « check bones wore 1 ke those of a lion 
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became queen , each mamed the other’s sister, and 
both the princesses became queens Eafi^na, the 
queen of KingSihanu, gaAe birth to King Suddhodana 
tlio royal father of Para Taken, King Dhotodana, King 
Sukkodana, King Amitodana, and King Tlkyodana,^ 
these five sons * She had also tivo daughters, Pnncess 
Aniita and Princess PaliH King AlUana’s wife, 
Queen Yasodhara, gave buth to two sons, Pnnee 
Suppabuddha and Pnnee Dawt/apani , and two daugh- 
ters, Sinmahamaya and Pa^patigotanu When the 
Prahmins interpreted the charattenstics of these two 
pnnccsscs, Sinmahamaya and Paylpatigotami, they 
declared that they would give birth to a Aakraiarti 
king Accordingly the two sisters Sinmahamaya and 
Pa^apatigotami were raised to the rank of queens of 
King Suddhodana Sinmahamaya gave birth to Para 
Taken,® and Pa^apatigotami gave birth to Pnnee 
Kanda and (Janapadakalyani The Princess Amit i, the 
sister of King Suddhodana, mamed Pnnee Suppa- 
buddha, and gave birth to Devadatta and Pnncess 
Bimba, the Pnnccss Bimba’s name was changed 
afterwards to Yasodharii, the name of the grandmother 
of Para Taken , marrying the Paralaun my lord Sid- 
dhattha, she gave birth to Rahula, and received tho 
name of “ the sacred mother of Elhula ” 

At that time there were m the Kipilai atthu coun- 
try eightj thousand, all of the sacred family of Para 
Taken, and eighty thousand also in the country of 
Dei odaha 

End of Tirs Genbilogy of Para Taefn 

’ Sukkhodana m the com to the huttampata 

* SIauuscr;pt gays four sons ’ and omits Ukyodana 

* Sranu'’enpt lias the I’anhun Taktn ’ 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

UPON TnE TAKING OP CONSECRATED PPOPESTY AND 
THE TWENTY ONE KINDS OF EVIL DOEKS 

No one must eat the food which belongs to Para fte 
law and the pncsts 'Whooicr eats of it shall sufifei 
heavy punishment hereafter In the time of the Par i 
Kassapa a crow, because he had eaten some 
a Eahan s t/ahet, became a Preta crow' on the Kiiia 
1 ut mountam ’Whatever has been set aside for Para, 
the law and the priests such as monasteries fields, 
corn water foi cultivation etc no one from a king 
downwards must take whoever takes or uses sue 
shall hereafter suffer for a long period m the lowes 
hell Whatever has been offered and set asido as 
consecrated property for Para tho law, and the priests, 
such as hoisos gardens fields gold silver copper, 
slaves etc whoeA er shall tal e for his use shall be 
come a Preta and hear snffenngs m hunger and thirst 
The rewards of offenng and setting aside property as 
consecrated are great power and authority , hut kings 
who make use of consecrated property shall he bereft 
of all power and authority and shall become Pretas 

' A be ug n a stafe of pun shment of a lower kind than an 
in mal 
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Any Eahan who hnows tint propertj is consocmted, 
and shall not say so, shall suffer the punishment of 
the four hejls ; if he say so, he shall escape hell Al- 
though any one shall gi\ e a substitute for a Pagoda 
slave, he cannot liberate him, for the slaves set aside bj 
kings as consecrated property for the fi\e thousand 
ycara of the church, arc fived and settled for the c 
thousand years of the church * 'WhoD^ cr from kings 
downwards shall break the continuity of the conse- 
cration for the five thousand years of the church, and 
Ircsumo the property, will pass into the lowest hell 
If a king who has obtained the Aakn* shall destroj 
any of the consecrated property belonging to the three 
jewels, his Aakra jewel shall disappear lungs 
who rcpcatcdlj destroy consecrated property, shall 
not die in their own countrj, but m some other 
land 

I ill git 0 an instance King Pasonadihosala, taking 
bribes from heretics, settled upon them a plot of con- 
secrated ground to thouestoftho C’otaiaiumonastirj 
of Par'i Taken, as a site for a monaster} , on ac- 
count of this he was not able to sta} m his oun toiiii- 
tf}, but died m a Zajat in a strange land King 
Pascnadikosala, one of Pari Takcn’a Dirakas, who 
had made incomparable offenngs, even he, for the sake 
of a bribe, settled upon others con'ccrafcd hud, ac- 
cordingly ho did not diom Ins own country, but ho had 
to wander in other Iamb*, and ultimafcl} perished in a 
mined Zayat The Iwok Siitta sajs, “Kings uho 

' Tlio diJpcmation of Ootaina i> •uppowil to li»l for fire tliou 
*an<l wl on anotl or Par.* »ill appear About oiielalf of 

tins period I M now cbpseU 

* A fabulous weapon. 
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repeatedly destroy (the title of) consecrated land shall 
lose all their authority ” 

Slaves -who have been offered to pagodas can only 
be employed in cleaning pagodas They must not 
•wait upon kings or any one else If those who have 
great power and authonly employ pagoda slaves, they 
will lose their power and die a frightful death , they 
u ill come to misery and destruction so it is written 
m the book Sutta No one must take as a bribe 
property which has been offered for the use of the 
priesthood , if they commit this offence, they will come 
to ruin Slaves m the employ of Kalians, on the 
death of those Kahans become consecrated property 
Those who offend by employing the slaves which be 
long to Kahans shall lose all they possess so it is 
•written in the hook Sutta Whoever shall take for 
himself or for another any consecrated land shall he 
come a mitc or a white ant upon that consecrated land 
for the whole of a hundred thousand cycles 

The sacred law, thus preached (by Para Taken), is 
wiitten m the hook A}U of the holy church 

After passing thiough the eight stages of the great 
hells they shall have the condition of Pretas, from 
which twenty Paris cannot free them , after which 
they shall become insects and white ants in the cense 
crated monasteries and lands Therefore kings, nobles 
officers poor people, every one must take care not to 
take or injure lands for wet or dry cultivation, ele 
phants hoiscs slaves bullocks gold silver, paddy, 
rico clothes utensils or any description whatever of 
consecrated property Those who take or those who 
injure such property -will have to suffer, as already 
slated m hell and as Ifrctas 
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iny one who kills a man * 

■Vny one v, ho destroys cities and nllagc'* 

Any one who, po'aosccd by a yat," steals the pro 
perty of another 

'^Anj one who works as a blacksmith * 

Any one who dnnks* intoxicating liquors 
Any one who sells poison 

Any one who has a grant <jf the tolls aC the hamers 
<Any one employed as a general 
Any one who collects taxes » 

A hunter 
A fisherman 

A judge who takes bnbts 
A Italian who has committed an unpardonable sin 
A man who steals another’s wife 
A woman who commits adultery 
Anj one who gathers bone} 

^\jiy one who poisons or drugs fish 

An) one who offends against his parent- 

Au) one who rmns a female Italian 

Any one who performs the process of castration 

Any one who injures the cbtireh nf tlie Pari — 
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rcpc itcdlj destroy (tlic title of) consccr'itcd land shall 
lose all their 'iiithonty ” 

Sh^C3 who ha^G been ofifered to pagodas can only 
he employed in cleaning pagoilas They must not 
wait upon 1 mgs or any one else If those who have 
great power and authority employ pagoda slaves, they 
avill lose their power and die a frightful death , they 
will come to misery and destruction so it is written 
111 the bool Sutta Ivo one must tal e as a bribe 
pioputy vhioli has been offered for the use of the 
1 nesthood , if they commit this offence they will come 
to rum Slaves m the employ of Eahans, on the 
death of those Kahans become consecrated property 
Those who offend by employing the slaves which he 
long to Eahans shall lose all they possess so it is 
written in the book Sutta Whoever shall take for 
himself or for anothei any consecrated land shall be 
come a mite or a white ant upon that consecrated land 
for the whole of a hundred thousand cycles 

The sacred law thus preached (by Para Taken) is 
wntten in the bool Ayn of the holy church 

After passing through tlic eight stages of the great 
hells they shall have the condition of Pretas from 
which twenty Paras cannot free them after which 
tl ey shall hoeome insects and white ants in the consc 
crated monasteries and lands Therefore kings nobles 
officers poor people every one must take care not to 
take or m]uro lands for wet or dry cultivation elc 
phants hoisos slaves buHodcs gold silver paddy 
nee clothes utensils or any description whatever of 
consecrated property Those who take or those who 
injure such property wUl have to suffer as already 
stated m hell and as Protas 
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Any one irho kills a man.* 

Any one who destroys cities and villages. 

Any one who, posscs.scd by a Nat," steals the pio- 
perty of another. 

Any one who works as a blacksmith.® 

Any one who drinks* intoxicating liquors. 

Any one who sells poison. 

Any one who has a grant of the tolls at the barriers. 
"'Any one employed as a general. 

Any one who collects taxes.’ 

A hunter. 

A fisherman. 

A judge who takes bribes. 

A Eahan who has committed an unpardonable sin. 
A man who steals another’s wife. 

A woman who commits adultery. 

Any one who gathers honey. 

Any one who poisons or drugs fish. 

Any one who offends against his parents. 

Any one who ruins a female Itahan. 

Any one who performs the process of castration. 
Any one who injures the church of the Parii — 
Tlicse twenty-one kinds of people, on account of 
their evil deeds, will fall into the lowest hell. In 
this way, Para Taken preached the law, knowing all 
the people without exception who would fall into hell. 
Among the people who commit those twenty-one kinds 
of evil actions, there are nineteen who, if they see their 

* Printed tcit siys “ a lUhaa or a man ” 

* If who males T«e'>pOD9 

* Teit sajB, “ who sells iotoiicating liquors.” 

* The text anJ mauuscript differ here, the former says "a 
ploof;hn)au ” 
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evil Tvaj 8, perform good works Ustcu to tlio Law, stead 
fastly observe Sarawagamana and the fi\e command 
ments, and keep good watek o\er their bodies, shall be 
released from their sms, but the hunter and the fisher 
man, let them attend pagodas, hsten to the Law, and 
keep the five commandments to the end of their hves, 
still they cannot be released from their sms So it is 
laid down m the book Sutta 
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THE STOrY OF KING KAKANAMVA 

A Eaha.n*da once preached the La\7 to King Kahayawna, 
his queen, and concuhines in the island of Ceylon 
King Kakavanna, filled -with love for the La-w, resolved 
to make an offering of the putzo which ho was weanng 
In a spirit of niggardliness, however, be thought he 
would defer the offering till the nest day Two 
crows, a husband and wife, who were perched upon 
the tree, at the foot of which the Law had boon 
preached, knowing what was passing m the lung’s 
mind, said to each other, “Tho king, from his mg 
gardly spint, excellent as the I/aw is, cannot make up 
his mmd to make an offering of the putzo ” A either 
the queen, nor the concubines, nor the nobles, under- 
stood what the tuo crows were saying to each other, 
but tho king, directly he heard the sound of the crows, 
knew what they said *‘0 you pair of crows,” he 
exclaimed, “how dare yon speak so of a king like 
me ?” TIic crows rephed, “ Tour Majesty, do not 
take the putzo you have at home, hut make an offering 
of tlic one you arc wearing, worth a hundred thousand 
(pieces of gold) In seven days hcncc, you will receive 
the five Tcw aids ” The kmg snulod at the crows’ 
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speech My loxd the Eahanda, who had been preaching 
the Law, said to the king, “"Why does your Majesty 
smile at me ?” — “ I iTas not smiling at my lord Ea 
handa,” replied the king, “I ^v{^s smihng at what the 
two crows said ” The Rahanda, who possessed the 
Nat’s eye, which could behold eight past and eight 
future existences, and who saw the previous life of the 
king, said to him, “ Great king, I will tell you some 
thing, will you he angry with me’’ — “My lord,” 
replied the king, “I shall not he angry with you, 
deign to toll it to me ” My lord the Rahanda pro 
ceedod, “When your Majesty was a poor man m the 
Anuradha country, you used to collect firewood, and 
live hy the sale of it One day, when you went out 
to your work, you took with you a small cupful of 
boiled nee Coming across a heap of white sand 
which looked like sheet silver, you reflected that your 
poverty must have been occasioned by your not possess- 
ing the merit of having made offerings, and accord 
ingly you raised a pagoda of the white sand, placed m 
front of it, as an offering, one half of the nco you had 
wuth you, and gave the remaining half to tho ciows to 
eat, as an offcimg to the Italians These two crows, 
husband and wife, arc the very same two crows who 
ate the rice of which you made the offenng when a 
you were a poor man ” When the kmg heard this, 
he exclaimed, “ Oh, how unstable is prosperity ’ I 
have obtained the position of a kmg only from making 
offerings at a sand pagoda f ” so saymg, he made an offer 
ing to the Law of the pntzo he was wearing, and which 
was worth a hundred thousand (pieces of gold) Seven 
ays afterwards the five rewards came to the king 
I lie avc rewards wore these — 
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TEe Nats, wrapping up in a tAingan. ttc relics of an 
excellent Eahanda who had obtained Paranibbana, 
while he was up in tho slg^, and which were lihe a 
jasmine-bud, came and laid them down before the king. 
In front of his palace a mountain of gold arose. The 
Nats brought a virgin ixoDi the island of Uttara- 
kuru. This woman was ten cubits in stature ; she 
brought with her a kunsa* of rice, which, though one 
were to cook it and cat it during a whole lifetime, 
would never be cxiiausted. An elephant of priceless 
value, which could travel a hundred yo^nas even be- 
fore breakfast. Seven vessels arrived at the port com- 
pletely filled with valuable putzos. In return for tho 
offering the king had made to the law, these five re- 
wards camo to him. 

End or the Stobt op Kino Kajcavan.va. 


* Name of a measure. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

STORY or THE RAHAYDAMA. UPlALVVAiWTA 

I ■WILL now give an account of the reward of the 
oifering of the crimson cloth — 

There lived in the city of Bonares a poor man's 
daughter, who being very desirous of having a orim 
son cloth to wear, in order to obtain one, wont and 
remained in service with a T^ugyue for three years 
As soon as she had procured one, she went down to the 
nver to bathe, and leaving the garment on the bank, 
went into the water At this moment one of Para 
Taken’s difcciples, whose T/imgan and TAinbaing’ had 
been stolen by thieves made his appearance dressed m 
leaves The young girl, wlien she saw him said to 
herself ‘ Some thieves must have stolen this Taken's* 
TAmgan and T7/mbaing , I too, from not having before 
made any offermgs, have found it hard to procure any 
clothes ’ So saying she cut off half of her crimson 
garment, and made an offering of it to him The 
Taken, after going mto a secluded place and putting 
on the half of the crimson cloth, came back to the 
Tag vma When the poor Tagama saw the handsome 

* Art cles of a pnest a cloth ng 
V t tie -vnswer ng to master lord 
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appcannce the Taken presented m tho enrason gar- 
ment, she said, “Just as TaLcu is handsome, may I also 
in all my future existences be possessed of beauty ’ ” 
Then she continued m poetry, “Lord and master, even 
as my lord and master is beautiful m this garment, so 
also may I become an object of admiration, and be a 
gainer of hearts ’ ” Such was her prayer Then Taken 
preached to tho poor woman the advantages to he de- 
ni ed from making offerings of clothing, as follows — 

“ Sister, if any one be endowed with, all the beauty 
of the Nats, and be decorated with gold and silver 
and all kinds of omaments, yet if he be without a 
putzo, ho would not present a comely appearance , 
therefore, excellent is the offering of garments "Who 
over 18 alwaj s neat and seemly m his apparel meets 
inth respect, and, with a soft and debcato complexion 
and handsome appcannce, gams all hearts, and is bo 
loved bj all ” Tho Taken, after thus preaching the 
Law, took his departuic 

The poor woman who had made tho offering of tho 
enrason cloth, when she died out of the land of men, 
appeared m the Nat country, where she enjoyed all tho 
luxury and splendour of the Nats After completing 
her cxistenco in the Nat country, sho became the 
daughter of tho T^u/^c Smva<WAa«a in the An//npura 
country The young girl, who was so beautiful that 
people went mad when they saw her, was called 
Unmadauti "When Ins daughter was sixteen years 
of ago, tho Smvat?<i&ma went to tho king of 

An^/^apura and said, “ In my house I have a jewel 
daughter ” The king ordered the Brahmins to go and 
interpret her characteristics When the Brahmins 
went to the T/mMe’s house for this purpose, Sin\ad 
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dkono, set nee and dainty food before them , just then, 
TJumadanti appeared, dressed magnificently. The 
Brahmins, as soon as they saw her, went mad ; one put 
a handful of rice on the top of his head, another made 
a mistake and put it into a hole in the floor, another 
put it inside his ear, another under his armpit. "When 
Unmadanti saw the Brahmins behaving in this way, 
she ordered her slaves to turn them out of the house. 
The Brahmins, enraged at this, went and reported to 
the king that she was a very low kind of woman ; and 
the king accordingly would not take her. The TAu^/^e 
Sinvai!/<//iaKa then gave his daughter Unmadanti in 
maniage to the pnmo minister. 

TJumadanti, dying out of that state of existence, 
oppeaiod again m tho Nat country ; dying out of the 
Nat country, she became in tho time of the Para 
Gotama, a TAuMc’s daughter m the Savatthi country, 
as fair as a water-lily She was called UppalavaaHa. 
The beauty of the T/mMe’s daugJiter Uppalavanna 
was celebrated throughout the whole of the Island of 
Gambudvipa Every one of the kings of the island 
came with magni&cent presents to induce the T.^u//ie 
to gne him his lovely daughter, hut Sinvadd/«ai?a, 
thinking that if he gave her to one, all the others 
would be angry, made her a Eahan. Eeacliing the 
stage of a Bahauda, she received the name of TJppala- 
va«tta Bahandama. 


End q? ov TJpPA^AVAifAA 'RAiiAmfATaA 

ThekI. 
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CONCLUSION 

As a deposit of mud •w'hich is produced from water, 
maj bj water be washed au ay again, so sms which 
are produced by the mind, by the mmd can bo cleansed 
away 
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SCHFltE OF TRANSLITERATION 


CONSONANTS 
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SCTIE5IE or TRA^SI.ITEEmO^ 



TOWELS 



Pair 


BraiTErsE 


as a m Aroenca 

a 

as a u French patte 


as a n bar 


as a m bar 


as " 1 in p n 

1 

as 1 m p 1 


as ee m 1 ct 


as ee n feet 

ll 

as u m put 

u 

as u in put 

u 

as oo la boot 

U 

as oo n boot 

e 

as a in pay 

e 

as a in pay 

0 

as o lu hope 

o 

as 0 in hope 




ns 1 n Ight 



au 

as 0 m bow 




as e in let 



c 

as d D French tbd 



e 

fis ai an faii7 



o 

ns 0 m nor 


NB — The anuarara in the PiJ forms s ivpreseBted b/ tie letter 
rn Iti Burmese it la mposs ble to d at ngu al t by any c! aracter as it 
takes the place of an ta or n all three chiraeters beng la a 
B^'^at measure used nd fferently without any fised rule 
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INDEX OF TECHNICAL TEEMS IN THE 
PAHABLES 


Pali BoeuEs% 


& 


Akasala 

164 

Aggapuggalatn 

eggapoggalam, 160 

a^ap^a 

idzapala 46 

adimiadaaa 

adiQOadaDa^ 153^ 155 

anaglmi 

aaagatDi, 44,46, 47, 66, 67, 95, 128, 
151 

annmodana 

aDomodaoS, 63, 76, 92 

arahatta 

arahatta 165 

an;a 

arija, 4, 56 ♦ 

anmaratt 

126 

asankh^a 

atAmkhje, 167 

a 

3fa 

a 

ajti, 182 

aaiTiSTit 

at5iwit&ot, 106 

n 

uJdbamaota 

u 

oddhant/iota, 123 

upapjhtakam 

upapiktakazn, 164 

k 

k 

kamnttara 

126 

kamniaii^iana 

karamatAda, 4, 5, 27, 28, 29, 50 63, 
66 74, 77, 94, lOo, 174 

kansmapabliedad'P^ 

kommapabhedadipa 174 

kammavakyi 

kamntava, 119 

kasina 

katAoQ, 108 

kahapana 

atAabja, 47, 48, 140 

kamcsamjii/ 

l^mctAnmetbs^ara, 153, 157, 158 
o2 
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Pah 


IloruFit 


B 

pftuJhii (lliura 


P 

l^ntlliA dliuru, 8, I, 28 
gawot, 82 


/ 

7nkravartt 

/-atumndlm 

/otijft 


Ftkja, I8I 
82.130 

sauumadim, 120, 107 
acdi, 18 


0 

1 /at 

{/■dtisara 


118 

z-itit/mrfl, 100 


t 

a 

dayakft (?) 

devaAakkim • 
dcTadhaitima 


i 

tag-;, 28, 13, 100, 170, 169 
d 

damU, 5, 8, 27, 33, CO, 80, 87, 107, 
109, 113, 181 

d^ppisckkliu, 107, lOS, 112, ns 
dcwadhnmmo, ISO, 138 


dU 

dLamimlakn 

dhammadana 

dhjana 


dll 

dbammastkja, JC2 
dhniQmadana, ICO, 101 
bzan, 10^ 122, 123 


n 

nat 

naga 

mbtana 

Eirodhasamapatti 

P 

pa/l/cekabuddlia 


n 

2 8 14, 15, 32, 44, 4G, 79, 93, 95 
108, 109, 111, IID, 120,138, 160 
naga, 127 

nepblian, 1 102, IGl, 162, 1G8, 1?4 
nirodiiat/amiimfaat, 58, 59, 108, IIO 

P 

pyitsckaboddha, 48, 58, 59, 60 78, 
8-1 108 109, no. 111, 112, 113, 
152 101 
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Pali 

panXanga 

parambbana 

pavarai a 

panatipata 

para 

pall 

pifaka 

pathujjana 

pulurakasana 

prasadi 

preta 

b 

brahmmi 

bh 

bbaraaa 

m 

mautra 

mabathcra 

musavada 

y 

yo^ana 

rayoharawam 

rabanda 


nsbi 


lobakumbbi 


Bdbuese 

pyinsm, 3, 26,03, 117, 118, 119, 166 
. pannepbban, 108, 12S, 154, 166, 168, 
187 

pawarana, 4 

panahpata, 153, 154, 155 
para 1, 14, 38 
pDi, 3 , 63 

pi/akat, 3, 49, 50, 60, 68 
podhoiiii, 117 
puluvrakat/iina, 105 
pyat/at 34, 49, 58, 56, 57, 61 
pyetta, 157, 158, 180, 182 

b 

44 

bb 

bbawana, 4 

m 

177 

matht, 1,5,8, 11, 154, 164 
matAavrada, 153, 156 

y 

yuzana 4, 42 127, etc 
r or y 

ra^obaranam, 65 

rabanda 4 6, 8 9, 10 26, 29, 47, 63, 
eo, 68, 77 81, 84, 85, 86, 95, 96, 
102 106 113, 116, 117, 123, 131, 
151, 154, 161, 165, 106 168, 169, 
170 174 185, 186, 187 190 
nt/e, 20, 21, 22 , 23 , 24 , 32 , 83 , 35 , 
86,37,154,163 176 

1 

lohakombhi, 132, 161 
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INDEX OF PROPER NAitES IN THE 
PARABLES 


Palt 

Bceuese 

A 

A 

AkaniWia 

KklcaDeMa, 123 

A^iravati 

A«irawa(li, 103 


'\bzafSla, 4t» 

A^Jana . 

In<-ana, 179, 179 

A<IjQnapabbal.a 

Adcnnapoppaka, 12, 14, 10, 17 

Anavatatta 

Asawadat, 111, 115, 110, 117, ! 

AsnrSdba 

AoTiradba, 18G 

ADoniddba 

AnoroddbJ, 107, 110, 111, 112, 
lU, 115, no, 117 

Anegaranna 

AnegawTiHrift, 123 

Anoj3 

Anoza, 90, 91, 85 

AumbLaro 

Annftbliani, 103, 109, UO,-!!!. 
II3 

Aniita 

AmcUa, 170 

Amitotlana 

Anittt«MlaTia, 170 

A\TiIta 

Awib3, J23 

An^abon/fanna 

Aojakuti /tna, 103 

Allabappa 

AHkippi, 32, 11, 31, 35, 30 

Assail 

At/azi, 101 

Avan^ ? } a 

Awanllua, 82 

An/Aapura 

An//apura, lb'* 

A 

A 

Ananda 

Anaud3,2l,50,5I,55, 105, 117, 

Abli-v-sira 

Abljatt7>ani, 122 
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PROPFR NAMES IN THE rARABLES 

Pali 

BoRVEsr 

JTullaratAa 

Sufaraf/ca, 123 

S’ulla Sumana 

SuJa TAnmana, 107, 113, 117, 2 ig 
119 

^etiya 

Setiya, 158 

ffelakan^Ai 

Zcf/akuf/ti, 42 

0 

Z . 

Ganapadakalyaai 

Zanapadakalyani, 179 

Cfantu 

Sanda, 175, 176 

Gambudvipa 

Zambudipa, 22, 190 

Givaka 

Ziwaka, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68 

Getavana 

Zedawun, 1, 2, 9, 25, 72, 7S, 87^ 9$, 
iW, m, r»'r, iW, 2s&, 

142, 140, 161, 161, *81 

GajBseoa 

Zeyat/tena, 178 

T 

T 

Takkasda 

Tekkat/.o, 68, 69 

Tavatmaa 

TawatentAa, 14, 15, 79, 156, ICQ 

Tissa 

Tett/a, 18, 19, 20, 24, 72, 74, 7Q 

Tissatnahavihara 

Tefct/iamaliawihara, 106 

D 

D 

Danciapam 

Dantapam, 179 

Disapamokkha 

Dit/iapamaukkha, 68, 71, 171, 173, 
174 

Devadatta 

Dowadat, 179 

Devadaba 

Dewadaha, 175, 178, 179 

Devala 

Dewfla, 20 21, 22, 23, 24 

Dll 

m 

DhanaseWii 

DhanatAefAi, 61 , 62 

Dhotodana 

Dododana, 179 
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Pali. 

Bubuese. 

N 

N 

Nanda .... 

. Nauda, 179. 

Kandamula . 

. Nandamula, 60. 

Nagadatta . 

. Nagadatta, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 


125 

Narada . 

Narada, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24. 

NaKgin . 

Nalagirt/42. 

. . . 

. Nilawaha, 82. 

P 

P 

Pajapatigotami 

. Pazapatigbtami, 179 

Pan^nipatliBka . . 

Pyinsapathaka, 100 

PaK^aplpi . . . 

. Pyinsapipl, 142, 143, 144. 

Pancbpora . .« • 

Pandapura, 103 

Fandita .... 

. Pandita, 87, 94, 95, 96 

Podumuttara . . 

. Padommottora, 107, 112 

Paimaga . . . 

. Pananda, 114, 116, 116, 117, 118 

Pantbaka . . • 

. Bandbaka, 02. 

Pandukabra . . 

. Pandukabra, 154 

ParanimciitaTasarartti Parau^mmitawatt^awadi^ 122. 

Parantapa . . 

Purandappa, 34, 36, 37. 

-■Paseiiadikosala . 

PattAcnad.kotA3la,125,128, 183, 134, 


181 

Palita 

Palita, 7, 8 

Pallia 

. 179 

Pmdapatika-Tissa 

. Pendapatika-Tettlia, 75. 

Putigatta 

Pntigatta, 154 

P'ubbarama . . 

. Popparom, 107 

Punka . 

Punka, 125. 

B 

B 


Benares, 10, 58, 69, 78, 87, 108, 130, 


138, 171. 

Buabasara 

FempatAara, 168 

Buoba . 

Punpa, 179. 
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Pali 

Brahma 

Brahmadatta 

Brihatphala 

Bh 

Bhaddavaggi 

Bhaddavati 

Bhaddi 


II 

MalUka 

JIahakappma 

Mahakala 

Mohaduta 

Haha Panthaka 

]^Iaha Pala 

Alahapanna 

Mahamunda 

JIaharaMa 

!Uahascna 

Jlahasvanna 

Magandiya 

Slagandija 

llaya 

Mittapmdaka 

^Iiinyakesi 

Munda 

i\cru 

MoggaUna 

‘NB 


PROPER NAMES IN THE PARABEes 
B oSifFSE 

Brahma, 105, 106, 115, 116, l23, 163 
Brahmadafc, 58, 136 
Wehappho 123 

Bh 

Bhadaweggi 163, 

Bhattawadi, 38, 42 
Bhaddiya, 112 

Bhura TAakin,’ 2, 4, 5, 6, 9, lO^ 12, 
14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 24, 25* 26, 
29, 30, etc 

M 

32, J/, }S>, 35 
Malhka 130, 181, 134, 154 
Mahakapenm, 78, 80,81, 82, 85,84, 85 
Mahakala, 25 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 81 
Mahadot 88,89, 90, 91, 92, !)3 
Maha Baodhaka, 62, 63, 64, Q7, 68 
Maba Pala 2, 8, 4, 5, 6 
Mahaponna, 106 
Mahamonta 113 
Mnharit/ta 123 
Mahat/ena, 72, 73, 75 
Mahat/ UQiaoa 1 
Maga» (fi, 14 

Maganrfi, 32, 44, 46 49, 50, 51, 52, 
53 51, 55 57, 58 
Man ^at 4C 
hlaya, 148 

Mettnpcndaka, 171, 172, 173^ 17J 

‘Monsakct/i, 12 

Monta, 113, 114 

Mjinmo 22 

Maukkalan C, {0 

—Always pronounced Para TaVtn 
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Pali 

Bpemese 

TaMj^iara 

\ 

YaUiodhara 178, l79 

K 

R or T 

Ra^agaha 

Razagyo, 61, 62, 72, lOj 

Rama 

Rama, 177, 178 

R^tda 

Raltnla, 179 

L 

L 

Ttaithi 

Laddht, 163 

Li^^ravi 

li^th,«awi, 130, 137 

Lolcatu«a 

Ukatett;a, 161, IOj, ICO 107 108, 
174 

V 

W 

Tanga 

"WiDga, 72 

Va^aladatta 

ITat/uladalta, 38, 41, 43, 4-1 

Vidadupa 

llidadupa, 161 

Tim3aopeta 

IV imanapcta, 172, 173 

Visakha 

VVit/akha, 118, 123 

Te/Jatlipaka 

TVe/liail.pa, 32, 33 

Telama 

IVelama, 151 

A’'elarana 

IVclawnn, 61 

Vesali 

Well all, 136 

S 

'th 

Samsaralca 

Tlant/araka 151 

Sakka 

T/igja, 8, 9, 15, 89. 90, 91, 92, 95, 
07,123,160 101,102 

Sakkodaoa 

T/ekk idana, 179 

Sa\»\)nnsa 

'IfakteoTiiV.J 13% 

fcakiTft 

T/agiwxi», 110, 151, 17<> 

Sakcta 

1/aUta, 80 

Samaxati 

T/amSfradi, «2, 33, 47, 18, 19, uO, 
51, 52, o3, 51, 55, 50, 57, 5«, 
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PEOPEE NAMES IN TIIE PARABEeS. 

Pali. . 

BmtuESE. 

Sanputta . . . 

. . TAanpottara, 49, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 
94, 95, 96, 161, 165, 166, 167, 168, 

Savattlii 

TMwatthi, 1, 4, 8, 9, 12, 14, 18, 25, 
73, 75, 80, 81, 94, 98, lOl, 103, 
104, 149, 166, 174, 190. 

Siddhattha , , 

. . T/t^dhat, 179. 

Sininaliainaya . 

. . TAinmahamaya, 179 

SmvadrfAana 

. thiTmadhana, 189, 190. 

Sivali . . 

. . Tftiwali, 120, 121. 

Sihanu . . . 

. . TAiliaau, 178, 179. 

Sadatta . . 

. TAndatta, 123. 

Sudassana . . 

, . T/ioddh5wit7ia, 123. 

Suddtodana . . 

. . T/mddhbdatia, 18, 147, 179. 

Sduppabuddfta . 

. . TAoppaboddba, 179. 

BiibbakntsQa 

. . TAubhakIn, 122 

Bubhaga . 

. TAbbbaga, 119. 

Sumana . . 

. TAumana, 108, 109, llO, 112, 113, 
119 

Samana . , . 

. TAumana, 47, 48. 

Setavya . . . 

TAclappa, 25 

H 

H 

Sunavanta 

Hemmawunta, 20, 82, 3i, 78, 113, 
118, 120, 122, 168. 



